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| J NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
CONVOCATION, 
A MEETING OF CONVOCATION is hereby con ened, to be 
held at Burlington House, on WEDN at 
o'clock P.u., to nominate a list of three perso dm ge 
submitted to Her Majesty for "the of 
Fellow of the Univ may 
Members of Convocation desirous of proposing Candidates are 
uested to forward their Nominations to the Registrar on or 
re Wednesday, Oct. 27th, in order that they may be included 
in the Circular PA Voting-paper which will then be issu 
The following (iraduates are qualified as Members of © onvoca- 
tion: namely, mf Doctors of Lowa, Doctors of Medicine, and 


Masters of Arts, all Bachelors of Laws and Bachelors of Medicine 
of two years’ standi ane all Bachelors of Arts of three y 
standing. of the Senate 


wi 
Burlington House, W. 
September 24, 1858, 


B. CARPENTER, M. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE Is HEREBY ( That the ADJOURNED 
MEETING OF CONVOCATION will be held at Burlington 
House, on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 10, at One o’clock pr... when the 
new Regulations of the Senate respecting Degrees will be comm u- 
nicated and the following business will be brought forw 

ane The appoin of the C on the at ith of “May; 
4 pointment of a ‘onvoca 
— of for one the vacant Fel- 


ships. 
of Convocation not possiving Report of the Com- 
mittee are requested to apply for it to Moore at Burlington 


House. 

Members desirous of their S a Candidate for the ¢ ‘lerkship 
are ir to the Chairman of 
Convocation r before W ¢, Set. Oet. 27th, in order that it 
pag be included in the ‘ond ‘oting-paper which will then 


of fe any business are re- 
quested to give notice thereo hairman on or before the 
same date = it be cated tn the Circular. 


ARLES JAMES FOSTER LL.D., 
Burlington House, W. Chairman 
September 2~, 1858. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


COURSES of INSTRUCTION in the COLLEGE and 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Co ies of the Regulations for alt 


1st 
JUST COMMENCED. 
NTRINSON, Secretary to Council. 


September 29, 1558, 


INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—PROF. TENNANT. F.GS. 
COU RSE of LECTU RES on MINERA 


an extensive C Sihestion of Specimens, and will begin po 
FRIDA October *th, at Nine o'clock, a.m. They will be con- 
succeedi same 


ti 
pane on each | ng Wednesday and Friday, at the 
k. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
LLINS has received your F money. The New 


School as such is no more. Principal of the Old School 
has been your almoner. Where can a letter reach you ? 


NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


UNITED COLLEGE OF ST. SALVATOR 
AND ST. LEONARD. 


ASSES in this will OPEN on THURSDAY, 
re of November, at 12 o'clock, when Principal SIR DAVID 
EWSTER will deliver an INTRUDE CTURY ADDRESS. 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. &e. Principal. 
Professors. 
Shairp, Oxon. Assistant to W. r, LL.D. 
Greek—W . ¥. Sellar, to 
Mathe satics—J. Cor M.A.C 
u me. antab. F.R. 


and etorie—W. 
Mora 1 Phi yand Political fconomy—J. F. Ferrier, LL.D. 
Natural Philosophy—W. L. F. "Fisch er, 
Chemie M.D. Assistant to Arthur Con- 
Ilumaw Anatomy and V’hysiology—G. E. Day, 
Civil History—W. Macdonald, M.D. F.R.S.E. 


DIVINITY OR ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 
x The CLASSES will OPEN on THURSDAY, the 18th of 


The Very Rev. JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. Principal. 
Professors. 
and Professor of Divinity—John Tulloch, 


a Master and Professor of Divinity—William Brown, 
Feclesiastical History —Georze Buist, DD. 
ental Languages—A. F. Mitchell, A.M. 


gr considerable sasiber of Bursaries, tenable for four years, are 
attached to both Colleges, and are open to competition ; fae Prizes 
are awarded in each of the (lasses at the end of the Session. 
Some of the Professors receive Students to reside with them, and 
Secretaries can afford inforination regarding Board, Lodgings, 


or any ot matter connected with the Colleges. 
Onin Secretary to o the United 
Secretary t Mary's 
St. Andrews, September —— 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD. 


SQUARE. 
H. HUTTON, M.A., London. will deliver a LEC- 
TURE, introductory to the Sessio ‘The Relative Value of 
Studies and Accomplishments in the > dnentien of Women,’ at 
Three o'clock, on TUESDAY, the 12th inst. Open to Ladies and 


Gentlemen. 
The CLASSES will REGIN THU RSDAY October 1 ith. 
obtained fro tat the Col- 


Information can the Lad 
lege daily. SANE M AU, Hon. See. 


ENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near London.—Principal, Mr. (. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow 

of U ngverny College, London. The object aimed at in this School 
is to furnish a thorough and systematic education, based upon 
aber and religious principles, the acquisition of superficial know- 
ledge for the pu of ostentation being sedulously discoun- 
tenanced. The course of study pursued admits of age wy modifi- 
cation to suit the particular requirements of Pupils who may be 
preparing for any of the liberal Professions, for Mereantile pur- 
suits, or for special Examination in connexion with the Civil or 
Military Services. For one indication of the success with whic 
the objects aimed at are realized, attention is invited to the results 
of the recent Oxford Examinations, as published by the Univer- 
sity. School duties will be resumed after the Michaelmas holidays, 
on Thu y, Uetober 7.—Prospectuses may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Principal, or to Messrs. Relfe Brothers, Se 
sellers, 150, Alderszate-street, London. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
Near STUCK BRIDGE, Hayts, 


DUNBRIDGE STATION, SALISBURY BRANCH, 8.W.R. 
GEURGE EDMUN DSON— Prineipal. 
Natural ey and Mathematics—Fred. R. Smith, LL.D. 
‘hemist Henry Debus, late Assistant in the Laboratory 
of ‘Prot. ; Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the University of 


rm an as reign Literature— ohn Haas, 
M. Fellenberg’s Lnstitution, dwitneriand. 
—Mr. Nicholas Wegmiiller de Fellenberg’s 


Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerlan 
Practical Surveying. Leveling, &e.— 
Drawing—Mr. Richard P. W right. 
English— Mr. B. Brighterell. 
English—Mr. William Trevor. 
Musie—Mr. William Cornwall. 

TERMS. 
For Boys under twelve years of age........ “ per annum. 
»  sbove twelve and under fifteen .. 
Laundr Tis t wl. per annum ‘extra (except in the 
undress an mpstress 
Pupils from the same family, when 


Mr. Richard P. Wright. 


case of two or more this 
charge is omitted. 
E W GC 


The CLASSES for the Ensuing \ Leda will MEET 
WEDNESDAY the N nex The INTRODU 
TORY LECTU RE will be Delivered by 

The Rev. WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, D_D., Principal, 
on TUESDAY, the 9th November, at Two o'clock. 


The CLASSES for the different Branches of Study will be 
OPENED as follows :— 


Daya and Houre 
Classes. of Attendance. Professors. 
Wed. Nov. 10, 
Divinity Junior Class { eleven o'clock. (Dr. Buchanan, 51, 
Senior Class { ] \ Lauriston- place. 
Wed. Nov. 10, 
Divin Junior Class { eleven o'clock. 
ay. Senior Class { Ditto, one pn 
o'clock. 
Senior Class ditto, eleven 
Hebrew Wed. 1, 
Junior ten o'clock. yr. Duncan, 29, 
Senior Class ! Bethe, twelve Elder-street. 
Junior Class{ “ed. Nov. 1”, ) Professor Smeaton 
— uni ten o'clock. street. 
Senior Class { Ditto, twelve Eaton-t 
oeloe ek. terrace. 
Wed. 10, 
*Natural Science .. | twelve o clock: 


According to these qerenqumente, the Curriculum for Students 
of ey will stand thus 
Attend Dr. ‘Duncan’ s Junior Class at ten, 
First Year's ditto at eleven, 


Students ral Science ¢ lass at twe elve. 
ae Atten me uchanan’s Junior Class at eleven, 
Juncan's Senior ditte at twelve, 
Dr c unningbem's J | 
f. Smeaton’s .)unior Class a 
Dr. Buchanan's ditto at one. 
Fourth Year's § Attend Prof. Smeaton’s Senior Class at twelve, 
Students Dr. Bannerman’s ditto at one. 


MATRICULATION, 


Students of before — with the Professors, must 
, and pay the common Fee to the 
n. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, 

* This Class is recognized as equivalent to any of the Classes of 
Natural History in the Universities of Scotland, by the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, and by the Army and Navy 
Medical Boards, London. There is attached to it a Class Library, 
containing upwards of 250 volumes on Natural Seience, the valu- 
able gift ofa Lady. ly the orders of the Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council ‘Yor rade, &e., one Ticket of this Class gives free 

n at all times to the Pub useum of the University. 


JAMES BONAR, Secretary to the Senatus. 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. 


—Relying on increasep AID from the Public, the Com- 
mittee have determined to RE-OPEN all the W ARDS on the Ist 
NOVEMBER, for the Winter Months. 

A large number of Out-Patients are daily seen y 5 
sicians. PHILIP ROSE, 

° HENRY DOBBILN, See 


YRYSTAL PAL ACE. —PicTurE GALLERY.— 
The GREAT PICTURE by JAMES WARD, R.\., con- 
sidered by the most eminent conneisseurs as the rival of the 
celebrated Paul Potter Bull, and which excited great interest 
at the Art-Treasures Ex ibition, Manchester, is NOW ON 
VIEW in the New Gallery. Above 20 important Ancient and 
Modern Pictures have lately been added to the Collection now 
Sormed in the New Gallery within | the Building 
The PHOT* APHIC EXHIBITION, adjoining Picture 
Gallery, is NOW OPEN, and contains several hundred first-class 
specimens 
Applications for space for the Exhibition of sterling Works to 
be addressed to the Secretary 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SYUARE.-- MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 


many years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and P rincipals uf Se hools, to her REGISTER of 
English and Foreimn GUVERNESSES, TEAC COoM- 


ANLONS, TUTORS, and PROFESSORS. School Property 
and Pupils introduced in England, and 
Germany. No charge to Principals. 


13, CLIPTON-GARDENS, MAIDA-HILL, 
(Removed from St. Mary’s-terrace. } 


ADIES’ SELECT CLASSES—not more than 
Twelve in each Clasa. 
Principals. 
SIGNOR and SIGNORA G. CAMPANELLA (née Lindley). 
Professors. 
Voeal Music and Italian—Signor G. Campanella. 
*jano— Sterndale Bennett and Miss Van der Perrin. 
Landscape Painting— David Cox. 
Drawing—Signora Campanella. 
French— Mons. Bourgevis. 
German— Herr Kokemiller. 
english Language and Literature—Signora Campanella. 
M. Mine 
The Classes RE- pate E, after the Holidays, the FIRST 
w ERK in in UC TOBER.—Communications respecting Lessons in 
Classes, or in Schools or Families, may be sadpensed to Signor 
a. his residence, 14, Clifton-cardena, 


(QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSIUN 1958-9, 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Dean of the Faculty: 
CHARLES CROKER KING, M.D. MURLLA. 
PROFESSORS. 
and Physiology —Charies Croker M.D. F.R.C.S.1. 


Practice of ‘Medicine- Wicheles Colahan 

Practice of Surgery—James V. B AL 

Materia Medica - Simon me oy, F. RA 

Midwifery and of Women Children—Richard Do- 
herty P. Dublin Ubetetrical 

Medical M‘Coy, PF. Re. 

Modern Languages Augustus Bensbach, D. 

Natural Philosophy Arthur H. Curtis, 


Chemistry - Thomas H. Rowney, Vh.D. 
Natural Alexander G. Melville, M.D. Edinburgh, 
.R.C.S. England, } 
Logie and Metap ysics—Thomas W. Moffett, A.M. LL.D. 
The Matriculation Rpneninetiens, in me Faculty of Medicine, 


will couamence on Ith of r. 
Additional “Slatricuiation will be held on the 
r 


ith of Neve 
Matriculation is necessary for ieee Students only whe intend 
to proceed for the M.D. the Queen's Univ 
to become candidates Exhibitions or l’rizes 


the College. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXAIBITIONS. 

In the Faculty of Medicine Six Junior Scholarships of the 
value of 201. each, and Six Exhibitions of the value of 15/. 

are appropriated as follows :--Two Scholarships and Two Exhibi- 
tions to students of the first, second, and thi age respectively. 

Senior Scholarships of the value of 

Exhibitions of ee value of 2. each are eggvepuinted’ to Students 
of the fourth yea 

The E for Scholarships and Exhibitions coin- 
mence on Friday, the 23rd Uetober, and be proceeded with as laid 
down in the Prospectus, 

In addition to the Scholarships and Exhibitions mnen- 
tioned, Prizes will be awarded by each l’rofessor at the close of the 

0 


i nN. 

Scholars of the first, a and third years are exeinpted from 
a poly of the Class 

Medical school of | Queen's College, Galway, affords every 

means for the acquisition of Medical Surxieca know ledge. 

Mvusecws.— An extensive Museum, illustrative of Anatomy 
and General Ketheresy. ateria edica and Toxicology, has 
been provick 1; and te ilate the study of the Obstetric 
ical t stemce, the College has purchased the Montgomery 


Hlosrrrans.— The Hospitals, te which Students are by recent 
arrangement admitted, contain Two a, 8 and are 
visited every morning by the Medical Professors, » deliver 
Clinical Leetures 

In order te ~ Medical Students te attend the practice of 
the llospitals during the entire course of their educat the fee 
for Hospital Attendance and — Lectures conjointly, has 
been reduced to 2/. for each Sessio 

COLLATERAL and 
pliance exist for the cultivation of Chem 
suphy. The College is furnished with a 
tory, and a Botanical Garden. Botanical 4 
by the Professor in the proper season 

Further information may be had on a 

whom copies of 


2th August, 1858. 


YAdVdSMIAN 


(Cla 
Me 
j 
majesty Civil Service Civil Service of india, Admission to 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, Admission to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, Commissions in the Army, and 
for Admission to the Staff College at Sandhurst. 
A Special Prospectus of these Courses compared with the 
requi tions, together 
with Examinations, 
may 
e FACULTY of ARTS of the COLLEGE will OPEN for the 
SESSION on WEDNES sat 
The JUNIOR SCHOO 
CHAS. C. m | ee 
Museum. 
By order of the 
Ke 
<> 
< 
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NOW IN COURSE OF ORAL DELIVERY. 
R. WILLIAM KIDD's NE 


—* Two lectures, of mo re than co 
been delivered in this town (Guildford) “Willies dd, 
of Hammersmith. We hardly need say, that large audiences as- 
sembled do him the Hall was closely crowded 
that he we 
that he ois mek acan tonnes t. e ind him a charac- 
of which he may well feel proud.”"—Surrey Standard, 


SC OTICE.—Mr. KIDD will LECTURE at EXETER on WED- 
Oct. 7 


NESDAY, Oct. 6; at SIDM and at EX MOUTH, 
He will then proceed, t boven, into Cornwall : 
e the second week S Hovember, in time to fulfil his 
Ww WINTER EN ENG. —— 
Hammersmith, Uct. 2 


E ABORIGINES OF LITERATURE. 


HEROES and VILLAINS—from the Novelists. 
HEROLN ES—from the Novelists and Poets. 
' DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE—Pictures from Books of. 


Mr. HENRY FORSTER reads Papers on the above attractive 
Subjects.—Application, by letter, to 19, Catherine-street, Strand. 


QUPERIOR EDUCATION.—In a first-class 
Establishment for YOUNG LADIES, situated within five 
— south of London, there are a FEW VACANCIES. The 
rts of a private family are offered combined with a sound 
Enelian Education, which is carried on under the a 
superintendence of the Principals. Every attention is paid to 
the religious and moral training of the Pupils, and habits of 
usefulness are inculecat rofessors of talent attend for Lan- 
German and French 


rality. 

tuses, or further San address » care 

of Watherston & Brozden, 16, 
garden 

DUCATION.—Two Lapis, Sisters, high ghly 

educated and experienced in tuition, who receive a LI) 

ED NUMBER of PUPILS at their Establishment, situate - a 

healthy and beautiful locality, five miles the 

Regent's rk, surrounded by large Garden and Grounds, have 

VAC ANC IES. are under the immediate personal 

superintendence the y ~ from whom they receive the 

utmost care and attention, and who are prepared to refer to emi- 

nent Professional Gentlemen, whose Daughters they have edu- 

pply to t Russell- 


cated.—For terms, &c. a to Mr. Witsonx, 21, Great 
street, Bloomsbury. 


ENCH, Italian, German. —Dr. ALTSCHUL, 

Author of § First German Reading-Book,’ (ded 
special permission, to I : 
&e., M. Philolog. Soc., Prof. Elocution.—TWO LANGUAGES 
TAUGHT in the same lesson, or alternately, on the same Terms 
as ¢ 4" ¥ the pupils’ or at his house. Each Janguage spoken in 
his PRIVATE ns, and select, separate CLASSES for Ladies 
and Preparation (‘in languaces for mercantile and or- 
dinary pursuits of life, the Universities, Arm Me and Civil Service 

minations. —, OLD D BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


THE HEADS of SCHOOLS and COL- 
LEGEsS.—Mr. FAHEY, whose Pupils have taken the 
highest honours in the Military Colleges of colwich, Addis- 


mbe, &c., having arranged a Course of Lectures upon Fortifica- 
and other subjects re “Military Colleges and 
Public Competition, IS NGAGEME com- 


Brompton, 
Private ‘Lessons | as before can be taken separately. 


M™ TLITARY EDUCATION.—Preparation for 
branch of the Service Line, Engineers 
PRACTICAL MILITARY COLLEGE of SUNBUR 
February last this establishment has sent 22 Dendidohes for — 
all of whom passed creditably ; them the 
n the list in February, the mien in April, the Fourth in June, 
the Fifthin July. Average number of candidates 15v.—Apply to 
Captain Lexpy, Sunbury, 8. W. 


INSTITUTIONS and SCHOOLS in the 


Neighbourhood of LONDON. — LECTURES delivered on 
GEOLOGY, ASTRONOMY, the HOLY LAND, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and GENERAL HISTORY.— Address A.rna, Street Brothers, 


ll, Serle-street, Lincoln's 's Inn, W.c. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, — 
‘ 
DATED With RESIDENC “eter 4. ©. 
J. Garth “Wilkinson, 


’ark Chapel, Cam mden-to 
M.D., 4, ‘st. John’s Finchley-1 and James Walton, 
Esq., 28, Upper Gower-street, W. 


BANK © I F, 
Established 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 


Parties desirous of Investinc Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of the Ban« or Deposrr, oy which a high rate of interest 
So obtained with ample security 
on ponte ts made by Special Agooumant may be withdrawn with- 


The Interest is in fon 
ISON, 
Forms for ts sent free on 


RAND SRUNK DAILWAY COMPANY 
CANA 
FINAL CALLS ON ‘SIX x PER PREFERENCE 


NOTICE Is | that the remaining Instal- 
ments on the ce Debenture Certificates have been called, 
and will | be due pa rable rd 

en per Cent. on — ¢ the 2th Uctober, 1858. 
= Cent. on the 2th December, 1858. 
y per Cent. on Monday, the 2ist February, 1%59. 

The Certificates must be presented at easrs, Giyy, 
Mitts & Co., 67, Lombard-street, London, E.C., when the payment 
instalment is made. 

per Cent. interest will be charged on all Instalments not 

id at the above dates, and so sone ae they remain in arrear, no 

terest will be 2 Pegabte on the instalments already pai 

Interest at the rate of 6 per Cent. per annum will be paid on all 
suis received in advance of 

Holders have the ying any amount in advance, and 
if they pay up in ful aula receiving Debenture Bonds with 


21, Old Broad-street, Lon 
Septem! er 27th, 


Cc. P, RONEY, Secretary. 


ANTED, by a Screntiric CHEMIST, who 


Dipl ot LECTURE and TEACHERSHIP of 
cHEMIstitt and A SCLENCES.—A. B., Royal College 
of Chemistry, London. 


ONDON INSTITUTION.—SHARE WANTED. 
—Price and particulars to be sent to Mr. Haruaway, No.1, 
Great St. Helen's, London, E.C. 


PREPARE —CLAPHAM PARK.—Mr. 
} i i . Long’s Candidate at 
Department t under sles. 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSISTANTS. — 
Doctors’ Commons. 
OOD-ENGRAVING.—MR. GILKS 
respectfully announces that he continues to execute eve 
Sa of the Art in the best style, -< at most 
DESIGN 


8, Show-cards, and 
RINTED. 21, ESSEX-STRE STRAND,W.C 


and 


RESHAM LIBRARY.—N. H. COTES, 
139, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


ALL NEW BOOKS added as soon as published. The Library 
also contains an extensive Collection of Standard Works in His- 


mis , Travels, Biography, &c. 
—* One Guinea per Annum, and upwards. Prospectuses 


ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION. 
OOMES’ LIBRARY, 141, REGENT-sTREET. 


: 22. BU. 28. ol. pee, 
according to the number of Rooks 
All the best New Books added on the of 
Prospectuses and Catalogues sent on application. 


COOMES’ LIBRARY, 141, REGENT-STREET. 


New Oxrorp-street, October, 1854, 
EVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 
(SECOND HAND) 
On SALE at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Pub. re Offered at 


Mare 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 212 to No. 218, 

(April, each 


Previous Number of an the above, 
M. AGA- 
r set 


LINES, 1856 an + per 
AGA- 

each 


BLACKW FRASER’S 
ZINES, 1°56 and 1°57 .. es 


Previous Numbers, from March, a 


Previous from to 
June, each 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, Nos. to 
Apri 


AL REVIEW, 1856 and 1857, 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 1856 and 
per 


January to June, 1858.. per number 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 1856 and 


Cuaries Epwarp Mvupiz, New Oxford-street, London. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE have publishes 
the following CATALOGUES of their 


1, CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. Greek and tin Classics, 
Archeology, Philology, &c. 

2. THEVLOGICAL CATALOGUE. German and French Books. 
—Philosophy, Metaphysics. 

3. FRENcH CATALOGUE. General Literature, History, 
oyages, Travels, & 

4. AN CATALOGUE. General Literatare Histo 

Belles-Lettres. Suppl. 


Maps and 
5. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE. European Lenguages. 
6. ORLENTAL CATALOGUE, with an Index to Nos. 5 and 6. 
7. ITALIAN CATALOGUE. 
8 SPANISH CATALOGUE, 
9. SCIENTIFIC and MEDICAL CATALOGUE. 


10. CIRCU LARS, 


issued » and 
r Purchasers, 


‘sand 


New Purchases.—Any Catalogue sent post free for 1 stamp. 
Edinburgh. 


October, 1858. 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


the following Works. as the Surplus Copies will be withdrawn 
for Sale as soon as the present demand has subsided :— 

Buckle’s History of Civilization in — 
Travels in Africa—A omens — —~ ts about Wom  ise- 
of the Last Four Vi isit to 

i—Atkingon’s Ex n Siberia—Th ies of 
Serer Years 


the of ‘John Nalifes by 
emoirs of the Duke of St. -Simon— Barth's 


thro 
Oude—Macknights Lif Life of Burke—Scenes of 
after Year—The Year Nine—Life of George Stephenson—Guizot's 


Memoirs of His Own Time. 
Cuarces Epwarp New Oxford-street, London. 


COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, (in 
with the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


SESSION 1858—9. 
The College WILL OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, 
4th of October next, wilt in 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, BA. 
ents, vit of Instruction will given in the 
viz 


()WENS 


hy— Histo 
and P 


Kingdom)- P 


Painting. 

Evenine Crasses ror Persons Not ATTENDING THE CoLLEGE AS 
Srupexts.— ven have to in- 
clude the following su of instruction, viz., English Lan- 
guage, Logic, C Mathematics, History, J 
Netaral History, French 

Appitionat LecTrURES ON Wuicu THE ATTENDANCE Is OPTIONAL. 
AND witHovur Fess, vis. :—On reek of the New Testamen 
On the Hebrew of th the Old 
gion to the Life of the Scholar. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
The following Scholarships and Prizes have been founded for 
competition by Students of the Owens C saues,, viz. :— 
The V ey Scholarship for competitio Classical Learning ; 
avnual value 90l., tenable for two years. 
“The Scholarship for competition in the critical 
knowtedye of the Greek Text of the New Testament; annual 
tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Soh olarships, viz., two Scholarshi 8 in Chemistry, 
value 50l. each, tenable for two years; two Scholarships. 
= athematies, aunual value each, tenable for not 
woy 

Dalton | Prizes in Chemistry are also anton des to be offered. 
The Dalton Prizes in Natural History, value 15., given annually. 
Dinner will be provided within the ‘College w for such as 


may desire it. 
urther particulars will be found in & Prospectus, which may 
be had from Mr. Nicholson, at the College, Quay-street, Man- 


The Principal will attend at Celie, of 
receiving Students, on the 4th, and Tuesday, Pibe oth of 
woop, B.A. Principal. 
Foun Solicitor and Becretary to the Trustees. 


St. James's Chambers, South King-street, Manchester. 


ALLINGTON HALL, NORTHAMPTON. 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for LADIES. 
ageme by Mrs. SHARP (late of Barn-hill House, Stamford). 
Piane and Harp— Mr. of Londen, Pianists to 
the Grand- Duchess Stephanie of Baden. 
Piano—Fraulein [da Moldt, Pupil of Pridrich of Hamburgh, ond 
Pupil and Niece of Frauzen, Director of Music at the Court 


ef Vl reh. 
Singing Miss R of Crivelli, 
French — Mdlie. Notaire, holding 


Certificated Teacher, 
from the Sorbonne and Hotel de Ville, Paris. 
German— Fraulein Ida Moldt, of Hanover. 


Drawing— Miss Lewis, of , Pupil of Corbould, and — 
holder of two Medals of the (ntl of Art, 


London. 

Dancivg— Mr. Alfred Dorrell. 

DALLINGTON HALL is situated in a salubrious Gatrict, 
stands in an extensive Park, and has immed attached a 
seven acres of Gardens and Pleasure Srounee 
had man successful experience in the E jucation a 
agement nent of You Younes Ladies. In addition to high-closs tuition in 
accomplishments and various branches of kuowledge, every exer- 
tion is made to secure to the Pupils C C— - moral and religious 
gas, by kind and beral provision, to promote 


persona! 
is Kindly. to the Fiennes 8. Trotman, 


the Vica Dalli n; the Rev. F. retton, Rector of St. 
Head- Master of the Grammar School, Stamford to 
the N. wee, Rector of All Saiuts’ Stamford ; to the Rev. 
D. E. Jones, St. John's, Stanford ; to to Spencer P 
Esq., M.D., ; to the Rev. Cookson, of 
Northamptonshire ; to W. A. Dolby, Esq., of Syston, G 

and to P Ladies whe have been eduented by 


-HILL SCHOOL, Henpow, Middlesex. 
Second Quarter of the 
to the Head- Master, Resident 


Mra. 8 

Hall, July, 1858. 

ead-Master—Rev. PH ILIP SMITH, B.A., 
we by a Staff of Resident Masters. 

The present Session begins Oct. 1 

Terms— Forty Guineas for Boys under Eleven; and & Boys 
—-L.. age Pitty Guinea 
Secretary, at the School ; or the cng” ae Founders’ 
Hall, Swithin’s-lane. 


9. 
REV. T. REES, 


DUCATION in GERMANY.— OBERSTEIN 


8 L (near Kreutznach-on-the-Nahe), conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. O. SCHMID, poctestant Minister. Instroction is 
given in the German and ; alsoin Religion, 


neuages ; 

Classics, History, Geography, "Mathematics, Commercial Sciences, 

and Drawing. Music and Daveing extra. references can 

be given. From the middle to the end of September, Mr. Burtiy, 

French Master of the Establishment, will be in London ready to 
take to Oberstein any Pupils who muy be entrusted to him. 

Parents who are desirous to see Lim are requested to apply for 


his address, as well as for poeapestnsts, to Mr. Guaversotes, 
DUCATTON in GERMANY. — The Rev. 


of Hameln RE- 


DAMMANN, 
MITED 


Dr. 
CEIVES ‘eee his House a L 
GENTLE N, to prepare — with the assistance of hich 
qualified Masters, for the Universities or Comm 1 Life. There 
will be some VACANCIES shortly.— For Prespeshusesend further 
particulars, please to | tlemen :— Rev. Dr. 
J. Hamilton, 42, Gower eet, London ; 5 a G. Moon, Port- 
n; 5. Williams, Esq., 14, Henrietta-street, 
Coveut-garden, Rev. Th. Dunean Louvain: cresce 
Neweastle-upon-Ty ne ; O. Nussey, Esq.,1 Leeds; 
W. Willans, Esq J J.P., West Parede. eld. 


GRADUATE of OXFORD, Second Class- 
man, and Scholar of his LColtane wishes to obtain PUPILS 
READING FOR MATRIC TION, or other Examinations. 
References. — Address We Mair & Son, 22, Hen- 


cal— Natural History (for this 
ology of Man and of the Animal 
Languages and Literature—and 
== 
R 
ed 
as 
—Nothing New, b 
Julia 
Travels in Africa — Sta — | 
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ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL SCHOOL 

OF MEDICINE 

BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

BESSION 
The Westminster Hospital was Instituted ap. 1719, and Incor- 
ament A.D. 1836. Itcontains 175 Beds, and 

affords relief to about 20,000 Out- Patients annually 

The SESSION COMMENCED on FRIDAY, the Ist of 
Address, by Dr. FRE- 


OCTOBER with an Introductory 
DERIC BIRD 
Hospital Practice. 
De Bashan, Dr. leas Dr. Radcliffe. 
Mr. Brooke, Mr. Holthouse. 
Assistant-Su —Mr. Hol Mr Mr. Power. 
Surgeon “Dentist—Mr. endon. 


Lectures. 
WINTER TERM—Commencing Vct. 1, terminating March 31. 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy— Mr. Holthouse. 
Practical pher Heath. 


suman May 1, terminating July 31. 


Syme F.L8. 
and Zoology— Mr. Pittard. 
Philosophy Me Brooke, M.A. F.R.S. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutice— lr. Radcliffe. 
Forensic Medicine— Dr. Fincham Dr. Marcet, F.R.S. 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Marcet, F.R.S. 
Midwifery—Dr. Frederic Bird. 


regulations of 
during the Winter and Summer Terms, by the Physicians and 


Clerk, and Surgeons” Drewes 


Clinical Assistants, Ph 
‘Any period of Hospital Practice, or any Course of Lectures, 


ore selected from the wees qualified 
Entire by Hospital Practice and 
Lectures) required b rgeons and the Society of 
es, may be on nt of Seventy Guineas. 
infor obtained on application to 
LSON, Secretary to the Hospital. 


UCATION in the CITY of HANOVER 

(Germany).—A limited pusher of YOUNG LADIES can 

be RECEIVED im the House of a Literary Professor and his 

Wife (the latter an eminent Musician), ny will enjoy all 
comfort of Home, ty for 

usic nging, &c. Terms, 


& Sane, | 
"Dr. are of Menara. Nissen & Parker, 43, 


Guineas per annu 
Mark .~Address 
laue, 
DITOR.—A Gentleman, of considerable 
Attainments and Experience in Classical. Bi 
Antiquarian, and 
a Journal or Review.—Address Atrua, to the care of Messrs. 
Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, London. Wi w.c. 


RACTICAL CHEMISTRY .— Dr. 
SEN RE-OPENED | his LABORATORY on of OC- 


terme, af the La No. 1, Torri 
?P.M.— For rms, 
street oF or te sboratory. No. &Co., 


ANTED, b (30 years of 


on Ase f King eze, London, a situation 
as LIBR SECRETA RY, or ATOR, in any Public 
Establishment. e is f business and literary 


habits, 
can give the highest na to 
ty.— P. 35, Haymarket, 8. 


PUPIL for MUSIC. Docror 

C desires to RECEIVE a ¥ eman as an 

ARTICLED PUPIL. to ae ean aff daily expene in 
Cathedral Service, and i e instruction 

on the Organ (with a on the 


fetter, to at Mr. Novell.’s, 9, premium 
RENCH BOOKS supplied at TenpEence the 
—A CATALOGUE of New FRENCH and AME- 


France. 
RICAN MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC WORKS, sent free per 
post on receipt of two stamps, by H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


CARCE and CURIOUS OLD BOOKS, also 
STANDARD MODERS BOOKS, in all classes o ¢ Litera- 
uced Prices, i ET's CATALOGUE for | 


OCTO BER ready, grat free fo 
now 
may be seen month's Fraser's Magazine. 


Bought in any 


A MICROSCOPE, made by an eminent London 
BE SOLD. Compound Achromatic, and Polar- 
nical stage, and 1 inch 


Steck ay ving a range of ify er from 35 

400 diameters, with condenser, box, &e. All 
ed i y cabinet. The price 132 13s. It cost 17h 6a. 
be seen at Mr Gairrita Downe’s, Chronometer Maker, 13, 


Newington-green, Islington, N. 


E “NEW POCKET CAMERA.”—With 
this smal] Instrument, the Tourist provided with prepared 
may secure the most beautiful scenes in his travels, with- 
out any messing or inconvenience. An inspection invited. 
London Stereoseopic Company, 54, Oheapside. 


OBJECTS.—Just published, 
of the bah by 3. 4¢.,8 DESCRIPTIVE C TALOGUE 


ve and beautiful OBJECTS for the MICRO. 
SCOPE. “It incledes all the ke riet 


and FOSSILS.—Collections or 
Specimens supplied by Mr. DAMON, of 
particulars see t io Athenaum, M 


IX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6d.—First-Class 
untouched PI HOTOGRAPHS on PAPER, equal to Eugrav- 


ings, will frame paste f album, or inclose in a let 
At the L& NDON SCHOUL of PHOTOGRAPHY, 
174, REGENT: STREET (opposite Burlivgton-street). 


LONG’S DRY PROCESS FOR TOURISTS. 
Third Edition, just published, price 1s. ; per post, ls. 1d. 
E DRY ‘COLLODION By 


men, 
artistic <g> of the P 
Photographic. bie Makers to Her 
Majesty, 153, Plect-street, London 


HOTOGRAPHY.—REDUCED PRICE 
LIST and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of PHOTO- 
free o attention of amateurs.” 
Bland ong, Photographic Makers to Her 
Majesty, 153, Fleet-street, London 


AKE WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 
BOT ABLISHMENT. WESTMORELAND, 


Proprietor— DSON, M.RC 
gp eeepestnase mtg may be had on application to the Surgeon of the 
MEDALS, BRONZES, NUMIS- 
MATIC 


~ CURT, of Lond Coin-dealer 
he decease of Mr. Cureton, 


to state 
he will RN FROM for the fortheoming 


Greek Coi usa and poi nn very early in October. Com- 
missions executed , with utmost and attention.— 
Address, pes} pane, | paid. at bis usual residence, 33, Great Portland- 
street, Regent-street. 

ALLERY of ELECTRO-BRONZES, 
No. 391, Strand. Admission Free. 


n Co ene and “Gold and Silver, by the Gal- 


vanic Plastique | Patent 

ing them for eneral decorative 
ne forming extremely beautiful cad novel acquisitions 

fo the wing Koom, Library, or l’icture Gallery, as 


Scriptural, Emblematical, and other high! tateresting 
Pieces in - solid having been exhibited several times 
ones of the Royal Inetitatice and leading Test. 
tutions of Lond are NOW UN VIEW to the Public, at the 


ur- 


capabili 
Sem cap ts who are now being 
throes hout the Country. . CHALON, Secretary. 


and TABLETS, 


2s. é6d., in colour, 5¢., painted om ve 
2is., Crests on Seals or Hing &. Mon msand Heraldic De- 
Sard or one iting. ved Crest, two neas. Lever 


and Crest-d Lllustrated price list, post free,—T. 
MOORING, ry ‘Heraldic Artist iwhe has received the 
gold medai E ingraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. 


AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIP- 

VE and ILLUSTRATED omy of whatever relates to 

the AQUARIUM, is now ready, price ls.; or by post for 13 
stam ps. 23 pages and 87 Weoodcuts. 


w. Alto Lioyd, 19, 20 & 204, Portland-road, Regent's Park, 


NOtiCcE.— ELLIOTT BROTHERS, Opticians 
to the Admiralty, Ordnance, and East India Company, and 

successors to Watkins & Hill, respectfully to give notice that 
they have REMOVED from 54, trand, and 5, Charing Cross, to 
more extensive premises, No. 30, Strand, formerly Warren’s.— 
Illustrated Catalogues by post for 18 stamps. 


ENTIRE REMOVAL FROM ARGYLL-PLACE, 


R. CULVERWELL hee and Successor 
to the late R. J. Culverwell, M.D., Author of * What to 


Eat,” ae practised five years in A after his Brot nee 
death in 1853, and has now his 
to No.3, GREAT 


EONARD & CO. AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
bscribers solicit 


The Su gnwments Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., 
led facili 


xhibition and Sale of which 
have unequal! jes, and will return prompt account 


LEONARD & CO. Boston, U. 8. 


N ®,vorioxas —J. A. BRODHEAD & Co., 
ATCTIONSERS and COMMISSION MER- 
S3 and 55, TREMONT-STREET poseus UNITED 

STATES. solicit GONSIONMEN of Books, En- 
and Objects of Art generally. 
tion te the Sale of su ments, 
or their English friends prices, liberal advances 


Campbe and nalleases. References: Hon. 
B. Cam bell, U Coneul. Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, 
Lond itis Execlie cellency, N. P. Banks, Boston; Butler, Keith 


PF. A. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, United States 


Sales by Auction 
Natural History Specimens, Belgian Canaries, Household 
Furniture, and Miscellaneous Items. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


on FRIDAY, October at hea recisely, a Collecti 
of MINERALS, FOSSI SHELL 5. BIRDS, in Glazed 


Cases, Insects and | Cabnste, "Dried Plants, 25 Pair of fine Belgian 
Canaries, Books, E Fares, and some Household Fur- 
niture, of Li Table, Bookcases, Rosewood Loo 
ay be elowea ¢ on the day prior, and Catalogues had. 
The celebrated Collection of Capt. C. von Schleinitz. 
MON DAY, the 4th of of ‘will be 
at LEIPZIG, the jon of DUTCH 
and PLeMisH PICTURES, conta some of 
important, of Huysman, 8. tJ. Ruy edacl, Begeyr, Van 
weed be 
e 


Cuyp, 
be Williams & Norgate, 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. COVITI. 

SER = rwarded to the Publisher's 4th, and 
ty oy the 6th of October. 


50, Albemarle-street, London, 
Sept. 13, 1858. 


E EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. o. CCXX.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for inse ove requested 

forwarded to the Publishers OVE TISE- 
MENTS and BILLS cannot be received later than F riday next. 


: Longman & Co. 39, eheanereeaaiine 


a WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
EW SERIES. 
No. XXVIIL. OCTOBER, 1858. Price és. 
Contenta. 

I. FRANCE UNDER LUUIS NAPOLEON, 

Il. INDIAN HEROES. 
IIL, F. W. NEWMAN, AND HIS EVANGELICAL CRITICS, 
1V. TRAVEL DURING THE LAST HALF-CENTURY, 

Vv. THE CALAS TRAGEDY. 

VL. REALISM IN ART: RECENT GERMAN FICTION, 
VIL. OUTBREAK OF THE ENGLISH REVULUTION, 462, 
CUNTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—$ 1. Theology and Phi- 


ary Sociol Voy and Travels 


5. Belles 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


E BRITISH QUARTERLY DEVIEW, 
No. 56, price 6s., will be eee 


Con 
1. History of Bogiand. 
2. The Vatican Greek Testament. 
cliffe—his 
Jomte’s Religion ator "Atheists. 


odotus — 
8 Uur Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


Londen ford, aul's Churchyard; and 


Price H 


MISCELLANY, 
alf-a-Crown. 


CONTENTS for OCTOBER. No. COLXI,. 
ST. CANICE’S CATHEDRAL. 
A LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 
WINTER REMINISCENCES OF ALGIERS. 
VOITURE. By MONKSHOOD. 
THE SEXTON'’S BROTHER. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON L 
TWICE AVENGED. 
By W. CHARLES 


MAZARIN AND HIS NIBCES. 
PAINT HEART NEVER WON PAIR LADY. 
COSTELLO. Chapters 
XXXVIIL. 
Lendon: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


CONTENTS for OCTOBER. No. CCCCLIV. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
RABY VERNER. By the AUTHOR of ‘ ASHLEY.’ 
THE PRINCESS ORSINI. By SIR NATHANIEL. 
ADVENTURES OF AN OLD SAILOR. 
WHO Is SANE? By EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. By HEBERDEN MILFORD. 
PRISON HOURS. 
MUTATIONS. 
TVO ULD. By Mrs. BUSHBY. 
HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
A PEEP AT THE FAR WEST. By an BNGLISHER. 

Chapman & Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 
Bold by all all Beskselless and Newsmen. 


NHE LONDON REVIEW, No. XXL, 


ce fa. 
Contenta.—I. on of the English 
Arabian Pailossphy English Dictionaries — IV. 
and i h~ of the Roman in 


By DUDLEY 
XXXIV., XXXV., XXXVL, and 


Wales Character 

Indian Languages he Last of the Alchemistse—ViI. Meri- 
vale’s Roman History — John Albert Beugel — 1X. The 
Southern Frontier of the Russian Empire— Brief Literary Notices. 


London: Alexander Heylin, 28, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
SER’S MAGAZINE for Ocroper, 1858, 
2a, 6d., contains— 
The Yellow Gown. A Ghost| Hints for Vagabonda fe See 
. Whyte of Themselves —The Moselle. 
The Political Pulpit of the Civil 
How I killed a Cariboo. 


zee Cruise of the Betsey. 
Richard of the Forest. By 
Recent Travellers in Central| Sylvester's Du Bartas.” 
America. 


at Deutz. 
Ford. —In Memo- 


Cloudlight on the Rigt 
Chapters XI. — Columbia and Van- 
XIV. couver’s Island. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE, 
Price 6d. 


Stereographs for OCTODER, No. IV. 
1. COBHAM PARK, KENT. 
Il. SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
IIL. THE SUCCULENT HOUSE, KEW. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, 


7 | 
- and Hillman. | 
CLINICAL LECTURES —I addition to the instruction given 
by all the Medical Officers during their visits, Courses of Lec T 
tures on Clinical Medicine and Surgery, in accordance with the 
and 
gives a clear and comprehensive Description of what is worth 
croscope er, 34, Hi 
Martin's olborn, opposite D 
Henrietta-street, Covent-gardex 
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OLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGA- 
ZINE and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, for 
OCTOBER, contains :—What is to be done with the China Force 
—The Great Steam Kam—The Iodian Police—Our Advance on 
Lucknow, with Troops to India’ Part I11 —Is Cherbourg Assail- 
able by Sea ?—The Keoyal Naval Cadet—Kemouuts for Lodia from 
the Cape of Good Hope—Sites for Barracks—The Smoke Nuisance 
in the Navy, with Diagrams—The English (Officer in India—Screw 
Steam Navy—The Militia and its Lawa—The Commissariat— Ad- 
ventures of a Veteran—The Warrant (fficers of the Navy—Anglo- 
African Pecguene—Seamtes, Promotions, and Navaland Military 


Intelligence of the M 
Hurst & Blackett, Pablishers, Successors to Henry Cvlburn, 13, 


Great M Mar lborvugh-street. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for OcrToBEr, 
price 1s. 6d., contains— 

1. CILERBOU RG, 

2. TIE REVISION OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 

3. BACON'S PHILOSUPHY. 

4. TUL INDIAN MUTINY. 

5. CAIRD'S SERMONS, 

6. MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

MONTHLY REVIEW OF PUBLIC EVENTS. 
London: Ward & Co. Paternoster-row. 


I T A N, for OcroserR, No. CLXIII. 
THE STORY OF AN EXILE. 


price 23. 6d. 
MY FIRST LOCK-UP. 
LEVITER LEGENDA. The Last Part. 
OUTLINE OF A STORM. 
BEHIND THE SCENES IN PARIS—A TALE OF THE 
CLUBS AND THE SECRET POLICE— 
Chapter XX. —The Ch&teau de Ronville. 
Chapter XXI.—The Chanoinesse Triumphs. 
Chapter XXII.—The Féte-D 
Chapter XXIII.—Agony. 
THE NEW BOOKS— 
Norway: Fresh Air and Exercise—The Great Fair of Am- 
sterdam—The Bridal Crown and Marriage Ceremonies—'T he 
Thieves’ Cave—A Bear Story—Curious Nursery Rhymes—The 


Ice Cave—A Norwegian Congregation. 

Sketches of the Tea-Ports of China: The Appearance of Hong- 
Konge—A Sight of Canton—A Visit to Shaughae—The City of 
Foo-Chuw—Chinese History and Character. 

London: James Hogg & Sons, St. Bride's Avenue, Fleet-street, 

and Edi Edinbu irgh. 


Now ready, 


= E CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
vo. CIL. for OCTOBER. 
Contents, 
Science and Revelation. 
Blunt on the 
Gladstone on 
Sunday Schoo 
The Outcast ona he Poor of London 
‘ray Morgaez against the Bull Ineffabilis. 
‘colesinstical iu Scotland. 
. Savonarola. 
Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &. 
London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row 


HURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY 
REVIEW, for OCTUBER (ls.) contains— 

Buckle’s History of Civilization. 

V -d hers: Rev. Chas. Kingsley. 

Sermons by Rev. Jobn Caird. 

Recent Commentators on Genesis, Mystical and Literal. 

Catholicism in Scotland. 


Brief Literary Notices 
London : Bell & Daldy, 196, Fleet-street. 


E CHURCH MISSIONARY INTEL- 
LIGENCER, for UCTOBER, Illustrated, price 5d., con- 
1, China opened. 

2 The Gold. Fields of California and Australia. 

3. “ How isa Christian Government to deal with Caste”? 
4. Monogamy and the Baptism of Polygamistic Con 

5. Recent Intell 


telligence, &c. 
Seeleys ; Nisbet; Hatchard. 


Just published, price 6d. 
[HE UNITARIAN PULPIT: Sermons by 
Ministers of th 


e Unitarian Church. No. 18 is now ready, 
containing Sermons by the Revs. Franklin Baker, M.A., Chas. 


Clarke, and Thos. L. Marshail. 
London : Edward T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


Nu BLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 310. OCTOBER, 1858. 
Fitzcera.p, “ The By Harry Lorregver, 


po 


Recent Travels in Sardinia. | Life in Old Ireland. 

in North-West. | on Atomic Theory. 

Count Cagli 

Rides upon Mules and Donkeys. Artist Life in Reme. Conclusion, 
—IV. To Karnak and ' Theological Sty 


a by Moonlight and Our Foreign Courier. Part VI. 
__ Dublin: Alex. Thom & Sons. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


BLAcKWoon's MAGAZIN E, for OcToBER, 
1858. No. DXVI. Price 22. 6d. 


Contents, 
What will he do withit? B 
t y Pisistratus Caxton. Part XVII 


earth. Part II. 


-Ring. 
The Ballad Poetry of Scotland and of Ireland. 
Lord Clyde’s Campaign in India 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD,’ 
No. VII. price Sixpence, containing 

A READING PARTY IN THE LONG VACATION. 

FATHER TOM AND THE POPE. 


The previous Numbe 
Ts may be 


had separately, price 
; orin Two Volumes, bound in cloth, price Oue Shilling and 


each. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL. 


Part 127, for | ls. contains a 


finished Engraving of an'’s Kotato 
Steam-Eneine, and Original 1 articles on The Prospects of Salenes 
— Wood-Carving of Sewing Machinery— Me- 


chanical Notes from Ameri a, Sout Africa— Royal ae 


ing; Cok, m 
Govdfe llow’s Registered Fire boxes— Cotton from 
Africa—City s Turbine—Neall's Gas Stove— 
BKodmer’s V alve—Sib ey’s Carder— Patent w of France— Patent 
Cases—F romont’ (irease Coe ck—Keviews— Monthly Notes—Cor- 
Lists of Patents and Registered 


Editor's Offices 


Designs. 
Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 
(Oftices for Patents), 47, Liveoln’s Inn-fields. 


Now ready, price ls. No. I. of 


HE AMATEUR’S MAGAZINE; a New 
Monthly Periodical for Amateurs. 

Contents : — Address — Developed — An Interlude — The 
Spa of Albave, Chapters I. & I1.—William Su- 
jolets—The Atoms— Music and the | Jrama, &e. 

M. r, 5, Bonverie street, F leet-street, C.; and of all Bouok- 
sellers. — single Copy (pest free) for 12 stamp 


Now ate cloth boards, 4s, 6d. Vol. V. Re-issue of 
ASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, con- 


taining, in addition to the numerous branches of Education 
treated of in the four vols. giveady ~ ublished, Lessons in Algebra, 
Bookkeeping, Chemistry, French eadings, Gevgraphy, Geology, 
Geometry, (ireek, Italian, Physics or Natural Philosophy, RKead- 
ing and Elocution, and Mathematical Illustrations ; besides a 
variety of other useful information.—‘*‘ The execution of ev 7 i 
tion of it is masterly. The success has been enurmous; 
and filled up a field of im- 
aut to the community.” Dullin zine —* We 
recommend the work to the of an 
intelligent public.” Scottish Preaa. “The work is esteemed a com- 
plete manual of popular information.” Leader.—“Can be com- 
mended as an excellent repository of valuable information.” Dum- 
Sries We d earnestly re this cheap 
and most useful work.” Jerse re- i of 
fm y Popular Educator’ is a favourable sign of the tim 
ready, Nos. 1 to 4d. each. P 1 
and S4d. each ; and Divisions 1 to 1, ls. each. Also 
hed in double vols. price Ba. td, Cases for binding aoe 
vols. ls. 3d.; double vols. ls. 9d. 


London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


J. F. HOPE’S NEW WORKS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


FIVE YEARS OF IT. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Opinions of the Press. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“‘ The author of ‘Five Years of It’ is not happy in the 
outset; but by degrees the book improves. From being 
bored we become interested, and our final opinion is very 
different from that which at first we had been disposed to 
form......We suspect that in sketching the plot of ‘ Five 
Years of It’ we have not made our readers acquainted with 
the best part of the book. The characters are distinctly 
conceived, well discriminated, and consistently maintained ; 
and the language is good.” 


MORNING POST. 


**Mr. Austin can sustain a dialogue with animation, his 
sentiment is often pleasing, and refreshing, if not very 
sound; his descriptive passages spirited, and his style 
buoyant and polished.” 


ATHENZUM. 


There is evidence of talent and capability.. ....There 
is a spirit and vitality about the book which argues well 
for the author's success.” 


LEADER. 


** It is doing but critical justice to say, there is very con- 
siderable talent evinced in his production.” 


London: J. F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


SECOND EDITION. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
E ADVENTURES of MRS. COLONEL 
SOMERSET in CAFFRARIA. Edited by J. E. FENTON. 
“ Mrs. Somerset has some startling —--4 to tell, which in 
another place might seusind ws of M 


NEW STORY BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
This day, price le. No. VIII. (to be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Numbers’, of 
HE GORDIAN KNOT. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of ‘Aspen Court.’ 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by TENNIEL 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


| In 1 vol. pest 8vo. with Maps and Diagrams, price 9s. 
HE PRINCIPLES of PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY; being | an heise of into Phenomena and 
their Canses: prepared for the College. By the Rev. 
C. G. NICOLAY, F.RGS., of King's aud 


Queeu's Colleges, London 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, yy Nera and E. P. Wil- 


liames, Bride-court, Blackfriars. P. Bovk- 
seller to Eton College. 


Just published, Part V_ , price 2s. 


HE HISTORY of the PEACE, from 1815 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. Being Part XLVIIT. 


of the‘ History of Eng 
To be comp! in One Volume. 


PART XL. price ls. 


HRONICLE of the REVOLT in INDIA, 
and of the TRANSACTIONS in CHINA in 1856-7, ke. 
Illustrated by Maps, Plans, and Miscellaneous Sketches. 


PART XI. price 7d. of a New Edition of 


HAMBERS’S CYCLOPAZDIA of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: a History, Critical and Biographical, of 
British Authors. With Specimens of their Writings. 


PART XXIII. price 7d. 
INFORMATION for the 
PEOPLE. 


PART LVII. for OCTOBER, price 7d. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and AR 
W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh and paren 


DINBURGH VETERINARY REVIEW 
and ANNALS of COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. Pub- 
lished Quarterly, price 3s. 
Contents of No 11. October, 1853. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS and CASES 
B. W. Kichardson, M.D., London.— On the Investigation of Epi- 
demic Diseases in Man by Comparative Ex ent. 
R. Aneus Smith, Ph.v., F.K.8S.. &., Manchester. “Stray Observa- 
tious on Clecniinan: in Houses and Farm Buildings. 
Charles Menting, M.R.C.V.S., South Hetton.— On Scarlatina in 


the 

+ ne, M.R.C.V.8., Cupar.— Case of Intestinal Cal- 
h orse, witha W from a Cere- 
bral Tumour. of Upi-thot 

James C.V.8., Fracture 


u 
John G amgee, M.R.C.V.S.—Clinical Report of the Edinburgh 
New Veterinary College, with Illustrations. 
REVIEWS. 
LEADING ARTICLES. 
A Few Words to Veterinary Stadents— 
with Preareso~ The Charter of the Royo) 
Surgeons—New Chair of Comparative Pathology— Ventilation 
in Stables, with lllustrations 
PERISCOPE, VETERINARY NEWS, &c. &c. 
Edinburgh: Sutherland & Knox. London : Simpkin & Co. 


ITERARY CELEBRITIES.—The next of 

e CRITIC PORTKAITS of CELEBRITIES in LITE- 

KA TUNE. SCIENCE, and AKT, will accompany the CRITIC of 

2, and will be a beautifully-executed Portrait 
Toned Paper, ‘of Mr. JAMES HANNAY, with Fac-simile 

Autograph, and a Biographical Sketch. A Copy in retura fe 


tam 


THEATRES. —ST. MARTIN’S 


CHURCH, —The on of DAY (enlarged to 
—Fine Illustratiens of 
and British 


of Crypt at Fountains 
ouses in Pilcrim-street—The Guards’ Memo London— Law 

— Roofing Tiles—Church- building 

News—A Kamble in Worcestershire—' Fhe Nine Hours’ Move- 


&c.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all Book- 
ers. 


A SALETTE. —The GUARDIAN rat 
NESDAY NEXT, October 44 will contain a 
of the ANNIVEIts SARY PILGRIMAGE to LA SALBTTE 4 
witnessed by ite French cman ty The GUARDIA is 
published every Wednesday, price 7d. stamped, 6d. unstamped, a 
3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.c. 


Just published, in 1 thick vol. 8yo. price 1s, cloth, 


(PORICS for INDIAN STATE SMEN. 
By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq., Barrister-at- Lay, 
Madras, Antes of ‘ The Kebellion in India. 


son Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
BOOKS AT FREE- TRADE 
the Great, Vols. 


published at 40s. 
dition, 
t t _ f Char e Bronte, 

Disraeli the Eider, new and cheap edition, in 3 vols. each 
published at 4a. —H. W. Longfellow 8 Courtship of Miles 
Standish, 4a. 2d., published at Se; the cheap edition 10d. 4 pub- 
at le —C. Dicken mplete Works, vew library ¢ 
5a. h vol, published,» out) — Pacts 

24, 11d. bil at 3e. 6¢d.— Paul Ferro 

arsonage 9d, ublished at 6d.—Davi 
field, ublish All ne 
terms.—8. 4, Copthall-buildings, back of h 
E.C., l warrant rfect 


| 
LE MAGAZIN des DEMOISELLES pour —— 
l’Année 1858-59.—London, 12s. : Country, 14a 
Subscribers to the above Journal are respectfully informed that 
a et a the last Number of the present year has been delivered, and they 
are requested to intimate their intention of continuing the same, 
60 as to avoid any interruption in the delivery of the same. 
W. Jeffs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington-arcade, and 69, a 
King’s-road, Brighton. 
T 
| 
The Light on the H 
ne e address, The rate of postage is 2d, for eac . 
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PDAMPINI'’S SELECTION S from ITALIAN 
AUTHORS. Price 
London: Marshall & Co. 


Dedicated by permiaon ¢ to the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. &e. 


Just ready, in demy price 7a. 6d., with large Tabular State- 
a coloured 3 Map showing the geographical Distribu- 


A HAN 'D.BOOK of the COTTON TRADE. 
By THOMAS ELLISON. 


an& Co. Liverpool: Woollard, Castle-street. 
omson & Son, Markct-street. 


London: 
Manchester : 


( (ENERA of BRITISH MOTHS. By H. 
NOEL HUMPHREYS. Illustrated by a Series of Pic- 
turesque — of Moths, accompanied by their respective Cater- 
pillars, and Plants on which they are found. lart Vil. for 
OCTOBER, will contain bet ween 30 and 40 Moths and ¢ coterpiiinah, 
coloured from Natural Objects, Some of which are as follows :— 
The Golden Far—The Marbled Minor—The Cloaked Minor—The 
Rustic Shoulder-Knot—The Union Rustic— The Bridled Uchre— 
The Small Angleshades -The Dot—The Bright-line brown Eye— 
e— The Shears—The Farly Grey—The Bordered 
tiothic—The Gothie—The Champiou—The Heantifual 
Coronet—The Sallow—The Great Lrocade. Sent post free 
mps. 


on receipt of 3 
~esierigg Paul Jerrard & Son, 170, Fleet-street. 


MR. W. C. BENNETT'S 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


UEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE; 
and OTILER PVEMS. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


From the Critic. 

“We look upon Mr. Bennett as a landmark to indicate the way 
where lie the strength of nature and the power of simplicity. Ie 
is one of those old-fashioned posto~-case now, and valuable from 
their rarity,—who were not ashamed to speak paturally like men, 
and = orpees power without the ex hibition of muscular throes. 
Asa *Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is admirable ; it has the 
intensity of erasie. fire. It is brief, but pointed and defiued as a 
poign In con spicuous contrast to this poem we would place 
another, entitled ‘A New Griselda.’ Here there is simplicity of 
style, but neither bareness nor barrenness. The tender emotions, 
which are best known to those who dive deepest below the surface 
of domestic life, are employed in thi« poem as only a true poet 
can employ them. a Bennett's great triumphs, in our opinion, 
consist ae in the k ingly manner in which he walks the classic 
regions of the ‘Gods,’ but in the homely step which carries him 
through t the dwellings of men. He is koown—and it is a pleasing 

owledgment of his fame to say so — by thousands of little 
happy folk, wingless, but no lees on thot account our wareeey 
angels, and by t ousands of full-grown men and women. 
wonder he is so well known, since he has conversed with them 
ina guage d can understand—since he has ~ to 
them home delights and h«me sorrows with the p t Saxon 
feeling. The vo before us will serve still “to the 
fellowship of the poet and his readers. 


From the Weekly Dispatch. 

“Mr. W. C. Bennett is a poet of great power, and possessing a 
fine descriptive faculty, especially on subjecte of 
& picturesque, rural character. Some of his poems on rr 
too, are the 4~ the language, and are 
familia rinat homes. ~ ‘ongest poem in the book is 

Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance,’ a terrible tale, related with com- 
mensurate force. an ambitious strain, finely 
conceived nee executed. Mr. Bennett has produced a charming 


and grace 
From the Guardian. 
r. writes with skill, and what is more 
taste 


From Fraser's Magazine. 

“It is impossible to the uine pictorial pow f the 
mind from which this might 
iti s and Ariadne,” in ou 
of *shelley’ 4 


oe From the Athenaum, 
a tender t 
new in hie thought and charming fancy find graceful 
From Examiner. 
“Mr. W. C. hares with Dr. Mackay the right to be 


Benne: 
lar on the score of simple unaffected utterance. In his new 
volume we like the natural tone of the ‘\ew Griselda’ better 
than the bal stvle—less suited to the writer's genins—of the 
Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance,’ after which the book is named. 
But there is eve — unexaggerated expression, a pleasant 
sense of the joy of the poy —— of blooming thorn trees, 
love wh ew writers of our da ve expressed 
so much naive fidelity as Mr. Bennett.” P i 


From the eee Ma 


“Another volum e has ceeded from the of Mr. W. 
Bennett. It is entitled * Eleanor’s V pen of and 
Poeins.’ Among these there are strains that bring Tennyson and 


Browning to mind, without abating our respect forthe immediate 
author. “ ‘he ballad which initiates the collection is written in 
stanza-couplets, and shows a power 1 dealing with the elements 
of the terrible perhaps not sus the author's admirers. Un 
Fair Rosamond he dwells but itt, e; the vindictive feelings of 
the jealous wr are those that have plaiuly fascinated the 
Poet's genius. dramatic poem, entitled ‘ A Character,’ manifests 
the same tendency. The Creole, Lina Merton, is a Queen Eleanor 
on a small scale, and of a more metaphy sical turn of mind ; but 
her vengeance is equally cruel, or rather more so. The e Queen 
only murders, but the Creole avnihilates. The piece, however, 
most to our mind is* The Boat Race.’ The‘ New Griselda,’ which 
is evidently the writer's favourite, has less and the 
conventions introduced Mr. Ben- 
nett’s classic imita Theocritus 
pieces yema * Ariadne,’ and * The 
The political ri are vigorvus, satirical, 
acquired by the author for 
nett. “In not the foil that 
8 not the follow 
quisite?......Among the more ambitious effo rts, w ~~ 
with especial commen ee the poems entitled *‘ Colunsbun’ and 
The 8 * The a ballad which simplicity, 
as it were, in a war embrace.” y 


of pure beauty 
disturb the ideal impressions. 
tations are as 


ove to encounter Mr. Ben 


IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL & POLY- 
BLANK. PriceSs.each. The Number fur OCCUBER coutaius 


A. H. LAYARD, Esq. D.C.L. 
With Memubir. 


Maull & Polvblank, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Picca- 
dilly; and W. Kent & Co. Fleet-street. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, 
ALMON-CASTS AND STRAY SHOTS; 
BEING owes” LEAVES FROM TILE NOTE-BOOK OF 


OHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 
of The Moor and the &e. 


A New Edition, feap. 8vo. 5a. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, 
A NEW 
EOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND, 


From the most and Persenal 


servat 
By JAMES F.R.S.E. F.G8. 
Professor af Natural History, University of Aberdeen. 


With EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
Tae Torocrarny 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.B.S.E. 
Seale, 10 Miles to an Inch. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BIRDS OF EUROPE, AND THEIR EGGS. 
Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price ls, each ecnteinins 
Four beautifully-coloured Birds and One 


Plates—Three of 


A HISTORY OF 
T HE RDS OF UROPE, 
NOT oaaahvED IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By C. BR. BREE, Esq. 


The Work Ly be completed in about Fifty Parts, and will form 
a Suprlemen ‘ompanion to Yarrell, Morris, Meyer, or any 
other ork British Birds. 


London : Groombridge & 2ons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


In the press, 1 vol. demy Svo. 


E FOOD GRAINS of INDIA, with IN- 

TROPUCTORY REMARKS on the DEVELOPMENT of 

Bombay A 


Also, shortly, by the same Author, 


D, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON MAN. 

Embracing the result of many thousand o ons, and 
an investigation, instituted by the Indian co “into the 
nutritive value a all the chief articles employed for food. 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


This day is published, feap. 8vo. 3a. éd. 
LIFE of LINN£& 
By Miss BRIGHTWELL, of Norwich. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


This day ts published, post 8vo. 432 Dp. illustrated by 12 coloured 
Evgravings, and 26 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, le. €d. 
\W EEDS and WILD FLOWERS. By Lapy 
WILKINSON. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 38. 6d. 


OEMS. 
“ A little cohame distinguished from the mass by its quiet 
thought and graceful language.”— Literary Gazette. 


London : Edward T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


TO HEADS OF SCHOOLS. 
This day is published, price ls. 
N ELEMENTARY HISTORY of FRANCE; 


with 200 Questions for Exercise. By Mrs. EDMONDS, 
Sue or of ‘An Elementary Liistory of England? and Engl ish 
ramimar. 


*,* To afford an examination of these books, sample erpies will 
be sent, post , upon receipt of 8 stamps for each book. 


London: Tallant & Allan, 21, Paternoster- -Tow. 


Just published, 3rd edition, 2s. 6d. ; by post for 32 stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN: a Guide to their 


Treatment and Prevention. With a of 
seasces of the Skin t 
hese diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable. an 
London: T. Richards, 37, Great Queen-street. 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5a. 
ERMONS delivered at UPPINGHAM 
SCHOOL. By the Kev. E. THRING, Head-Master. 


Cambridge: Macmillan & Co., and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. Lendea. 


FRENCH SIMPLIFIED, Fifth Edition, 5s. 6d. 
Hew nr SPEAK FRENCH;; or, French and 


. Practice. By A. ALBITBS, LL.B. 
Paris, tag of French’ and History, Birmingham Pro- 
prietary Schoo 

“ Inco Seomparably superior.”"—Athenaum. “ Perfect.”— Bra. 
Albités, A Start in French and French Steps, 1s. 
Albitts, French Genders Conquered, 1s. 6d. 


de l’Histoire de France, 1s. 6d. 
Longman. Edinburgh: Menzies, Paris: Galignani. 


Just published, in 1Smo. price 28. cloth, 


E ELEMENTS of INORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY. By J. BUCKMASTER, F.C.8. 
Teacher of Science by the Department of Science and — ec. 


London: Lopgman, Brown, aud Co. Paternoster-ro 


NEW EDITION OF ROSS'S MANUAL OF METHOD. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
E TEACHER'S MANUAL of METHOD; 
or, the General Prine of and Rchool-keeping : 


with illustrative xamples. Russ, BA. ew 
ition, thoroughly revised 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF THE TALES AND STORIES 
OF THE AUTHOR OF ‘AMY HERBERT.’ 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
[TANEt ON PARSONAGE, complete in One 
Volume. Being the Ninth Work at the New and 


Cheaper 
uniform Edition of the Stories and Tales by the Author of “Amy 
Ilerbert,’ now cowprising the fullowing Works :— 


AMY 28. 6d. cL Sve HALL, 3s. 6d. 


GERTRUDE. ORS, 
TER, 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 306d. 


DAGGHT 
EXPERIONCE 2a. | MARGARET PERCIVAL, Se. 


The set, forming 9 vo's. price 11. 10s, cloth; or each Work 
complete in 1 Vol. separately as above. 


london : Longman, Brown, and C Co. Paternoster-row. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 720, peice 18e. cloth, 


E ILIAD of HOMER. Translated into 
English Verse, with Preface and copious Notes, by 


W. G. T. BARTER. 
*x* Lo this translation the author has aimed at giving a more 
literal version than has hitherto been attempted. 
Loudon: Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BLAINE’S RURAL 
SPURTS. 


On Wednesday, the 13th instant, will be published, in 1 vol. Svo. 
with above 600 Woodeuts from Drawings by J. Leech, Alken, 
T. and G. Landscer, K. B. Davis, &c., price 42a. half -bound, 


N ENCYCLOP2ZDIA of RURAL SPORTS; 
or, a complete Account (historical, practica!, and deserip- 
tive) of Hunting, Fishing, Racing, By DELA bERE 
P. BLAINE, Eaa. Edition, revi and cor to t 
Time; the new Jockey club Rules, and 
i 
Loudon : : 


LASEGUES! FRENCH PROSE, recommended 
by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 6th Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


8vo. Nearly Ready, 
E USE of the MICROSCOPE in PRAC- 


TICAL MEDICINE. LIONEL BEALE, M. ae 
.R.S. 2nd edition, almost va. tten and much enlarged, 
Woodcuts and a coloured Plate. 
Londen: John Churchill. 
3a. 6d. 
RCHIVES of MEDICINE. S8vo. Pub- 
lished half-yearly. Edited by LIUNEL BEALE, M.B., 
F.R.S. Illustrated with numerous Woodcutsand Lith phs.— 


Subscriptions for the ensuing year, 72. 
Jones, 10, ee ag Carey-street, . Copies will be for- 
warded to Subscribers by post on the wes of pub 

Loi ~ Any Joho Churchill. 


2nd edition, price 3. 6d. cloth, 


BYE. DISEASES: a Treatise showing the value. 
f the Ophthalmoscope in Diagnosie and Treatment. 
HU » Hoyal Westminster Uph 
mic 

“Ww i repay perusal by those who take an in- 
terest in ophthalmic medicine 
Journal of Medicine. “It ought t the hands of e¢ 
su n. Circular. little volume will. doubtless 
fi a ready sale from its practical utility, which claims for it * 
nee, the works of the day on ophthalmic 


Lance 
London : 5 ohn Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


KETCHES in DELHI, taken during the 
Si by MAJOR TURNBU LL. Published this day, price 
lla. containing 15 Plates, with Letter-press Deseriptions. 
T. M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket. 


E COMET.—On Ist of October, a large 
LITHOGR MAP of ENCKE’S to show 
the true Course in which Comets move, and why A stronomers 
fail to predict their Returns. By the Author of The Solar Sys- 
tem as it is,” &. 
___ Published by G. Berser, Holywell-street, Strand, London. 


pe: Rendy, price Se. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


N ACT to PROMOTE and REGULATE 
REFORKRMATORY | he OFFEN- 
DERS in IRELAND (2ist and 22nd Vict. Cap. 103), with Com- 
mentary and Forms of Procedure, and Hints on the Formation 
and Management of Reformatoriecs. 
By PATRICK JOSEPIL MURRAY, Darrister-at-Law. 
Dublia: W. Kelly, § &,  Grafton-street, 


— 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 
INGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FPAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. A Book for Old and Young. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S3.A., Author of * Curiosities of London. 
T wenty-second Thousand. 


By the same Author, uniform with the above, price 3s. éd. 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY. With New 
Lights. Eighth Thousand. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND 
ILLUSTRATED, An entirely New Edition. 


CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. [Nearly ready. 
Kent & Co, (late Bogue), seul 
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‘Summer Invocation ; but no one that was nota true poet could ee 
have reproduced the echo with such a sweet melody, and such | 
delicate touches of his own. Altogether, Mr. Bennett's volume | oe STEERS 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


In post 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 

A Memoir, Letters, and Diary of 
the late Rev. Henry S. Pole- 
hampton, M.A. 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain of Lucknow. 

The Diary extends to July 18, 1857, two re neta his 


Death in the Residency, from which da 
it is continued by his Widow. 


Edited by the Rev. EDWARD POLEHAMPTON, MA., 
and Rev. THOMAS STEDMAN POLEHAMPTON, ‘M.A. 
Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Gordon of Duncairn: 


A NOVEL. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 12s, 


8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations, 15s. 
Mr. Gubbins’ Account of the 
Mutinies in Oudh. 


soon supersede all others as 
use it combines a clear, 
al, and ‘siople of the events of the memor- 
able siege o with bonetifany coloured illus- 
trations of the localities. @ masterly and dispassionate survey of 
of Uudh before siege, and of the various causes to 
revolt of the province has been attributed.”— Economist. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
Rita: an Autobiography. 
A tale full of nit page dat lively, amusing, witty, 
The talent disp l, or fora wh coma 
The talen this novel is remarkab 


STREET LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURGH. 


‘Sala’s Journey due North. 


Neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Sala’s pictures of St. Petersburgh are vivid and effective 
ond those of most travellers. We never remember to have seen 
ore 80 complete a 4 of the Gostinnoidoor, or general 

, 80 univ in th 4. ph towns. The drosc driver 


bazaar 
of St. Petersburgh is perten with the literal tru and 
heightened effect of a — Times. 


Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
‘Service and Adventure with the 
Khakee Ressalah, 


Or MEERUT VOLUNTEER HORSE, DURING THE 
MUTINIES OF 1857-58. 
By ROBERT HENRY WALLACE DUNLOP, BCS. 


* Life-like, and bringing before you ovary life of 
resolute body of Irregular Horse to which Mr. Dunlop owed 
the carrying out of many a bold attack.” 


2 vols. with MDlustrations, 12z¢. 


My Escape from the Mutinies 
in Oudh. 


By A bot OFFICER, 


rk was com goood partly whilst under a 


“This wo leaky shed on 
rid plains of Rohilcund, at that time 


duty, watching th 
ge, and ck and wo result 
an action with the Mutineers. ¥ 
Extract from Capt. Gibney’s Preface. 


Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


Six Months in British Burmah; 


Or, INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES; IN 1857-58. 
By CHRISTOPHER T. WINTER. 


d 
ver. boresti 
a na country, not yet the enthusiasm of 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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NOTICE. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


Each comprised ina single volume, rd printed, 
und, and illustrated, price 5s 
A Volume to appear every two months. 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE, 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


‘SAM SLICK,’ 


Will form the First Volume of the Series, and = be ready 
for delivery with the ines, Oct. 3 
—. Early orders are requested to be given to ‘the Book- 
se 


IIURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
CoLscry, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


The War in India. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound, 


JOURNALof an ENGLISH OFFICER 
in INDIA. 

By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles, 
DgrvuTyJUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, and Aide-de-Camp to 
GENERAL HAVELOCK, 

* We must commend Major North’s * Journal’ to universal a 
probation. It is manly in tone, noble in expression, and fall a 
feeling, alike honourable to the soldier and bis ——y rofession. 

hen we state that the book tells o P of the lion- 
earted Havelock’s little band which relieved is 
the first faithful record of the deeds of arms performed b — 
phalanx of heroes, we have said enough to cause it to 
are convinced, by every person who can avail himself of the onper~ 
tunity of learning what were the ) Rassemes of his countrymen, 
and how immense were the they made to save the Eng- 
lish besieged inhabitants from a of the of 
Cawnpore. We have as yet seen no book connected with the Indian 
routiny given usso much gratification as Major North’s 
senger 


Journal.” 

**Major North's i | 1 i 
cidents as they occurred. he is with" con densed 
a freshness which makes it very readable.” 

HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to canine 
13, Great Marlborough-street. 


New Work by Miss Kavanagh. 
Just ready, in 2 vola with Illustrations, price 21s. bound, 


A SUMMER AND 


IN 


THE TWO SICILIES. 


By JULIA KAVANAGH, 
Author ‘a * NATHALIE,’ ‘ ADBLE,’ &e. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
CoLBuRn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at ali the Libraries, 


FAULTS on BOTH SIDES. By Mrs. 


THOMSON, Author of ‘Ayyg Botery,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MARY HOWITTS NEW STORY, 


*TRUST and TRIAL.’ From the Danish. 1 vol. with 
Illustrations, 6d. 

“This isa delightful episode from Norse written with that 
simplicity of style which dis es ali Mrs. Howitt's 
productions. We commensal the story tot ae of all lovers 
of Sellen” as presenting something almost original and fresh in 
style , Sad materiale, om and asa tale, mureover, of considerable in- 


terest. 

“ This is a very pretty tale. Mrs. Howitt’s name alone is a 
for its excellence. It reminds us, as astory, very 
of Fredrika Bremer’s manner and style, and ane be a 
belonging to the very best specimens which that vifted | lady bas 
given to “he world. A volume more acceptable for sea-side o 
country reading, at the present time, could not by any possibility 
be met with ; ee  whilet it has enough matter in it to make it 
sense which prevails in every page will tell 
vantageously upon those who desire to obtain opmctihing more 
transient gratification from their reading.”— Messe 


EVERY MAN HIS TRUM- 


PETER. By G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 
* We recommend Mr. Thornbury’s book to the world of novel- 
readers. It is an exceedingly glittering drama, well put upon the 
stage, the personages defined and str varied, the 
scenery touched by the hand of an artist, aud the action sustained 
ee Bs from the first scene to the last.”— Athenaum. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 


JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 vols. 
admirably written and full 


TWO HEARTS: a Tale. Edited 


by MRS. GREY, Author of ‘ Taz Gamsier’s Wire,’ &c, 
1 vol. with llustrations, 10s. 6d. (Just ready. 


Hurst & Buiackett, Publishers, Successors to 
HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


** A novel totally out of the common, 


George Routledge & Co.'s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tn feap. 8vo. price 28. éd. cloth lettered, 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


ALBANY PORE BLANQUE, Jun. Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
arrister-a 
In this compact volume we are told everything we can possibly 

want to know respecting =e Sovereign, the Court and Cabined, 
the Parliament, the Army and Navy, the Church, the Bench, ls sno 
Courts of Law and Police—all the Institutions, in fact, formed in 
the course of ages for the welfare and security of the people of 
found equally interesting and veeful wish oven that popular ene, 
‘ound eq and uv with even 

Lord St. rede dy Book.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF WILLMOTT’S POETS. 
Price 5s. cloth, gilt, 


TASSO; FAIRFAX’S TRANSLA- 


TION. Edited by the Rev. R.A. WILLMOTT. With Notes, 
and a Life of Edward Fairfax. Illustrat«d by Corbould, 
Also, uniform, price 5s. each, 

PERCY’S RELICS of ANCIENT 

HE ERBERTS (GEORGE) PR POETICAL 

GRAY’S OLLINS’S, WHAKT PON'S, and PARNE 
POETICAL WORKS. edition of the Pests 

“A more pleasing and satisfactory may “> eP we can- 
not desire than is here presented to us.”"—Noncon/formist. 


A NEW FAMILY COOKERY BOOK. 
In feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. half bound, 


The ENGLISH COOKERY BOOK, 


a Good Btyle and ada to all Per- 
sons in every Clime ; ny Unpublished Recei 

in Daily Use by Private | a a es. Collected a | a Commi 

of Ladies, and Edited by J. H. WA uthor of ‘A 

Manual of Domestic Eoonomy,’ from which oe portion of 

this work has been compiled. 

Numerous New Receipts have been added; also Chapt 
Pastry-making, and the department of Housekeeping which Fee 
lates to the Kitchen, which renders this a most complete U 
Book, adapted to every-day use use and the wants of all families, 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY—NEW VOLUME, 
Price 1s. 6d. limp; or 28, cloth boards, 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: a 


Familiar Explanation of the Chemical Principles involved in 
the Operations of “the Farm.” By — 
9 Agricultural College, Cirencester 
AUGUSTUS VUELCKER, ‘Chemist of ‘the 
Agricultural Society. With Lustrations. 


Now ready, Vol. II. price 4s, 6d. cloth lettered, 


CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 


I. DISRAELL A New and Revised Edition, by his Son, 
the Ki me B. DISKRAELI. Te be comp in Three 


Month lum 
“ To this dition "of f Disracli’s i's‘ of Literatare, a work 
exceedingly valuable in iteelf, ditional value and interest 
are communicated by the fact that it is edited by his is Som, an and net 
a cecarepny of the author, from the pen of that dist 
pol Observer. 


appended to it.”— 
Also, uniform, price 3s. 6d cloth, 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: 


A BLOGRAPHY. 


LATEST BOOK ON CHINA. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 


CHINA in 1857-58. By G. Win- 


GROVE COOKE. Reprinted, by permission, from the Times, 
with great Additions aud Corrections by the Author. Illus 
trated with Maps, Plans, and Portrait of \ eu. 

“The letters which are here collected contain the most accurate 
information which has yet been laid before the world on the sub- 
ject of China and the Chinese. Those persons who have 
them with suc erness when they appeared at long intervals, 
will be well repaid for the trouble “ef reading them pn, now 
that they are brought together in a | volume. hose w 
have not read them before, may feel well assured that t they uw 
do well to read them now, for these unpretending ‘ Letters’ are the 
foundation of real information on Chinese matters. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to add, that no more important subject cam oc- 
cupy the attention of present generation.” — Times. 


THE NEW GOLD COLONY. 
In feap. 8vo. price ls. 6d. fancy boards, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA and VAN- 


COUVER’S ISLAND. Comprising all the latest a 


Clim graph Natural History, and Geological Struc- 
ture the etslements in that Region ; 

an Account t of the various Native Tribes. 
h is the permission 
of the Royal Geog ription of Van 
couver’s Island, o 

With a Map based on that pu Dlished by the Roy al 

cal Society. 


THE ORBS OF HEAVEN.—CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo. price 2s. boards ; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The CRBS of HEAVEN ; or, the 


Planetary avd Stellar Worlds. A p Exposivion the 
Discoveries and Theories of By 

M. MITCHELL. With numerous 
“Thisis the best 


London: GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO. Farringdon-street. 
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LITERATURE 


Fasciculi Zizaniorwm Magistri Johannis Wy- | Frenzied bands of flagellants—shriekin 


clif, cum Tritico. Ascribed to Thomas 


seem at length likely to be opened. In Europe | 
there are sights of contending kings, and the | 
spectacle of two Popes destroys traditional 


belief, and disturbs the balance of infallibility. | 


out 
psalms, and scourging their flesh till the blood 


Netter, of Walden. Edited by the Rev. | spurts out—sweep on in a wild chase through 


W. W. Shirley, M.A. (Longman & Co.) 


| 


the cities and ior The fields are waste | 


WE have more than once had occasion to speak and the flocks deserted. Insurgent troops of | 
in the highest terms of the service rendered to Pastoreux enter the churches, occupy the pul- | 


history by the publication of these State Papers. 
We have noted the poy displayed in the 


pits and taunt monks and friars, canons and | 
ishops. The voice of a hungry, uneducated, | 


— by the different editors. The plan The Church is a house divided against itself, 
advisedly laid down by the Master of the Rolls and its separate parts only care for aggrandize- 


has been kept :—consistently with brevity, the ment an 


dominion. e parochial clergy 


soul of the undertaking, the biographies have | object to the preaching friars, and the preaching | 
been written; the editors have not thought fit friars object to each other. For the acquisition 
to superadd to the titles of the MSS., nor to of local wealth, and the security of general 
impart to the public controversial notions of ignorance, it might appear that ecclesiastical 
their own; they have contented themselves bodies had been chiefly ordained. In England, 
with being useful rather than original, and 4 spirit of sturdy resistance is growing up, 
have done their best not for the strictly ancient Which exhibits itself in harangues in the open 


so much as the intelligent modern reader. 

Mr. Shirley, however, to whom the present 
book has been committed, appears to have 
proceeded upon a different plan. “Those to 
whom,” he tells us, “ he was especially bound 
to defer, having expressed their judgment,” he 
took upon himself the “responsibility of not 
following their advice”; but subsequently he 
“so far modified” his principles as to be ina 
condition to follow it. This modification of 
principle, however, he implies, has led him into 
an odd practice. He has retained in one 
case a reading which he feels sure is wrong, 
and has edited the work in two ways. The 
first part is edited in Mr. Shirley’s own way, 
which we are given to understand is the right 
way; the other part in the modified, which, of 
course, is the wrong way. 

We note another instance of responsibility 
which Mr. Shirley appears to have taken upon 
himself. He has altered the title of the MS. 


| 


Fasciculi Zizaniorum’— Bundles of Tares’ 


—is the title to the collection of writings 
ascribed to Netter of Walden. This description 
Mr. Shirley does not consider strictly correct. 
wee without modifying his principle, 
and simpl 

prints in the title-page, ‘Fasciculi Zizaniorum, 
cum Tritico’— Bundles of Tares, with Wheat,’ 


air, in discussion in university halls, and in 
rliamentary councils. For an English Par- 
Sena has now a distinct voice,—English law 
is — up toa stately height,—the shadow | 
of Magna Charta is over every lowly and lofty 
house, over every abbey and country church. 
England's king can be no longer a vassal; and, 
out of the ruins of a foreign speech and philo-— 
sophy, and simultaneous with independent life 
and thought, rises up the shapely fabric of a 
new language, a literature, and a religion. The 
tendency ofthe day is towards Realism. Nor- | 
man and Saxon, knight and franklin, learned 


and lewed man, are fast blending together, and | 


will soon find their greatest common measure 
in a practical Englishman. Chivalry, with all 
its good and ill, has passed its meridian, and 


true than those of afternoon, scatter little | 
bloom on the images of the Templars. In the 


University of Oxford there is already a stir of Th 


scientific life. Roger Bacon, the Franciscan— | 
— assisted, as is thought, by an afflatus of 


on his own authority, the editor 


evil—has invented a strange explosive powder, 
which will be found valuable to Englishmen at 
Poictiers ; and he is, moreover, believed to hold 
heretical theories respecting the powers of 


compressed and the waves and reper- 


For the sake of philology, Mr. Shirley has, we — ' 
of steering ships by observation of a needle 


are informed, preserved a number of archaisms. 
He has had the privilege seldom, if ever, enjoyed 
by an editor, of conducting controversy at the 
ublic expense, and of bringing into print a 
S. upon which he has not chosen to shed any 
clear editorial light. Mr. Shirley knows, he 


informs us, that the volume he sends out is 


“imperfectly edited,” but he has been a good 


deal engaged,—has not been allowed sufficient — 


time,—and “it is a consolation to reflect” that 
it may fall into the hands of those who have 
more knowledge of the subject, who will su 
ply what the editor .has omitted, take the 
trouble of analyzing the original text, and 
generally speaking will appreciate what the 
editor has failed to do for the.volume! - 
Wycliffe was the foremost man of a stirring 
and eventful time. . The half-century which 
closed his life is a brilliant epoch in the history 
of discovery, science, constitutional law, and 
government. It is an epoch of war, of tumult, 
of physical and political disturbance. It is 


chooses to be realistic, sweeping away the 


land is sitting in darkness and in the shadow 
of death ; 2. There is the midday’s devyline,— 


full of the flash and splendour of battle—it is 


disastrous with results of earthquake and pes- 
tilence. The fountains of the great social and 


ecclesiastical deeps are beginning to be broken 
up, and the windows of 


t. Navigation, too, is growin 


cussions of lig 
been introduc 


bolder, a fashion having 


ised upon a card,—a device of some fol-— 
ower of the false prophet, tending to weaken, | 


if not destroy, all religious dependence upon 
the stars, and to make sailing a mere matter of 


course, with little or no reference to saints and 
angels. In England, the Church, indeed, reigns, 
but no longer governs. Nominalist and Realist 
have tilted long enough ; the work-day world | 


shreds ofscholastic dispute into the philosopher's 
paradise, as the storm of actual battle or the 
terror of pestilence draws near. These are days | 
which give no pleasure to a gloomy chronicler. | 
It is the Last Age of the Church, for—‘1. The 


that is to say, Antichrist; 3. Chaffare walking 
in darkenissis,—that is to say, simony.” The | 


land, Wycliffe tells us, is full of Kaimes Castles,— 


that is, castles of Cain, or colonies of Carmelite, | 
Augustine, Jacobite, and Minorite Friars :— 


Frere’s don many harmes in y* chirche—they 
spylen the puple many wayes, by hypocrisy and 


other lesynges; and by this spyling they bilden | 


Kaimes Castles to harm of countries. They stelen | 


eaven, so long dark, | poore mennis children, and they stelen gladly lives. | therefore when, according to i 


(as a 


and cloth of frieze. 


realm. 


“came in the curates to 


_ bellies and hive bagges of b 


They leave to speak of steling of women. And 
thus they make landis barren, for withdrawing of 
workmen,—not only in default of cornis, but in 
bestis; and letten [hinder] alms to be given by 
Goddis law. They letten true prestis for to 
preache, and specially Christis Gospel; they moven 
landis to battle, and pesible persons to plead ; they 
maken many divorcis, and many matremonee’s 
unlawful ; they leave to speak of fighting. In the 
last journey that Englishmen made to Flanders 
they spyled our realm of men and money.” 

The authority of the Church was derived from 


: A De | ion rather than from knowledge or truth. 
selection of material, and the skill and care sorely-burdened people is beginning to be Whe 
with which their part of the work has been loudly heard everywhere crying for deliverance. | 


clergy no longer led the intellect and 
interpreted the wants of their age. They were 
not by any means among the best or the holiest, 
ierarchy among the proudest and most 
covetous of men. If they sought the poor man 
it was not to educate, but rather to move him 
to greater regularity in paying tithe and toll. 
The picture, which the ballads of the time, and 
Chaucer, Langland, and Gower give, even ad- 
mitting for exaggeration, leaves a sad residue 
to the discredit of the clergy. In one of the 
political ballads of the time the question is 
asked, “ What was the reason, when God wan- 


dered on the earth, that he could not ride?” 
The answer represents the popular opinion: 


“ Because he could not bear a retinue of greedy 
attendants by his side, in the shape of grooms 
and servants toinsultand oppressthe try.” 
The contrasts were marked and glaring. Clot 

of gold was often opposed to home-spun russet 
The abbot’s park, and 
his warren, and his fishponds, the Bishop's 


castle, upon the beautifying of which so much 


money was spent, came into too lordly contrast 
to the reeve’s grange or the hut of the villein. 
Good men and kind there were among the 
prelates, and it would be wrong to be 


silent in our obligations to them on the 
| f painting and architecture. They d 
the shadows of history, less bland and 


they planted, they builded, they raised so 


diers, advocated crusades, and served their 


generation a good deal in the military way. 
e Pope drew out of the realm an annual 
revenue almost equal to that of the sovereign ; 
he claimed all benefices—the 
tronage 0 vacant livings—the appoint- 
of bishops and of 
making reversionary grants during the lifetime 
of the incumbents—and the right of conferring 
sixty or seventy benefices at will upon Italians 
who “— or might not, reside within the 
e traffic in these livings, appeal 
and counter-appeals furnished employment an 
subsistence to a large and non-productive class. 
Then followed the ecclesiastical irregulars, or 
Free Companions. ‘The Vision of Piers Plough- 
man’ describes them: the Preaching Friars who 
n,” but who only 
“harried em harde and he ~ em full little. 
Then there were “japers and janglers—Judas’ 
children. Bidderes and with hive 
full y-crammed, 
pilgrims and palmers who had p ighten em 
to.seek St. James and saints—and had leve to 
lyen (lie) all hire life after—hermits on a hee 
with poked staves going to Walsingham an 
their wenches after—grete lobies and long— 
loth to swynke.” Such, in brief, was the church 
question when Wycliffe came into the world. 
The date of Wrycliffe’s birth is conjec- 
tural. Mr. Shirley gives, as Lewis's 
ion, “that he was born, very Y; t 
The date of his death is 


the year 1324.” 
ually conjectural 


according to Mr. Shirley, 


too. e are glad to find, however, that, 
respecting this, there is “a tolerable presump- 
tion.” he editor tells us, “in the Preface 


to his Sermons, written in the on 


| 
ii 
a 
| 
1382, and 
s, he was 
— 
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fifty-eight years old, he speaks of himself as 
them, ‘in fine vite’; and the extra- 
ordinary literary activity which he displayed 
in the months immediately succeeding this 
publication affords a tolerable 
that his health was not yet seriously impaired.” 
A foot-note, however, contradicts this “ tole- 
rable presumption.” There we are told, “ Dr. 
Gascoign informs us that Wyclif suffered from 
paralysis during the last two years of his life.” 
‘The English Chronicle’ of the reigns of Edward 
the Second, Edward the Third, and Richard the 
Second, distinctly gives the date of Wycliffe’s 
death as 1387 (1387). This year deide Mas- 
ter Jon Wiclif, and was buried at Lutterworth, 
where he was parsoun—but afterward, by sen- 
tence of the chirche, his bones were taken yp and 
brent.” The chief known facts in Wycliffe’s bio- 
graphy were that he was born at a village one 
mile from Richmond in Yorkshire (which Leland 
terms Spresswell and Mr. Whitaker conjectures 
to be Hisswell),—that in 1361 he was Master or 
Warden of Balliol,—that for the fifteen follow- 
ing years he was the chief leader against Papal 
aggression,—and that, after successively holding 
the rectories of Fylingham and Ludgershall, he 
died rector of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. 
“ His literary life,” says Mr. Shirley, “may be 
divided into three great periods, the first ex- 
tending to the year 1366 or 1367, or three or 
four years later than his Doctor's degree,—the 
second to the great schism of the West,—and 
the third to the close of his life.” Of the events 
of the first period very little is known, though 
much has been surmised, and more disputed. 
To Dr. Vaughan we are indebted for the first 
attempt to set Wycliffe historically before the 
public. Mr. Shirley impugns a few of his 
facts, and questions some of his topographical 
statements, but he gives us in their place 
nothing but the benefit of a variety of his own 
unsustained and unsustainable opinions. It is 
his endeavour to exhibit Wycliffe as little of a 
Reformer as possible. 

“Tt is idle,” says Mr. Shirley, “ perhaps to 
conjecture what might have been; but if Wyclif 
had died before his denial of transubstantiation, 
strange dream as it scems, it is less strange than 
the real life of Francis of Assesi, his name might 
have come down to us in another form, and 
miracles have been wrought at the tomb of 
their founder by the brothers preachers of St. 
John Wyclif.” No “less idle, perhaps,” and 
scarcel on strange a dream is Mr. Shirley's 
general notion respecting Wycliffe and his fol- 
lowers” :— 

“* For the more general study of the Bible, Wyclif 
did more, perhaps, than any one; but the education 
of the individual conscience to independence could 
not be effected ina day. JU'pon the generality of 
thoughtful men in his day, the external authority of 
the Church of Rome had a hold which they could 
not shake off; again and again the most devoted 
of Wyclif’s disciples are found returning with 
recantation to the bosom of the Church, unable to 
support their terrible isolation. In this, therefore, 
the most essential point of his whole system, he 
was unable to count on retaining the support of 
any but a few presumptuous fanatics, the fools who 
rushed in ‘ where angels feared to tread.’ ” 

After the peculiar theological leaning which 
these passages indicate, it appears strange that 
Mr. Shirley should disapprove ofmakingW ycliffe 
“the watchword of a theological controversy, 
invoked most loudly by those whom he would 
most have condemned.” The editor’s historical 
accuracy appears in the following passage :— 

**In May, 1366, the Parliament met to consider 
Urban’s application for twenty-three years of 
arrears of the tribute. The demand was ill-timed. 
If the Pope could otherwise have supposed that no 
part of the popular excitement against France 
should be extended to the court of Avignon, the 


passing of the celebrated statute of Przemunire, 
only two years before, ought to have placed him on 
his guard.” 

A writer who thus antedates history cannot 
be implicitly depended upon when controverting 
the statements of preceding biographers. He 
postdates history also. The statute of pro- 
visions we were in the habit of connecting with 
the year 1350; Mr. Shirley misplaces it thirteen 
years later, in 1363. “Mr. Shirley’s propositions 
in favour of a second John Wycliffe, Fellow of 
Merton, who, and not the Reformer, was War- 
den of Canterbury Hall, we are “ compelled to 


surrender.” The arguments pro and con are as 
follows. In 1365 a John Wyclyve is found 


Warden of Canterbury Hall, a foundation ex- 
clusively appropriated (by the Archbishop who 
appointed the Warden) for secular priests. In 


—a schoolman, a philosopher, a master of lan- 
guage,—anything, in fact, but what he was—in 
administrative ability and fearlessness the com- 
bination of Wesley and Luther. Master John 
Wycliffe, with his spare frame, saintly look, and 
eye full of English purpose, able to stand up in 
his russet gown before Chancellors and Kings, 
inveighing against some white-bearded Fran- 
ciscan at Oxford, studying that “crabbed divi- 
nity, all whose fruit is thorns,” or poring over a 
Latin Gospel in his thatched little chamber at 
Queen’s, or sending forth “his simple priests” 
with bare feet and russet gowns to carry a living 
Bible over the land, or again cited to St. Paul's, 
and making his way through a great press of 
— while the Bishops shake like reeds, and 

st of all, worn and old, dying of paralysis 


through two slow years at Lutterworth,—we 


1367 an appeal is made against Wycliffe, and a , cannot collect from Mr. Shirley’s sketch, for he 


new warden appointed. The bursar’s rolls of | 


Queen’s College, a foundation peculiarly favour- 


John Wycliffe between 1363 and 1380. Middle- 


able to secular priests, prove the residence of | 


is evidently not in Mr. Shirley’s mind. 

The collection of tracts and documents, party 
controversial, partly narrative, of which the 
manuscript of the Fasciculi consists, has been 


worth and Selby, two of the Fellows of Can-_, hitherto ascribed to Thomas Netter, of Walden, 


terbury Hall, are found in company with this’ provincial of the Carmelite order. 
There is an express testimony of born about the year 1380, was confessor to 


Wycliffe. 


He was 


Wodeford, a monk of the Grey Friars, that the Henry the Fifth, tutor to his son, and from his 


Wycliffe expelled from Canterbury Hall was the. 
Reformer. An anonymous chronicle quoted by 
Leland says, “ Wycliffe studied at Canterbury | 
Hall, and walked about in a gown of russet, 
and barefooted.” To this evidence Mr. Shirley 
replies thus:—“ The modern arguments are of 
very little importance. Leland’s chronicler 
only proves what is admitted on all hands, that 
about a century after the Reformer’s death the | 
story was in general circulation.” “The argu- | 
ment [as to Middleworth and Selby bein 
found at Queen’s in company with 
assumes, what is far from certain, that the | 
Middleworth and Selby of Queen’s are the 
same with the Fellows of Canterbury Hall,” 
the presumption being apparently strong that 
the Canterbury Hall was Queen’s in a previous 
state of existence, and that the names coupled 
with one would, as a matter of course, be 
coupled with the other. 

o “ Wodeford’s statement,” Mr. Shirley is 
of opinion, “great weight must undoubtedly 
be attached. the other hand, it must not be 
left out of view that Wodeford can scarcely 
have spoken from his own recollection. His 
lectures must have been written in extreme haste; 
and his statement, which he never afterwards 
repeats, was made at a moment of great con- 
troversial excitement, when any story to 
Wyclif’s discredit would have been told and 
listened to without examination.” Presumptions 
of this kind determine Mr. Shirley in favour of 
himself. “Evidence,” he says, “gains mate- 
rially in value by the consideration of a prin- 
ciple which is very generally applicable to the 
comparison of earlier and later testimony. Facts 
(or presumptions, or ideas) which are not of 
general interest, if preserved at all, will have 
passed, perhaps, but through one or two hands, 
while the public history of the day will have 
yassed through eight or ten.” In other words, 

Ir. Shirley’s facts, though not of general inter- 
est, are of great value; while previous lives of 
Wycliffe, though apparently interesting, are 
worthless. Satan Le Bis, Baber, Todd, and 
all Wycliffe’s biographers and historians, make 
mistakes about dates; and Mr. Shirley, from 
his superior information, is enabled confidently, 
if not always satisfactorily, to correct them. 

It appears strange that a writer possessed of 
such complete historic information should en- 
tirely omit reference to the excesses of the men- 
dicant orders which first called forth Wyclitfe. 


Mr. Shirley aims to represent the Reformer as 
a political rather than a great religious leader 


vigour in prosecuting the Lollards has been 
thought to have been Inquisitor-General in 
England. The narrative refers to such events 
as happened subsequent to 1372 (or as Mr. 
Shirley places it, 1363), when Wycliffe took his 
Doctor’s degree,—and the year 1428, the date 
of the examination of William Whyte, — 
ore 


with heresy and brought up in chains be 


the Bishop of Norwich. The growth of Lollium 
or Lollardism from the blade to the full ear, 
and the difficulty which the orthodox reapers 


ycliffe] had in separating it from the true seed and 


eradicating it, are traced in professional theses, 
mandates, acts, university letters. 

To enter more fully into detail would be to 
do what Mr. Shirley has failed to do, that is, to 
edit the book. 


Hardy's Tourist Guide through Ireland : in Four 
Tours. By Philip Dixon Hardy. (Dublin, 
Hardy & Sons.) 

A Trip to Killarney and the South of Ireland. 
By J. W. Aspler, M.A. (Bennett.) 

From the Golden vale near Mallow, where “ if 

you stick a shillelagh in the ground at night, 

you won't see it when you get up in the morn- 
ing,” to the barest summit of the Paps, where 
that keen anatomist, the carrion crow, sits 

speculating upon the internal structure of a 

lamb’s eye, Ireland delights us. Every one 

writes against the absentee landlords, why does 
no one rail at the travellers who avoid the 

Causeway, and go delighted to see a less curious 

thing further off at Staffa,—who are ignorant of 

the terrific wildness of the Grey Man’s path, 
where the Devil sits clapping his black hands 

(black ever since he dirtied them at Liverpool 

in the slave trade), and fuss off to the Mauvais 

Pas at Chamouni, which, compared to our 

Antrim lion, is but a flea-bite? We suppose 

the near will always be snubbed for the dis- 

tant,—Julia, the wife, for some disreputable 

Cleopatra of the imagination, — the near 

Downs for the far-off mountains. It will 

take 300 years before we Englishmen dis- 

cover that Ireland is not all bog and barren- 
ness,—that strangers are not always shot from 
behind hedges,—that Connemara is Fairy- 
land, and Killarney Heaven. Till then, we 
can but utter our protest, and entreat tourists 
to become General Wades, and cut out roads of 
their own. Ireland is cheap and accessible ; 
the people generally speak English, and are the 
drollest in the world. They are — witty, 
generous, polite, obliging,—and, as to their 


| 
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women, beautiful. Those who like can talk | scene and situation likely to inspire, ‘a change, wits of whom she made one, and the times 
came o’er the spirit of his dream,’—the rock on | in which she lived; but we are not sure that, 
_ which he was perched gave way, and in the twink- | though-he “charms wisely,” he will succeed 
in enchanting the public to any general admira- 
tion of his new heroine. Curious his book is, no 


English, those who like can grapple with a 
new and poetical language that has its own 
epics, romances, and fairy stories. It is our 
own land, too, and bought with our blood and 
money. There is Antrim for coast, for cliff, and 
caves,—Donegal for savagery,— Mayo for wild 
beauty,—Killarney for enchantment,—Kerry 
generally for mountains,—and Connemara for 
everything, wild as Tartary, beautiful as the 
unoccupied world ere the gate of Paradise was 
barred and Death placed to ward it. Go by 


Wales, and dream in the agony that | 


ou are sitting opposite two Welsh kings, who 
ve taken “first-class returns” to Dublin. In 
asleep you are borne across. The bell at the 
South Wall awakes you, a fierce jaunting-car 
skims you to Dawson’s or the Hibernian. You 
awake, and Nelson from his Pillar greets you. 
A new sun shines on you, you are in the 
shamrock land, and over the city-houses are 
blue mountains, just as when the Normans 
began their agitation here ages ago. Thanks 
to the rule of the Saxon, the people are bare- 
footed still! Their brain runs over with wit, 
their eyes with laughter, but their purses, 
alack! are gone to feed absentee English land- 
lords. 

Port-na-Spania, grown so familiar to us by 
Stanfield’s generalized but grand picture, fur- 
nishes Mr. Hardy with several affecting stories, 
—the enthusiasm, superstition, and strong 
passions of the frieze-wearing Celt heightening 
their simplest stories to almost the dignity of 
legends :— 

‘The guides relate several interesting stories 
of individuals, who fell from the heights in this 
neighbourhood. From the Aird Snout, a man 
named J. Kane tumbled down while engaged in 
searching for fossil-coal during a severe winter— 
and, strange to say, was taken up alive, though 
seriously injured by the fall. Another man, named 
Adam Morning, when descending a giddy path 
that leads to the foot of Port-na-Spania, with his 
wife’s breakfast, who was at that time employed 
in making kelp, missed his footing, and tumbling 


headlong, was dashed to atoms ere he reached the | 


bottom. The poor woman witnessed the mis- 
fortune from a distance; but supposing, from the 
kind of coat he wore, that it was one of the sheep 
that had been grazing on the headland, she went 
to examine it, and found instead, the mangled 
corpse of her husband. Another story is told of a 


r girl, who, being betrothed to one she loved, | 
in order to furnish herself and her intended husband | 
with some of the little comforts of life, procured | 


employment on the shore, in the manufacture 
alluded to, with some other persons in the neighbour- 
hood. Port-na-Spania, as will be observed, is com- 
pletely surrounded by a tremendous precipice from 
three to four hundred feet high, and is only ae- 
cessible by a narrow pathway, by far the most 
difficult and dangerous of any of those nearly per- 
pendicular ascents to be mct with along the entire 
coast. Up this frightful footway was this poor girl, 
in common with all who were engaged in the same 
manufacture, obliged to climb, heavily laden with 
a burden of the kelp ; and having gained the steepest 
point of the peak, was about to place her foot on 
the summit, when, in consequence of the load on 


her shoulders shifting a little to one side, she lost | 
_her balance, fell backwards, and ere she reached 


the bottom, was a lifeless and a mangled corpse. 
To behold women and children toiling up this 
dreadful ascent, bearing heavy loads, either on their 
heads, or fastened from their necks and shoulders, 
is really painful even to the least sensitive, unac- 
customed to the sight—and yet the natives them- 


selves appear to think nothing whatever of it. An | 


anecdote is also related of a man who was in the 
habit of seating himself on the edge of a cliff which 
overhung its base, at Portmoor, to enjoy the beauty 
of the widely extended scene. One fine summer 
morning, however, having gained the height, and 
taken his accustomed seat, while indulging in the 


ling of an eye, bore him on ‘its rapid wings’ 
the foot of the precipice, where it sunk several feet 
into the earth—safely depositing its ambitious 


bestrider on the shore, at a distance of fully four | 


hundred feet from the towering eminence whence 
he made his involuntary aerial descent. 


Some 


_ Viewless sprite or guardian angel, as the neighbour- 


ing peasants affirm, having safely conveyed him 
_down—as he had neither bone broken, nor joint 
dislocated.” 

The traditions of Raleigh’s gable-ended house 
Youghal are interesting :— 

**The house and garden of the latter celebrated 
individual will especially interest the stranger. 
The house has not undergone much alteration—the 
interior is in its original state ; wainscotted through- 

out with fine old Irish oak, in excellent preservation. 
The pannels in some of the rooms are richly carved, 
especially in the drawing-room, the chimney-piece 
of which presents an exquisite specimen of the 
elaborate work of the day, being enriched with 
| Various grotesque figures and emblems. 


The roof 


doubt, and instructive for every one who is not 
minutely read in French history and memoirs ; 
but it reflects the nature of its subject, and, 
whether from design or inevitably, is faded and 
tedious: not altogether natural in the degree of 


admiration expressed, nor just in its estimate 


of men, manners, and opinions. 

The very argument and purpose of the book 
establish a case of “ hard reading” for most of 
us. Allegory is no doubt dainty and delectable, 


but it is rarely, if ever, without a certain dead- 


ness, which, if prolonged, is fatal to patience 
and interest. We owe to John Bunyan the 
exception which proves the rule, confessing, at 
the risk of being anathematized, that Mirz’s 
bridge is about as long a pilgrimage as we can 


bear, and that even the sharp and pointed tales 


| being also of Irish oak has remained untouched, | 


having apparently suffered nothing from the hand 
of time. This interesting place derives its present 
“name, of Myrtle-grove, from the many beautiful 
myrtle-trees which still Hourish luxuriantly here ; 
'some of them having attained a height of nearly 
twenty feet. The strawberry arbutus also, and 
many other delicate shrubs, afford abundant evi- 
denee of the extreme mildness of the climate. 


_ These remind one strongly of the refined taste and | 
feeling exhibited by Raleigh, in the cultivation and | 


adornment of this, for some time, his favourite 
| retreat from the turmoil and storms of Court life. 


|In these gardens we are tok! he first propagated | 


_ the potato, which he brought from America. Tradi- 
tion says, that the person to whom he entrusted 
' the care of those first planted, ‘imagining that the 


used, gathered it, but not liking the taste, neglected 
the roots, till the ground being dug afterwards to 
sow some other grain, the potatoes were discovered 
therein, and to the great surprise of the planter, 
vastly increased ; and from those few this country 
was furnished with seed.” 


who has not seen Ireland go; stand not 
upon the order of his going, but go at once. 
Let him scare the eagle from Benabola and 
the Twelve Pins, and look down on Lough 
Corrib, Lough Mask, as he lies on heath and 
“silver leaf,” eye-bright, gentian, bearberry, 
and maidenhair. Let him _ botanize, or 
legendize, shoot or make love, bring down 
‘grouse or statistics, chase wild ducks or stills, 
chum with revenue officers, feast at inns kept 
_by friendly Vicars of Wakefield, and return 
with less desire to catch lobsters in the North 
Seas, when such an Arabian Nights’ world is 
open to him ina few hours’ steam. The Devil's 
Glen or the Phouca’s Waterfall, Fin Mac 
Coul’s Causeway, or the Grey Man’s Path, 
O'Sullivan’s Cave, or the O’Donoghue’s Lake, 
each or all would fill his mind with visions of 
beauty for many a fogey London day. 


French Society in the Seventeenth Century, 
after the Grand Cyrus of Mdlle. de Seudéry 


apple which grew on the stalk was the part to be 


Again, in conclusion we say, let the traveller 


La Société Frangaise, By M. Victor | 


_ Cousin. (Paris, Didier & Co.) 

_We have always, from our Englishdistance, been 
accustomed to regard ‘Le Grand Cyrus, by 
Malle. de Seudéry, as one of those vag of 
elaborate affectation, the day for which has 


tioned whether one in a thousand of the 
most tolerant or cosmopolitan of English 
romance-readers has ever turned a page of its 
ponderous volumes. 
the reader to re-consider and study anew the 


M. Cousin tries to tempt | 


for ever gone by; and it may be ques-| 


of Voltaire, in some sort allegorical, are endured 
because of their wit, not read by reason of their 
story. Now, neither M. Cousin, nor the dear, 
long-winded French lady whom he does his best 
to recoimmend, has a diamond spark of wit 
between them. AIL is solemn, Arcadian, gen- 
teel, and oppressive,— 
Yawning content and melancholy peace. 

The book, like its subject, is somewhat a dreary 
curiosity of literature. 

The ten volumes of ‘Le Grand Cyrus,’ the 
publication of which romance was spread over 
four years, from 1649 to 1653 (a curious antici- 
ution, by the way, of our Richardson’s proceed- 
ings in regard to his ‘ Clarissa’), are dedicated, 
M. Cousin reminds us, to Madamede Longueville. 
Though they bear the name of a man, “ M. de 
Scudéry, Gouverneur de Notre Dame de la 
Garde,” they were, in reality, the work of his 
sister. The governor merely fitted out the tale 
with prefaces and dedications, as Mr. Edge- 
worth, the “clarety, brisk, and endless” man 
commemorated by Byron, did his daughter 
Maria’s novels; but the work was the lady’s, done 
under cirenmstances of fantastic secrecy, which 
were no secret to the cirele of elegant persons 
among whom the novelist figured, though they 
added to the piquancy of the transaction. The 
tale, afterall, was not of classical times and his- 
torical personages, and heroie sentiments, so 
much as a gallery of complimentary portraits 
of a charming circle of ladies and gentlemen. 
Who can avoid being diverted at the idea of 
Mandane searching the pages to see what was 
to be found there in honour of Cyrus, of Arta- 
mene, and Araminte, sitting as in a court of 
polite criticism on the nicety of the epithets 
which described their graces and accomplish- 
ments? Fancy, to illustrate the difference of 
times, humours, and manners, a ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison’ coming out in volumes, devoted to 
the wit and the Whiggery of the Holland House 
coterie. No wonder that even in France (where 
the sense of the ridiculous is so curiously re- 
stricted, and where things have always passed 
under the sanction of the genteelest gravity, 
which would have waked 

Laughter holding both his sides 
in England) the romance and its realities were 
found matters for satire as much as for edifica- 
tion. This, however, M. Cousin, we apprehend, 
would hardly be disposed to admit. In his 
third chapter, after having told us what name 
Madame de Longueville bore, what name Condé 
in Mdlle. de Scudéry’s book, he goes on to pane- 


gyrize it “as a historical work of the highest 


value,” tells the old stories of the Siege of 
Dunkirk, of the Battles of Lens, Rocroy, and 
Charenton, with a prolixity which is amusing, 


thoughts and feelings which we may suppose the | romance, the authoress, the mannered circle of to say the least of it. In chapter the fifth we 
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get again ery! characters, and among the 
adventures of Christina, Queen of Sweden— 

ignalized as Cléobuline, Queen of Corinth— 
told, we are assured, with a nice regard to their 
complication and delicacy by the Sapho of the 
tale (for Sapho is Mdlle. de Scudéry’s self—by 
herself complimented to perfection). In the 
sixth chapter we come on ground where it may 
be as well to loiter for a paragraph or two— 
none other than the Hétel de Rambouillet, its 
coterie, and its presiding spirits. 

Of this we conceive a bright picture might 
have been given by any one who commanded, 
merely in a partial degree, the Walpole touch, 
which brings out anecdotes and groups traits 
so as to set before us the dead or the distin- 

ished in the fullness of their lives and 

umours. M. Cousin shows no deficiency of 
knowledge, no want of industry ; he is not afraid 
of citing as authorities certain wicked witnesses 
who, it might have been imagined, were some- 
what beneath the dignity of his credence,—for 
example, he cites perpetually the spiteful and 
highly-spiced ana of Tallemant des Réaux; 
but there is no character in his elaborate inte- 
rior of the palace of Cléomire {sic in Mdlle. de 
Seudéry’s novel] Its principal inmates and 
guests are but pale figures, such half-washed- 
out divinities as may be found on some ancient 
fan. Let us illustrate this by paraphrasing a 
few passages from the seventh chapter of our 

ainstaking historian, which is devoted to the 


lise of ‘Le Grand Cyrus” Elise was Malle. 
Angélique Paulet, and she 
was the daughter of that Charles Paulet, one of 
the Secretaries of King Henry the Fourth, the | 


inventor of that celebrated tax known under the | 


name of La Paulette, which consisted in a certain | 
sum that the Members of Parliament, and gene- | 
rally the officers of judicature and finance, 


families and pass down to their heirs. * * The | 
inventor of this tax was the first farmer of it— 
made a fortune thereby,—and became a man of 
sufficient consequence. Angélique Paulet was born 
about 1591 or 1592. She was nearly of the same | 
age as Madame de Rambouillet. Her beauty made | 
her remarked at an early period; and while she ' 
was very young she had the greatest success at | 
the gallant court of Henry the Fourth. Her | 
father, who was ambitious, enhanced the attrac- | 
tions of his daughter, by giving her all manner of | 
masters, in order to develope her powers of pleasing. | 
She danced and sang in a ravishing manner. She 
touched the lute with rare talent. What was 
more, she had much intelligence, vivacity, and , 
warmth in her eyes,—and an air of hauyhtiness, | 
which with her fair hair, a little too golden, pro- 
cured for her later the name of * /a Uclle lionne.” 
Then M. Cousin proceeds to draw on Talle- 
mant for an anecdote, reminding us of old 
Crashaw’s tale of ‘The Lutanist and the Night- 
ingale. A pair of nightingales were found dead 
(of hearts broken by envy) hard by a fountain, 
where this angelic Angelica had been singing 
all the day long. Then he brings in Mdlle. 
de Scudéry’s lumbering description of the king- 
dom of Pheenicia, before he arrives at the little 
less heavy portrait of Elise. By degrees, those 
who will plough through all this heaviness will 
learn how Mdlle. Paulet (skilled in music, 
thanks to the instructions of Guédron, the 
composer, the Crysile of ‘Le Grand Cyrus’) 
created a sensation by singing as Arion seated 
on a dolphin’s back, at a court festival given 
by Henry the Fourth. Tallemant adverts to 
the consequences of this success—in an epi- 
demic court admiration for the young lady— 
with his usual causticity. M. Cousin is shocked, 
and believes there was nothing in all the scan- 
dals to which he adverts. But King Henry 
does seem to have been caught by the magic 


of Arion’s voice; and when he died, Malle. 


Paulet put on court mourning for the monarch, 
with unusual emphasis, which, says our chroni- 
cler, “made her look lovelier than ever. Her 
beauty and her adventures” (he goes on to say, 
in a subsequent e) came to an end in 
time. After a catalogue of lovers and rivals, 
of losses and crosses,— 

the regular and retired life which she led [con- 
tinues M. Cousin] after the death of her parents, 
when she enjoyed entire liberty, and had i 

a part of her fortune, dispelled all clouds, and 
made her not merely received, but sought for, 
by — of the utmost worth, and by women of 
the highest consideration. 


She was presented in due time at the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, where she presently became 
one of the favourite members of the circle; did 
not quite (to quote Tallemant) therefore give 
up her lovers, but knew how to avoid the evil 
speaking of which M. Cousin is constrained to 
admit she had been the object in her young 
days. Indeed, says our historian, “ Love was 
banished from the Hotel de Rambouillet: all 
contemporary writers are unanimous on the 
point. There reigned merely that noble and 
gracious gallantry which, without costing any- 
thing of virtue, makes the sweetness and charm 
of human life. * * Many tender friendships, 
not one intrigue.” 

Without undue suspicion, or leaning towards 
the side of scandal, we fancy that others besides 
ourselves will wonder at rather than share M. 
Cousin’s implicit faith in the chivalrous purity 
of the circle so highly lauded. This, however, 
leads us to his speculations on the tone and 
influence of such a society, which well merit 
respect and consideration. 1. Cousin’s social 
philosophies are, to our thinking, much more 


cali | valuable than his draughtsmanship. 
annually to the State, in order that after their | 
death their charyes should be maintained in their | 


Granted that the taste and temper of the 
circle were euphuistice and coxcombical, — 
cranted that the literary productions begotten 
and trained there have but a sickly value,— 
there is still a wholesome and true side of the 
subject, which should not escape those whose 
sense of humour is balanced by their love of 
truth. Something may be urged in favour of 
conceit, affectation, and double-refined courtesy. 
These may be needful as corrective and refining 
medicines in a society but one-half civilized. 
Even so, Brummel’s “one pea” and essence- 
bottles, as illustrating Dandyism in all its 


' quintessence, have been pleaded for as counter- 


blasts against the fashion of stable-oaths, of 
spitting through the void caused by the drawing 
of a front tooth, of box-coats and buckskins, 


, Which about Brummel’s time was at its height 


among. our nobility and gentry. The man- 
milliner was a protest against the amateur 
stage-coachman. There may be a scrap 01 
reason in this notion,—it is ingenious, at all 
events; and, “with a difference,” it is the argu- 
ment adopted by M. Cousin. An academy of 
courtesy and genteel behaviour was wanted, he 
thinks, to keep “the balance true” betwixt 
frivolous profligacy and its sure concomitant, 
brutal coarseness. It does not follow, however, 
that the medicine, however sugared, shall be 
palatable,—that the institution, be it ever so 
serviceable, shall interest, the service once over. 
Euphuism is a study for the philologists,—but 
its elegancies, whether we encounter them in 
*Love’s Labour’s Lost’ or ‘The Monastery,’ are 
tedious, not diverting. 

In the above paragraphs we have endeavoured 
to indicate the weakness, as also the strength, 
of this curious but rather wearisome book, 
Thus we may possibly be excused from follow- 
ing it to the close, » & ter by chapter,—from 


taking up the tale of Madame de Sablé and 
Voiture,—from glancing at the peep into an- 
other world, which the name of Arnauld de 


Corbeville opens to us, — one of the great 
Arnaulds, whose position in the Jansenist and 
Jesuit controversy was so remarkable, —a 
family, nevertheless, which never seems to have 
willingly quitted its hold on the refinement 
and royalty of France,—never to have laid 
down its arms of “aristocratic connexion” ag 
weapons which devout people might bring to 
bear against other devotees from whom they 
were in discord. Neither will we halt a 
Mdlle. de Scudéry’s own romance, — if 
romance there was in her tender and exalted 
friendship with Pellisson,—with his poem in 
homage to her, whom he called Artélice. 

With one figure in the procession of notori- 
eties we should have liked to linger, Madame 
Cornuel, the wit; but even she comes out 
bleached of colour in the pages of M. Cousin, 
and the foot-note devoted to a small collection 
of her sayings contains merely the oldest of old 
stories, from the Menagiana and the Sévigné 
Correspondence. Perhaps, however, as Mdlle. 
de Scudéry is the ostensible heroine of this 
book, it is only just to allow the tiresome, 
“4 super-refined lady to speak for herself. 
M. Cousin has disinterred from the collections 
of Conrart half-a-score of her letters, one of 
which we will attempt to present. There 
may be readers not averse to tedious talks, 
(“tedious” being not always synonymous with 
“stupid”)—who have borne patiently with the 
Hertford and Pomfret Correspondence,—nay, 
even, have been able to pick a grain of gold out 
of the collection of epistles by “the Swan of 
Lichfield,” which so appalled Miss Seward’s 
executor, Sir Walter Scott. Such may have 
yatience with what follows :—date, Avignon, 
November 27, 1644—person addressed, the 
Arion of Henry the Fourth’s festival, Mdlle. 
de Paulet, the fascinating :— 


Mademoiselle,—Despite the popular opinion that 
‘tis sweet to narrate by-gone perils, I will only tell 
you, with the greatest brevity, that we twice 
believed ourselves about to be wrecked on the 
Rhone,—fearing lest, as you have a sensitive ima- 
gination and a delicate heart where your friends 
are concerned, you might have a feeling of pain 
about an accident which did not happen, and 
which now cannot happen to those who are deter- 
mined not to return by that tiresome river. It is 
not that I have not found on its banks that which 
could impart amusement and pleasure,—for you 
must know, Mademoiselle, that on my brother and 
self taking a walk one evening, when we arrived 
early enough at our night quarters, he pointed out 
to me, at the place where we were, traces of the 
valour of a person in whom you take a great inter- 
est. The hotel in which we were lodged was but 
an old ruin of a place—in which, latterly, some of 
the half-broken doors have been restored—at the 
feet of a large rock, and in the midst of a heap of 
destroyed buildings, where the vestiges of a town 
are scarcely discoverable. This savage retreat, 
however, did not tempt me to murmuragainst those 
who have made it what it is. On the contrary, as 
these death-like ruins are eternal monuments to 
their glory, I suffered without complaint the whole 
inconvenience of so bad a lodgment, owing only 
to the thought that /e Pousin, which is the place 
where we were, had been formerly taken by M. 
d’Aiguebonne [a connexion of one of the Ram- 
bouilletcircle, Ed.], whoseconded M. de Lesdiguitres 
on that occasion. The host with whom we were— 
a man who has sufficient intelligence, considering 
his station—narrated to us so many wondrous 
things in his conduct and courage, on the taking 
of the place, as gave room to believe that, had he 
done the feat in the ages when statues were set up 
to those who did great things, we should have 
found his on the banks of the Rhone. Of this, 
Mademoiselle, I have thought it my duty to ap- 
prise you, since that it could not be displeasing to 
you to me to you that if M. de Chaudebonne {ithe 
younger brother, Zd.] can pass legitimately for a 
Saint of the new Rome [thus was styled the Hotel 


| 
| 
| | 
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Rambouillet, £d.], Monsieur, his brother, might 
have been a hero of the old one. But, to depart 
quickly from a river to which I wish no more to 
return, let me tell you that on arriving here the 
first thing that I saw, on putting my head out of 
the window was M. de Berville, who was living on 
the other side of the street, and who was on the 
point of departing for Aix. My brother saw him 
on the spot, but as good manners precluded my 
doing as much, as he did not pay the compliment 
of inquiring for me, though only four steps distant, 
it will not be till I get to Marseilles that I shall 
see him, if, out of consideration for you, he pays 
me this courtesy. To conclude, Mademoiselle, I 
cannot forbid myself from saying, that having been 
to visit the tomb of the fair Laura, which is in the 
“‘Observantias,” here my brother found an old 


. friend in a monk, who invited him earnestly to 


take an apartment in their convent [yy. monastery, 
Ed.}, «nd who proposed that I should hire one 
bordering on their cloister, with the privilege (sup- 
posing the Superior made no objection) to take the 
air in their gardens, which are very full of orange- 
trees. I leave you to imagine, Mademoiselle, 
whether or not I was surprised by such a polite- 
ness, offered four steps from a house where the 
gentlemen of the Inquisition were dwelling. This 
1 monk, after having shown me the tomb of 
ura, and recounted the loves of Petrarch, fished 
out for me (‘me fait quérir”) a leaden box, in 
which is a medal with the face of that beauty, 


the furnishing two papers on ‘Christianity in China,’ | check to enterprise and the sacrifice of the 


of Petrarch; others by Francis the First, who 
caused the tomb to be repaired. But what is the 
most extraordinary is, that these good fathers keep 
this box in the same place where the relics are 
kept, and which serves the altar. Yet this is on 
the Pope’s ground, and, as I have already said, 
four steps distant from the Inquisitors. 1 leave 
you to imagine the frame of mind in which Ladies 
should find themselves in a place where monks of 
the most orderly quality thus comport themselves. 
All in good time [to use Mrs. Piozzi’s favourite 

ase, to the “ Tout a Lon,” which seems to have 

n no less habitual to the authoress of ‘ Le Grand 
Cyrus,’ £d.],—there is something so pleasant in this, 
that one must see to believe it; since, for me, who 
have never encountered them [the monks, Ed.] save 
in church, I could not imagine how they might 
behave in society. Principally, however, it is 
remarkable that in all Avignon I have not seen 
more than three kerchiefs to more than some thou- 
sand women whom I have seen en dévotion [at 
church, £d.], and what is more surprising still, that 
I have not seen a single throat. Therefore, I must 
believe that only those who have a throat hide it, 
—and that it is to mortify themselves that those 
who have no throat expose themselves in a state 
regarding which there can be no dispute. But let 
me not fancy that such trifles as these engage you. 
Forgive the liberty of a person who lives in con- 
straint without you, and only fancies herself clever 
and sprightly ad om she writes to you. * * 

The above letter may not altogether confirm 
M. Cousin’s position in regard to his heroine, 
and the person she represents,—namely, that 
their society was impeccably “ chaste,” as well 
as unquestionably “noble”; but it is charac- 
teristic, both of its writer’s essenced formality, 
and of the freedoms of the world to whom that 
writer spake. M. Cousin’s book, as we have 
said, is curious, and with small question trust- 
worthy. It might have been made brilliant, in 

lace of a as it is, solidly, respectably, 
opelessly du 


Reports of the Imperial Russian Mission at 
elin—{ Arbeiten der Kaiserlich Russischen 
Gesandschaft, &c.| Vol. 1. (Berlin, Heinicke.) 
In the opinion of Dr. Carl Abel and Herr F. A. 
Mecklenberg, who have translated these Reports 
from Russian into German, every one is aware 
that at Pekin there are two Greek Churches, 
which were founded by Russian prisoners in 
the seventeenth century, and have been the 
occasion of a perpetual series of missions from 


the Empire of the Czars ever since their 
foundation. The missionaries, models for others 
of their calling, have not only looked after the 
orthodoxy of their co-religionists, but have 
done their best to make themselves acquainted 
with the language and manners of the Chinese, 
with whom they have always had free inter- 
course, remaining completely unscathed by the 
persecutions which drove the missionaries of 
the Roman Church from the Celestial Empire. 
In the ‘ Reports, of which the First Volume 
is now published in German, the members of a 
recent mission state the results of their Chinese 
experiences. So various are the subjects of 
which they treat, that the collection might not 
inaptly bear the title, “Chinese Miscellanies.” 
I. Sackanoff writes a paper on the state of 
landed property in China, from a period which 
the human memory shudders. to approach, 
with an appendix on the system of square- 
measure adopted in that country. V. Ewlampii 
translates from the Chinese the report of a 
Committee which, in obedience to an Imperial 
decree, issued in April, 1854, took into consi- 
deration the subject of assignats, and came to 
the conclusion that the introduction of this 
form of money had been beneficial both to the 
people and to the crown. P. Zwehthoff (since 


old system was tenacious of life, enduring for 
upwards of 2,000 years. Yu the Great, who 
came to the throne (errors excepted) in 2205 B.c. 
and first made it hereditary, found “ Gun-tjan” 
firmly established; and it was not till about 
350 B.c. that the keen-scented politicians of the 
Celestial Empire began to sniff out imperfec- 
tions. While the dynasties of Hia, Tang, and 
Tcheu sat firmly in the seat of power, firm also 
was the ancient communism; but when the 
Tcheus tottered—through the conversion of 
the great vassals of the Empire into petty kin 
—the lords of the land discovered that t 
middle bit in that very pretty square was any- 
thing but a lion’s portion. Political difficulties 
rendered additional resources indispensable, 
and when Confucius, who lived in the troublous 
times, told one of his rulers that the imposts 
might be increased sixteenfold, his opinion 
was heard with infinite delight. 

The system of “Gun-tjan” was associated 
with a system of feudalism; the occupiers of 
the squares holding their land of an immediate 
lord, while the Emperor was at once the father 
and suzerain of all. The great fiefs are talked 
of as so many kingdoms, and in each of them 
the old plan probably assumed different aspects. 
In the domain of the Tzin those inconveniences, 


deceased) has been a most liberal contributor, | which naturally flow from Communism, the 


‘a multitude of extracts from a native book on 
| the domestic usages of the Chinese, a deseription 
of Japan in the last century, and an account of 
the philosophical sect of Da-oss. A record 
‘of the events that occurred at Pekin on the 
fall of the Min dynasty has been compiled 
from documents of the period by M. Chrapo- 
wizki. With a more decided interest for 
themes of practical utility, the Archimandrite 
QO. Palladius discourses of the communication 
by sea between Thian-zsin and Shang-hai. 
I. Goschkewitz describes Hong-Kong in the 
capacity of a Russian traveller, and also explains 
the mysteries of the Chinese Abacus. O. Hila- 
rius historically surveys the relations between 
China and Thibet; and W. Gorski inquires 
curiously about the leader of the present 
dynasty and the origin of the name Mantchu, 
~ so indeed, have been the fields of investi- 
gation and industrious have been the labourers. 
The paper on landed property in China may 
be selected from the rest as furmshing a curious 
episode in the history of agrarian distribution, 
and conveying a moral useful beyond the pre- 
cincts of the Celestial Empire. In certain 
ood old times, the surface of Chinese soil was 
ivided into squares of equal dimensions, which 
we may call communes. Each of these was, by 
an obvious process, subdivided into nine squares, 
of which the one in the centre belonged to the 
Government, while the other eight were occu- 
pied and cultivated by as many families. The 
occupants also assisted in the cultivation of 
the scans share, or rather of four-fifths 
of it, for the remaining fifth was assigned in 
equal portions to the eight families to be used 
as gardens. Bodily vigour was, however, a 
sine quid non in the landholder, He received 
his portion at the age of twenty, and resigned 
it at sixty to some more robust relative, who 
was bound to maintain him for the rest of his 
life. Circumstances—such, for instance, as the 
uality of the soil—often varied the extent of 
the grant,—so that it is, after all, doubtful 
whether we are merely describing an wnap- 
roachable ideal of the “Gun-tjan” system, as 
it was called, or whether China was actually 
ruled into such a neat chess-board as the de- 
scription seems to indicate. The produce of 
the middle bits in each square constituted the 
whole revenue of the Government. 
Whatever its defects might have been, the 


industrious to the idle, were felt to an extra- 
ordinary degree, for the land was thinly popu- 
lated, and the people being content to batten 
on their own comfortable little squares, much 
valuable soil remained untilled. On the other 
hand, the neighbouring domains of Chan, Tchao, 
and Wei, suffered from extra-population. | 

To politicians of the present day, the problem 
offered for solution by this state of affairs will 
not seem very intricate; but when, in 350 B.c., 
the Minister, Shan-Yan, contrived a plan by 
which the domain that had too many people 
discharged its superfluity into the domain that 
was in want of labour, great was the surprise 
expressed at the bold innovator’s reckless dis- 
regard of venerable institutions. The plan 
itself seems to have been simple enough. The 
occupant of the soil was converted into its pos: 
sessor, the communistic arrangement was broken 
up, and “ property,” in the full sense of the 
word, became the order of the day. It was in 
the domain of Tzin that the innovation began, 
and when a prince of the house of Tzin towered 
above the rest of the petty kings, and again 
restored unity to the Empire, the system of 
private property was soon adopted throughout 
the whole of China. 

The Socialists and Communists of Euro 
will not be displeased to learn that the “ bright 
idea” of Shan-Yan brought with it a world of 
troubles. When first it was put into practice 
population was scanty and land was abundant, 
so every one could take a slice of the latter; 
but when population increased, and migration 
had become tnpossible, the difficulty between 

roperty and pauperism, so well known in the 
Vestern world, asserted itself in China. A 
tedious revolution, that lasted from 255 B.c, 
to 202 s.c.,and placed the Han dynasty on the 
throne of the Tzins, increased the misery of the 
ople. The poor were compelled to sell their 
~ to the rich in order to obtain the neces- 
saries of life, and ultimately the soil was in the 
hands, neither of the Emperor, as father of his 
people, nor of industrious agriculturists, but in 
those of great landowners, who did nothing, 
and lived luxuriously amid the general starva- 
tion. These farmed out their property, taking 
half the produce for rent; and the poor farmers, 
not being able to live under this arrangement, 
were reduced to such a strait that they gave 
up themselves and their families as pe 
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bondsmen to the liege lord. The Government 
attempted to alleviate the general distress by 
gratuitous grants of uncultivated land and 
remission of taxes, covering the loss to the 
treasury by that most doubtful expedient, the 
sale of offices and dignities. Naturally enough, 
however, these measures proved utterly fruit- 
less ; misery went on increasing, till at last 
people began to look upon a restriction of the 
old communistic plan as the sole remedy for 
the growing evil. 

The same difficulties that beset Agis and 
Cleomenes, when they endeavoured to revive 
the institutions of Lycurgus, stood in the way 
of the proposed reformation. If the poor would 
be delighted, the wealthy would be disgusted 
by a revival of the old plan, and a rebellion 
would be the necessary result of the supposed 
panacea. For a few gentlemen of the literary 
Ss this consequence had no terrors. 

‘itha fine Machiavellian feeling, they proposed 
that Government, by means of secret agents, 
should in the first instance stimulate the 
wealthy to insurrection, and then seize their 
lands on the plea of confiscation. 

The Government, however, was indisposed 
to commit the violent act implied in the revival 
of the common lands, until, in the year 10 a.D., 
the minister Van-Man (a sort of Chinese Pepin) 
usurped the throne of the Han dynasty, and, to 
conciliate the poorer classes, issued an edict 
that would have given pleasure to Gracchus 
Barbeeuf himself. By this edict all property in 
the soil was vested in the Emperor; occupation 
of land was confined to a strictly appointed 
limit, and the sale of it was absolutely prohi- 
bited. The penal part of the decree is strin- 
gent enough :—“ Whoever doubts the wisdom of 
these measures shall be banished; whoever 
acts in opposition to them shall be put to 
death.” Alas, for the Communists! In about 
three years the edict was revoked by the very 
Emperor who had issued it! 

The old plan was, however, not to be so 
easily thrust aside, and the Chinese mind having 
pondered over it for some three or four centuries 
(a mere half-hour with Celestials), it again 
made itself conspicuous in the period of the 
Zsin dynasty, clothed in an entirely new form. 
Persons were classed according to their years, 
and allowed to occupy land in proportion to 
their measured capabilities. A first-class man 
ranged from 16 to 60, the second-class com- 
prised all above and below this limit, who were 
only intrusted with half the quantity of land. 
Thus, when an old gentleman had attained the 
age of 61 he retired from the first class on a 
sort of half-pay, and settled down with lads of 
15. The practical application of this ingenious 
notion seems, however, not to have gone beyond 
a few experiments. 

Under the foreign dynasty of Wei, which 
governed the northern part of China from 385 
to 557 A.D.,a more successful attempt was made 
to effect an equal division of land. A classifi- 
cation of persons according to years was made, 
and, in accordance with this classification, a 
distribution took place every year, the property 
of the deceased reverting to the Government, 
as the real owner of all arable land. That the 
ownership of the Government might not be 
reduced to a nullity, a limit was set to the 
propagation of trees, plantations being deeined 
the property of the occupant. When the num- 
ber of occupants became too great for the dis- 
tributed lands, a removal to uncultivated 
districts was allowed; and if that could not be 
agreed upon, a conversion of tree plantations 
into corn-fields. 

Even persons of rank, princes, and kinsmen 
of the Emperor were subjected tothe general rule, 
though their share in the soil was large in pro- 


| Hopes of the People of India. 
jee. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—This essay, dedicated 
to Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, and introduced by a 
few words of recommendation from Col. Sykes, 
_was originally published at Bombay in November 

last in the Gujarati and Marathi languages. 
_ sale was so considerable that ‘‘the author was 
enabled, after paying the expenses of printing, to 
contribute upwards of 75/. to the relief fund for the 
_ sufferers from the mutiny.” We must say that this 
liberality is most creditable to the author, and 
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portion to their dignity; but the Wei dynasty 
did not venture on the wholesale confiscation 
attempted by Van-Man. No one, who already 
held land beyond the prescribed limit, was 
compelled to part with it, but when an alien- 
ation took place the law was in force. The 
landholder could not indefinitely reduce his 
estate by sale, nor could others attain more 
than the appointed quantity. 

Under the Tan dynasty, which reigned from 
619 to 907 A.D., the system was further deve- 
loped and applied to the whole of China, which 
had again become united under the preceding 
dynasty of Sui. By the law, as it now stood, 
every head of a household, without distinction 
of age or sex, was the permanent possessor of a 
fixed quantity of land, while those who were 
capable of labour were the temporary occupants 
of an additional portion. Strange to say, this 
was devoted to the cultivation of trees, the 
very species of agriculture that in the time of 
the Wei dynasty had made the occupant the 
owner of the soil. When the family of a de- 
ceased householder was too poor to bury him 
by other means, or when a migration to another 
village was contemplated, a sale of the land 
held in permanence might be effected, but 
purchase 

Complete as the system now became, even 
in details which we have not enumerated, it 
was once more found impracticable. The rich 
easily evaded the law by holding lands to any 
extent in the names of their indigent neigh- 
bours, or by seeking purchases really for them- 
selves, but nominally for their own relatives. 
At last the interest of the Government in the 
division of land ceased through the grand 


yond an appointed limit was illegal. 
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discovery that other property besides the fat . 


soil was susceptible of taxation. 
the Tan dynasty was yet on the throne, an 


publication of an edict, by which a property- 
tax, applicable to the commercial profits, was 
established, and a free trade in land was one of 
the necessary consequences. No attempt has 
been made to return to the old system since 
that year, which thus brought to its close one 
of the most tedious political experiments ever 
recorded, 
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The British Rai contrasted with its Predecessors: 


‘and an Inquiry into the Disastrous Results of the 


Rebellion in the North-West Provinces upon the 
By Dosabhoy Fraim- 


The 


proves that his practice agrees with the generous 
and correct sentiments he expresses throughout his 
essay. His efforts in the cause of English supre- 
macy in India, that is, in the cause of true philan- 
thropy and the real interests of mankind, are indeed 
by no means without their value. In such a cause 
the voice of a native of India must have more 
weight with natives of India than the pleading of 
a European, however great his attainments. We 
therefore wish well to this publication; and if we 
note errors in the comparison between Eng- 
lish and Muhammadan rule it is in no carping 
spirit. At p.19, “the reign of Hoomayoon” is 
introduced in such a manner directly after the 
mention of Shah Jahan that it seems as if the 
author were alluding to the Emperor Humiytn. 
Now this Emperor-was remarkable for clemency to 
his brothers, whereas the cruelties cited were per- 


petrated by Humdydn Shah, a king of the 


In 780, while | 
every way reliable. 
unsatisfactory state of the treasury led to the book to put into the hands of either the learner or 


of little note. The 


and a personage comparatively 
distinction should have been marked, y as 
the latter king was surnamed Zalim, or “the 

t,” showing that such actions were uncommon. | 
Candour compels us to say that what follows in a 
subsequent page regarding the native monarchs of 
India, that they “‘ never sought to enco com- 
merce or the construction of public works for deve- 
loping the wealth and resources of the country,” 
is not altogether true. Our author overlooks the 
famous canal made by ’Ali Marddn Shah when he 
speaks of the reign of Shah Jahan, the public roads 
from Bengal to the Panjdb constructed by Shir, 
and the thousands of wells, tanks, and dams made 
all over India. A little revision in these matters 
would improve the essay. 

The Happy Isles: Poems. By the Rev. Garnons 
Williams, B.A. (Saunders & Otley.)—The “happ 
isles” of Mr. Garnons Williams are the Briti 
Isles, and the poet who rings their praises is more 
noisy than Tyrtzeus. In a pyrotechnic ode on the 
Anglo-Indian Empire he encrusts every line with 
diamonds, rubies, pearls, amethysts, and opals, 
piles up mountain pomegranates and mangoes, with 
more silks, muslins, and shawls than would have 
encumbered a quay of Venice, and such accumu- 
lations of myths as betray the newness of his 
Orientalism. The burden of the song, however, is’ 
thoroughly English, so that it would be ungenerous 
to complain of the furious en with which Mr. 
Williams grinds his rhymes. We are bound, not- 
withstanding, to suggest that a very little of this 
minstrelsy is more than enough. 

A Dictionary of Photography. By Thomas 
Sutton, B.A. (Low & Co.)—A book of this kind 
was required, and Mr. Sutton bas well supplied 
the want. To the amateur in the art of photo- 
graphy, or in chemical science, this Dictionary can- 
not but prove exceedingly useful. After.a very 
careful examination of the work, we are bound to 
state our conviction that the definitions and the 
descriptions are given with great care, and are in’ 
We do not know a better 


the successful photographer. You turn at once to 


the thing you require, and generally the informa- 


tion given is as full as, for all ordinary purposes, 
can be We should have been better 


pleased if Mr. Sutton had been a little less dog- 


matic than he is when writing on some of the 


| modern theories of light, chemical action, kc. No 
one can object to any writer earnestly supporting 


that view which he conceives to be the correct 
one; but he is not justified in stating that every 
“‘author is but imperfectly acquainted with his 
subject” who ventures to hold contrary opiniohs. 
Indeed, Mr. Sutton himself is not quite consistent 
in the way in which he puts some of these hypo- 
theses before his readers. With this exception, 
the ‘ Dictionary of Photography’ has our warm 
recommendation. 

The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. By F.C. 
Buckmaster.—This little work has been written 
chiefly for the senior classes in trade-schools,—and 
the utility of such a book cannot be denied. A 
man who has struggled through the difficulties of 
self-education, who has acquired knowledge by the 
aids of the mechanics’ institution, is qualified to 
construct a guide fur those who are similarly 
situated. We are informed by Mr. Buckmaster 
that this has been his condition,—and the result 
of the experience thus gained is shown in the pro- 
duction of this book,—which is arranged in a 
simple manner, will be readily comprehended, and 
thus cannot but prove useful. 

Roberts's Chester Guide, with Forty-six Engravings, 
and an Illustrated Plan of the City. (Chester, 
Roberts.)—This Guide has nothing to distinguish 
it from ordinary books of the same class, except in 
the plan of the city and environs, in which the 
ancient city boundaries are very clearly and accu- 
rately defined. 

Roman Sepulchral Inscriptions; their Relation 
to Archeology, Language, and Religion. By John 
Kenrick. (J. R. Smith.)—Out of the combination 
and, probably, some amplification, of two papers read 
before the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, this 
volume has been produced. It shows some exten- 
sive and diligent reading, and will prove an agree- 
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able book to those who are as yet unlearned in the 
literature of Pagan tombs and Christian catacombs. 

Doubts concerning the Battle of Bunker's Hill 
(Boston, Munroe) is a misleading title. The volume, 
by Charles Hudson, is nothing more than an argu- 
ment on religious scepticism.—T7he Theory of the 
Sabbath, by J. M. Pollok (Paton & Ritchie), dis- 
cusses an old topic in an old fashion.—Short Notes 
on the Book of Common Prayer, with an Introduction 
by the Rev. J. Thompson, A.B. (Wertheim), are 
historical and explanatory.—In A Lecture on the 
Institution of Wesleyan-Methodism (Hamilton), Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler pronounces vigorously the eulo- 

ium of his church.—The Rev. F. L. Colville, 

.A., in A Few Observations on Education, addressed 
to Parochial Teachers, (Warwick & Son), offers a 
variety of pointed suggestions to a class very much 
in need of 1 guidance.—The Clerical Directory for 
Jreland, compiled from original and authentic 
documents, ” by J. B. Oldham (Dublin, Madden & 
Oldham), is a useful and well-executed manual.— 
From the same publishers we have a little collection 
of Original Hymns, and a Few of the Psalms para- 
phrased. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.}—“‘IS IT A FACT?” Is it a truth 
—a reality—a thing to be relied upon? Such are the 
questions daily asked upon all sorts of en great and 
small. Next to the anxiety to grasp a fact, is the difficulty 
of finding it. Hence the necessity of the new Work, 
‘FACTS FOR EVERYBODY,’ illustrated with 1,000 000 En- 
ae. This book is a perfect encyclopedia of useful 

nowledge, at once cheap and reliable: it supplies accurate 
information upon almost every subject of inquiry. ‘‘Asa 
volume of current facts—facts from the Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature—facts from Commerce and Manufactures—facts 
from Anatomy and Physiology—facts from the Garden and 
the Field—and facts from all sources and for everybod —— 
work has ever appeared more worthy of universal pu 

ce 3s. Gd. Frontispiece and Title designed by Servers 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. Now ready.—London: Warp & 
Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


THE COMET. 

Tue comet is still a beauty and a m to 
wondering millions. For the last ten days the best 
views of the celestial stranger have probably been 
obtained in England and the countries in her lati- 
tude. The writer of these words has had the 
good fortune to observe it from Cadiz, Lisbon, and 
the sea—and sometimes, especially at early morn- 

under brilliant conditions of light and atmo- 
ee he has never seen it under an aspect 
lendid as it presented on Sunday evening last 
e neighbourhood of Hampstead. Astronomers 
on as much surprised as the multitude, and we 
have heard one of the most eminent declare that 
the comet of 1858 surpasses in beauty and splen- 


dour the famous‘ comet of 1811. We hear both 
from the Garonne and the Guadalete that some 
influence, cometary or other, is visible in the vine- 
yards. We suppose for the next twenty years we 
shall have comet sherries and comet port. 

Mr. Hind supplies the most available popular 
information on the subject, and we make no apology 
for transferring to our columns a letter which 
has addressed to the Times. Mr. Hind writes:— 

“The following places of the comet of Donati 
have been obligingly furnished by Mr. Farley 
(who is well known to be one of the most expert 
calculators of the present day), and are founded 
upon an orbit which, to insure accuracy, he has 
computed in duplicate with me from observations 
extending to the 21st of September, and including 
a series taken with the equatorial of the Liverpool 
Observatory, for which I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Hartnup, the able director of that 
establishment. It may be fairly assumed that the 
ephemeris will nearly represent the course of the 
comet until it finally sinks below the horizon in 
Europe ; and I transmit it, in the hope that daylight 
observations may be secured by those who are 
provided with good equatorially- mounted tele- 
scopes. 


At GREENWiIcH MEAN NOooy. 


Comet sets in 

Right Ascension. Declination. London. 
h. m. s. h. m. 

Sept. 28 .... 12 4630 .. 32309 N. 9 58 P.M. 
Sept. 20 .. 12 5619 31 366 ,, 9 DO 
0226, 88 
317 .. 2 54,, 9 36 
.. B84 ,, 9 
135824 .. 22508,, 911 
..., .. 0466, 
.. 1860, Sm 
ae 14 54 47 8 80,, § 35 
OT 4382 ,, 8 15 
«ss, 2639 7 8 6 
Oct. 12 .... 15 30 49 2668 756 
Oct. 13. 15 42 7 § S42 ,, 7 4 
Oct. 14 .... 15 53 0 
Ost. 15. 16 3 26 12 21 ,, 7 2 
Oct. 16 .... 16 13 23 15 24 4 ,, 7 14 
Oct. 17. 16 22 52 18 121 ,, 73 
oe 1315 .. 6 52 
Oct. 19 .. .. 6 41 
Oct. 21. 619 
soc, 29 10 $ ,, 


The comet will arrive at its least distance from the 
earth about midnight on the 10th of October, when 
we shall be separated from it by rather over 
51,000,000 miles. Its maximum brilliancy will be 
attained the day previous, when the intensity of 
light will be twice as strong as at the present time. 
It is, therefore, obvious that during the absence of 
moonlight in the evening hours for the next ten days 
or upwards the comet will form a splendid object 
in the western heavens. On the evening of October 
5th the nucleus will make a near approach to Arc- 
turus, the principal star in the constellation of 
Bootes, which, according to the above calculations, 
will be near the border of the tail during the early 
part of the evening, and as it descends towards the 
horizon may possibly be enveloped in that appen- 
dage. Ifthe sky be clear, this close approach of the 
comet to so conspicuous a star will doubtless prove 
a very interesting phenomenon. At six P.M. their 
distance will be little more than one-third of a degree. 
It is not probable that the comet will be visible 
in this country after the end of the third week in 
October, unless a few daylight observations be sub- 
sequently procured. We must then leave it to the 
care of astronomers in the Southern Hemisphere, 
and more particularly to that of Mr. Maclear, at 
the Royal Observatory of the Cape of Good Hope, 
who never allows an opportunity to pass, wherein 
his position enables him to render any service to 
the science. When. the Cape observations are 
combined with those taken in Europe up to the 
middle of October, we may perhaps be able to assign 
a period of revolution to this fine comet, though at 
nt it must necessarily be open to conjecture. 
The g general telescopic appearance of the comet 
has not materially altered, but some of its 
features have come out more distinctly, as .was 
to have been ex In a en en | 
sky last evening the apparent length of tail 
i about 12°, to a real length of 


16,000,000 miles. As usual in great comets, the 
tail is very visibly curved in the opposite direction 
to that of the motion of the nucleus. After it is 
lost to view in Europe the comet will traverse the 
southern extremity of the constellation Sagittarius, 
and thence pass through Telescopium into Indus, 
where it will be found about Christmas, not far 
from the star a in Pavo. 2 will remain in the 
same constellation during January and part of 
February, slowly approaching the principal star in 
Toucan, and, indeed, will continue in that part of 
the heavens until it has nearly completed its next 
revolution round the sun, and again presents itself 
to the gaze of another Donati a few hundred years 
hence. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Glasgo 


w looks with a pardonable envy on the 
two Edinburgh monuments to Burns and Scott. 
Glasgow has erected a memorial to the romancer, 
why not to the poet? As the centenary of Burns's 
birth approaches, this question grows more press- 
; and we are glad to find enthusiasts 

with their time, their siller, and their appetites 
against that date. Lord Eglintoun has given a sort 
of form to a floating sentiment. A Committee has 
been named. A list of stewards is being drawn. 
A dinner first—a monument afterwards; this is 
the order of ideas,—a sagacious, or at least a pardon- 
able, arrangement of ideas; and we desire for the 
Committee every success in ‘their work. 

The account of the inauguration of Newton's 
statue at Grantham on the 21st of last month will 
be read with interest. But there is one point about 
it which seems to have been rather misconceived. 
In some local,—aye, and even in London,—com- 
ments,—there is an assumption that this statue is 
a kind of tardy recognition of Newton’s merits; as 
if England never paid Newton due honour until 
Grantham bestirred herself to raise a statue. Now, 
though we may be inclined to admit that the Grant- 
ham district has been but slow to remember that 
Newton was born in it, and has until now taken 
no pains to proclaim and commemorate the honour 
thence accruing to itself, we altogether deny, as a 
matter of fact, that the country at has shown 
any want of recognition of Newton’s fame. What 
Grantham has done, praiseworthy as it is, has been 
done for itself. A much better Grantham monu- 
ment to Newton was raised by Mr. Turnor, when, 
in the collection for the history of that town, he 
published such materials in aid of Newton's bio- 

phy as could then be found nowhere else. This 
Book ranges the world, and every copy is a fount 
of information, by which Newton is better known : 
the Grantham statue remains fixed, and tells 
nothing but the place of Newton’s birth, a matter 
with which that place has much more to do than 
either the world at large or Newton’s memory. 
Honour to whom honour is due: Grantham has 
done itself honour. 

The Ray Society held its Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting during the late Session of the British 
Association at Prof. Owen, the President 
of the Association, occupied the chair. The Report 
stated that Prof. Williamson’s work ‘On the British 
Foraminifera’ had been distributed to all sub- 
scribers for 1857. The plates of Prof. Huxley's 
work ‘ On Jelly Fishes’ were exhibited, and it was 
announced that the work would be shortly distri- 
buted to the members for 1858. For 1859, the 
Council promised Dr. Carpenter’s work ‘On the 
General History and Structure of the Foraminifera,’ 
and if the members increased sufficiently Dr. 
Bowerbank’s work ‘On British Sponges.’ The 
Report also announced that the Council would 
publish a translation of Hoffmeister’s work ‘On 
Cryptogamic Plants,’ and that they were not with- 
out hope that they should have the honour of giving 
to his countrymen a complete edition of the works 
of the late Robert Brown. The usual complaint 
was made of subscriptions in arrear; these amount 

to about 800/., whilst the liabilities of the Society 
are about 500/., and the stock of books in hand 
for the past year amounts to about 3,000 volumes. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer, the intrepid tourist, has 
arrived at Vienna, in a rather suffering state of 
health. She intends to spend the remaining part 


| | 
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of her days in deep retirement and rest, at her 
_ brother’s, in Wiener Neustadt. 

The annual conference of the Hampshire and 
Wiltshire Education Society will take ena at Salis- 
bury, on the 6th of October. Mr. Estcourt will 
preside. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, in an evening 
entertainment which has hitherto escaped our 
notice, have given great satisfaction to Michaelmas 
holiday-makers. ‘ Patchwork’ is a clatter of fun, 
frolic, song and impersonation, carried forward by 

ormers of unfailing dash. Mr. Paul’s Yankee 
is effective, and Mrs. Paul’s Irish nurse and drum- 
mer-boy are admirable. Egyptian Hall has changed, 
but not diminished its attractions for boys and girls 
of all ages. 

Mr. Thornbury sends a word or two of good- 
humoured addition to our notice of ‘Every 
Man His Own Trumpeter.’ He says—‘‘ Your 
review of my book was so flattering that I am 
sorry it should have been even in a small way 
marred by some inaccurate corrections of supposed 
inaccuracies. “The Pucelle” I mention was, of 
course, not Voltaire’s, but that of the fool-poet, 
Chapelaine’s. The favourite butt of Boileau, 
‘‘Childeric’s fowling-piece,” was a mere jest at 
spurious antiquarianisms. The date of the origin 
of ciyarettes 1 do not know,—but cigars were used 
by the savages of South America, long before even 
Columbus gave a new world to “‘ Castilla y Leon.” 
My absence in Spain prevented my writing this 
before. Your review reached me in the Alhambra.” 

The French Government seems to have neared 
the end of its direct war on letters, and we may now 
reasouably expect an improvement. <A short time 
since, the gentleman who presided over public edu- 
cation in France — we abstain from writing his 
name, as he has now gone to his grave—decreed 
the abolition of the grade of Bachelor of Letters, 
as a preliminary qualification for inscription as a 
studeat in the Faculty of Medicine. The status of 
the Faculty of course declined. <A _less-educated 
order of youths entered. The glory of the profes- 
sion was about to depart. Paris protested, Mont- 
pellicr protested. At last authority has listened 
to tlie voice of Science; and a government which 
seems to court the censures and dare the laughter 
of Europe on behalf of the miracle at Lourdes, has 
consented, perhaps by way of balance, to restore 
the ancient forms of inscription in the Faculties of 
Medicine. 

Death was once found in the pot, and now he 
has been detected in the snuff-box. Long ago, the 
destroyer was found in the snuff, but he has since 
that been discovered lingering in the box itself. 
In Loxes lined with very thin lead, but especially 
in cases where the leaden lining is thicker, and 
which are much used by the Paris retailers, a 
chemical action takes place, the result of which is 
to charge the snuff with sub-acetate of lead. This 
result was suspected by Chevalier, and has been 
confirmed by Boudet of Paris and Mayer of Berlin, 
by ‘ong and careful experiments. The latter 
learned chemist traces several deaths and cases of 
*saturnine paralysis” to the patients having taken 
snuff from packets the inner envelope of which 
was thin sheet-lead, in constant contact with the 
powered weed. 

M. Mires, it is said in the Paris journals, has 
bought of M. Paulin, the Paris publisher, 20,000 
copies of the ‘ History of the Consulate and the 
Em) re,’ by M. Thiers, in order to distribute the 
same, as prizes, to the subscribers of the Constitu- 
tionnel and the Pays. 

In Madrid a royal decree makes havoc in the 
college system of Spain. _ The chairs of living lan- 
guages are suppressed, and practical science is to be 
pursued instead of English and French. The new 
cry in Spain, from Andalucia to the Pyrenees, is 
—mines and metals! The cry is, perhaps, not 
absolutely new, for your Iberian, blessed with the 
finest climate under heaven, has always neglected 
a prosy and prosperous agriculture for the more 
adventurous search for gold. But it has revived 
in our generation with full force. English capital 
is flowing into the land—only to be thrown into 
the Guadalquivir—and the natives are jealous. So 
they are going to study mining in their universities, 
and forget everything else. Cosas de Espaiias. 


A contracting circle is still the figure within 
which our brethren of the Austrian press are con- 
demned to labour. Politics have been prohibited 
since the Vienna insurrection, when Bem watched 
from St. Stephen’s for the camp fires of the Ma- 
gyars. Religion and Public Education have been 
withdrawn from their cognizance since Pope Pius 
inflicted his concordat on the empire. Art seems 
about to follow Politics and Education—for the 
press is now officially commanded to respect the 
theatrical and operatic managements on pain 
of the Kaiser's displeasure. Fancy the Times 
at Bow Street, charged with free comments on 
Robson, or the Atheneum dragged to Scotland 
Yard for disloyalty to Queen Grisi! Even 
this would be less droll and surprising than 
the Oecesterreichische in jail for quizzing the Xar’s 
Theater. In London we have a thing or two to 
dream of besides plays and ballets; but Vienna is 
acity of Art. A false note in a waltz by Strauss’s 
band—a weak step in the Pas de !Ombre—excites 
more tumult there than the news of a battle or the 
promulgation of martial law. And the press may 
no longer speak its mind on the tune of a song or 
the sprightliness of adance! Poor Vienna! 

We hear from Berlin that all doubt as to the 
demise of the naturalist, M. Bonpland, is now at 
anend. He died on the 11th of May. 

Intelligence also from Berlin relates the death of 
Panofka, the veteran archeologist, whose publica- 
tions on the Etruscan vases were, together with 
Millingen’s, the first to convey a just idea of the 
various styles of painting and drawing which 
enriched them, Tischbein and Millin perverted 
the outlines of the paintings they published by 
reducing them to the academic purity of form which 
David and Gérard had so insidiously laboured for. 
Panofka’s interpretation of the subjects represented, 
although sometimes fanciful, were singularly learned, 
and he certainly introduced a new style of criticism 
upon these matters. His most popular work was, 
‘The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Greeks, 
illustrated by their Vase Paintings.’ One of his 
earliest was the ‘ Vasi di Premio,’ and he con- 
tinued to the last to issue archeological essays 
with numerous illustrations. Panofka had long 
contemplated an illustrated edition of Pausanias. 

The friends of Berthold Auerbach’s Muse willlearn 
with pleasure that the poet’s ‘ Deutscher Volks- 
kalender’ for 1859, has just appeared. It contains 
three tales in the well-known popular manner of 
the author, the first of which, ‘ Friedrich der Grosse 
von Schwaben,’ is likely to please most. At all 
events it is the German village-tale for 1859. Fre- 
derick the Great, of Suabia, whom, in this pleasing 
little novel, we see in his cradle (just put into it 
by the Stork), and whom one of Ludwig Richter’s 
accompanying woodcuts represents to us as the re- 
gular German ‘‘ Wickelkind,” is no less a personage 
than Friedrich Schiller, whose centenary birthday 
will be celebrated next year, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, throughout Germany. 

Dijon has been re-naming her principal streets 
by the names of the most <listinguished natives of 
that ancient city. The sculptor Rude, the holy 
Saint Bernard, the great Bossuet, the too sprightly 
Piron, the scientific Vauban, Rameau the musi- 
cian, Prudhon the painter, and Marshal Vaillant, 
the Minister of War, are now commemorated in 


the titles which they give to the streets of their | 


native Dijon. 

We hear from Munich that grand pre 
for the seventh centenary jubilee of the istorical 
existence of that town were going on. The pro- 
gramme of the solemnities was as follows :—The 
first day, Sunday, the 25th of September, opens with 
divine service in all the churches of the capital; 
after that, a procession to the Tsar, and the laying 
of the foundation-stone of the new bridge there by 
the King, takes place. A new Asylum for the Poor 
is inaugurated on the same day, which ends with 
the representation, at the Theatre Royal, ofa drama 
written expressly for the occasion, and entitled 
‘Fiirst und Volk.’ On Monday, at noon, the great 
festive procession of the Seven Centuries com- 
mences,—a spectacle which bids fair to be one of 
the rarest or most characteristic sights of this kind, 
by its splendour, as well as by ite artistic arrange- 
ment and the historical truth of its costume. More 


tions 


than 2,000 persons in costume take 

The ion closes with the Nineteen Century, 
a a from which is received by the King in 
the Nibelungen-Saal. On the third day, y 
the Magistrate of Munich holds a veal meeting in 
the town-hall, where, besides other civic solemni- 
ties, historical orations are delivered by two mem- 
bers of the Academy, viz. Prof. Franz Léher and 
Reichs-Archivrath Muffat. The Bavarian peasan- 
try in their picturesque costume will arrive on 
rafts down the Tsar and the tributaries of that 
river, celebrating, on Tuesday, the anniversary of 
the battle of Sendlingen, on the battle-field itself. 
A grand banquet, in the Odéon, closes the festivi- 
ties. 


PROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.—LAST WEEK BUT 
TWO.—POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William Street, Mr | 
essor 


Cross. —TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS, previous to I 


Every Evening at 
Eight; “atu rnoons at Three. Private Boxes, One 
Guinea ; Box Stalls, Orchestra Stalls, Area, ; Amphi- 
theatre, 1s. Places may be secured at the Polygraphic Hall, and 
at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 30, Uld Dond street. 


Frikell’s departure on a Provincial Tour. 


Pr. KATIN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 3, Tichbourne Street, 
opposite the Haymarket, Open Daily for Gentlemen only).— 
Lectures by Dr. Sexton at Three, Half-past Four, and Eight 
o'clock, on important and interesting topics in connexion with 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology ‘vide Programmes). Ad- 
mission, le.—Dr. Kahn's Nine Lectures on the Philosophy of Mar- 
riage, &c., sent post free, direct from the Author, on receipt of 
twelve stamps. 


Patron — H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. — ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — LECTURES on CHE- 
MISTRY, by E. V. Ganpyen; On NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
by Mr. J. L. Kise; On MUSIC, by Mr. Tronre Peep, assi 
by Miss Freemay.—The ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE 
explained by Mr. Kise. with Specimen of Rowatt’s New Cable.— 
The LADIES’ QUARTETT BAND daily, at a Quarter to Four, 
e Laboratory is open for Analyses, 

fessor 


by the Misses GREEN MEAD. — 
. Ganpyrer, Prot 


upils, dc., under the direction of Mr. F. 


of Chemistry.—The Inaugural Meeting of the Evening Classes 
will take place on Monday Evening, the 4th inst. Persons desi- 
rous of joining are requested to attend. The Chair will be taken 


at Light daily from Twelve to Five. Evenings, 
Sever to Ten. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, R. L. LONGBOTTOM, Esq. 


SCIENCE 
TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING or tHe BRITISH ASSO- 

CLATION ror THe ADVANCEMENT or SCIENCE. 

Scrence has held its great festival at Leeds, 
and we have only now to write its history. As 
usual, meeting, lecturing, dining, and even dancing 
went side by side with the more serious business of 
the Association, with a heartiness that spoke well 
for the spirit of the old Yorkshire hospitalities, but 
which never seemed to interfere with the morning 
work. The discourses have been more than usually 
brilliant. Of Prof. Owen's eloquence our readers 
judged last week. Of that of Dr. Whewell, Sir 
J. F. W. Herschel and Mr. Baines they will find 
illustration in their hands. The Sectional Reports 
are also full of interest. Aberdeen is, of course, 
fixed for the Meeting of next year, with an under- 
standing in favour of Oxford and Manchester for 
the years next following. The Prince Consort will 
preside. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as 
officers of the Aberdeen Meeting :— President, The 
Prince Consort. Vice-Presidents, the Duke of Rich- 
mond; the Earlof Aberdeen; the Lord Provost of the 
City of Aberdeen; A. Thomson, ., Convener 
of the County of Aberdeen; Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Sir D. Brewster, Dr. Robinson, the Rev. W. V. 
Harcourt, and Sir R. I. Murchison. Local Secre- 
taries, Prof. Nicol, of Marischal College, and Prof. 
Fuller, of King’s College, Aberdeen. Couneil of 
the Association, in addition to those entitled to sit 
on the Council ex officio, the following Members 
were elected: —Mr. Babbington, Mr. G. Bell, 
Glasgow; Mr. W. Fairbairn, Admiral FitzRoy, Mr. 
Gassiot, Mr. Grow, Mr. Horner, Mr. Hutton, 
Dr. Latham, “Mr. Lyell, Mr. Miller, Gen. Portlock, 
Mr. Price, Mr. Russell, Mr. Rennie, Dr. 8 
Col. Sykes, Mr. Tite, the Rev. R. Walker, Mr. 
Webster, Lord Wrottesley, and Mr. Yates. Audi- 
tors, Mr. Hutton, Mr. Yates, and Dr. N. Shaw. 
General Secretary, Major-Gen. Sabine. Assistant 
Secritary, Prof. Phillips. General Treasurer, Mr. 


J. Taylor. The time for the Meeting at Aberdeen 
is not yet fixed, as it will depend on the presence 
in Scotland of the Prince Consort. : 

On Thursday morning the several Sections met 
in their own rooms, under their various Presidents. 
The opening addresses and general business are 


in it. 
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reported below in order. We commence with the | 


Kew Report.— 
oe. Committee of the British Association. 


South Africa. Capt. Bedingfield, R.N. and Messrs. Living- 
stone and Baines, who accompany Dr. Livingstone in this 
Expedition, received instructions at the Observatory in the 
use of the instruments. 

At the request of Capt, Washington, R.N., Hy 
of the Admiralty, similar instruments were pre for 

use were given at Observatory to Capt. Haig, 
R.A., and Lieut. Darrah, R. ad 

Detailed written instructions for both Ex tions, sup- 
plementary to those contained in the Admiralty Manual, 
were furnished by Mr. Welsh. Such instructions necessarily 
occupied the time and attention of Mr. Welsh and his 
assistants; but as, in the opinion of the Committee, 
instructions for the correctly ere with instru- 
ments with which gentlemen appointed to a particular 
service are not often previously acquainted, is an essential 
feature in the practical working of a physical observatory, 
the Committee have considered it desirable that such 
assistance should be afforded ; and it will be in the recollec- 
tion of the Council that, in their last Report, the: Com- 
mittee stated that several gentlemen, some of whom were 
connected with foreign Governments, had received similar 
instruction. 

An application having been received from M. Secchi of 
the Collegio Romano, on the part of the Roman Govern- 
ment, for Magnetical Instruments, these instruments have 
been prepared at the Observatory and forwarded to Rome. 
They consist of an Observatory Bifilar Magnetometer and 
Balance Magnetometer, similar to those employed in the 
British Colonial Observatories, a Unifilar Magnetometer, 
and a Dip Circle. 

Application has also been received from the Rev. Alfred 
Weld for Magnetical and Electrical Apparatus for the 
Stonyhurst College ; these are in course of preparation, and 
Mr. Weld has received instructions in the use of the mag- 
netical instruments. 

Two Dip Circles by Barrow, furnished with Dr. Lloyd's 


| 


Fund, and a very my lathe, by Whitworth, and a) 


machine have been purchased at a cost of £149 7s. 

The present, as well as the former Annual Reports of the 
Committee, show the practical scientific objects for which 
the Observatory has for so many years been used, and at 
no former — was it in so effective a state as at present ; 
the valuable tools that have by the liberality of the Royal 
Society) been placed in the workshop, enable Mr. Beckley 
to repair and make apparatus and instruments of the most 
complex and delicate construction; much of this work 
would otherwise have been sent to different workshops in 
the metropolis, entailing not only great loss of time, but 
often a want of accuracy in the construction; the value of 
such arrangements in the Observatory can be easily appre- 
ciated by scientific observers. 

On the 24th of last April, the Committee presented an 
estimate of the expenditure for the present year, a copy of 
which had been previously forwarded by the Chairman to 
the President, whose reply, addressed to General Sabine, 
the Committee now present as a part of their Annual 


Report. 
** Trinity College, Dublin, Dec. 7, 1857. 

** Dear Sabine,—I have received from Mr. Gassiot the 
Financial Report of the Kew Committee, which I hope 
may soon be laid before the Council. It appears from it 
that the expenditure of the (bservatory is likely to increase 
with the increased activity of the establishment, while part 
of the income—that, namely, derived from the verification 
of meteorological instruments—will probably diminish in 
future years. I am not sufliciently acquainted with the 
working of the Observatory to say, from my own know- 
ledge, how far an augmentation of the existing staff is 
necessary. But if the Council should judge that it is—as 
stated inthe Report of the Committee—they will have to 
consider from what erferna/ source provision may be made 
for the increased expenditure; for | presume that it will 


not be thought prudent that the Association, with its 
fluctuating and uncertain income, should augment its 
grant beyond the present amount. Upon this point I may 
remark, that the President and Council of the Royal Society 
have already evinced their sense of the value of the Obser- 
vatory, by making a liberal crant to it for a special object; | 
and that it is therefore not improbable that they may be 
willing to contribute permntnently to its support. Its objects 
are at least as clearly allied to those of the Royal Society 
as to those of the British Association; and if it should be | 


Se for the total force, which were sent to the | deemed that those objects have been in great measure | 
ervatory pre 


ratory to their being forwarded to the 

Austrian and Russian Governments, were carefully ex- 
amined and adjusted. 

An extensive series of observations made with various 

dipping-needles and circles, have confirmed the results 


reviously obtained at the Observatory as to the value of | 


e Magnetic dip. 

The Self-recording Magnetometers have been in regular 
action since the Ist of January, and have performed satis- 

torily ; some difliculty arose in the manipulation of the 
Balance- Magnet, but this has been surmounted, and this 
instrument now performs with as much accur and 
delicacy in its action as either the Declinometer or Bifilar 

agnet. 

The Photoheliograph, erected in the dome of the Obser- 
vatory, was fully described in the last Annual —— 
it has been repeatedly at work since the beginning of last 
March, and excellent photographic pictures of the solar 
spots and facule were obtained. Certain alterations have 
been made by Mr. Welsh in order to regulate the time of 
exposure of the collodion plate to the sun's action; with 
these alterations the instrument gives very good results, 
but certain improvements in the arrangements of the 
secondary magnifying lens are under consideration, with 
the view of avoiding the depiction on the collodion negative 
of the inequalities of the glasses which compose it. 

The Committee recommend that arrangements should be 
made for the appointment of a competent Assistant, who 
will undertake the taking of the photographs and the 
preparing of a certain number of copies for distribution to 
some of the principal British and Foreign observatories. 

George Whipple has been engaged to assist in the general 
work of the Observatory at a weekly pay of ten shillings. 

Mr. Beckley’s arrangement of the Anemometer described 
at the Cheltenham Meeting of the Association has been 
adopted and carried out in an apparatus made by Mr. Adie 
for the East India Company. This anemometer having been 
mounted at the Observatory, remained for some time, and 
was found to perform satisfactorily ; it was shown to many 

rsons, and examined by Admiral FitzRoy, General 

bine, and Mr. ‘Osler, members of the Anemometer 
Committee. Certain modifications since suggested by Mr. 
Beckley have been adopted in two instruments constructed 
by Mr. Adie for Admiral FitzRoy’s department in the 
Board of Trae. 

The verification of Meteorological Instruments has been 
continued on the same plan as in previous years. The 
following have been verified since the last meeting of the 
Association to the Ist of July :— 


Baro- Thermo- Hydro- 
meters. meters. meters. 
For the Admiralty .......... ae 
For the Board of oO .. 120 .. — 
‘or Opticians and others .... 86 .. 142 .. 1530 


the latter are included 50 barometers and 150 
hydrometers for the United States, and 6 barometers and 
6 thermometers for the Portuguese (;overnment. 

Mr. Welsh is at present completing the Magnetic Survey 
of Scotland, for the expense of which £200 has been received 
by the Committee from the Admiralty. 

The Committee finding it desirable that the workshop of 
the Observatory should be furnished with a superior lathe 
and planing machine, authorized their Chairman to apply 
to the Council of the Royal Society for the sum of £150; 

immediately awarded from the Donation 


this amount was 


attained, and that the establishment has proved itself | 
deserving of permanent maintenance, it would seem expe- 
dient to place it on a more fixed basis than the present. I 
will only add, that believing, as I do, that the Observatory | 
has already done much, and is capable of doing more, for 
the advancement of physical science, I should deplore the 
restriction of-its efficiency, by insufticient pecuniary means, 
as a loss to science. Believe me, sincerely yours, 
“ To General Sabine, R.A., &c. H. Luoyp.” 


The following is a®tatement showing the expense of the» 
last two years ; an a‘ilitional Assistant is now indispens- | 
able as a Photographer; and as the work of the Observa- 
tory increases, an its capabilities for the purposes of 
science become further developed, the probable future 
expenditure cannot be fairly estimated at less than S00/. | 
per annum. 


STATEMENT, 
1857. 1853. 

Apparatus :— 
Materials, Tools, (ec. ...... 2310 7 sm 6 4 | 

Jrommonger, .......... 4 1913 & 
Coals and Gias..2<.......... 19 0 2 4710 8 | 
House Expenses........ 211 8 | 

Porterage « Vetty Expenses 519 8 . 612 4 
2 0 0 2100 | 


The above is the actual expenditure, but the real annual 
increase in salaries is about é1/.: the difference in the above | 
statement arises from the termination of the financial year | 
being one month later than last year. In the detailed state- 
ment of receipts and expen:liture, it will be observed that 
the amount received for verification of meteorological in- 
struments has decreased, arising from the circumstance 
that the Meteorological department of the Government is 
now well provided with a «tore of instruments for its use. 

As the financial position of the Observatory will probably 
be brought forward by the Council at the General Meeting 
of the Association at Leeds, the Committee suggest that the 
time has now arrived when strenuous efforts should be 
made to obtain such an amount of pecuniary aid as would 
ensure the permanent efficient working of this practical 
physical Observatory; for although the establishment is 
conducted with the strictest economy, the necessary work 
connected with the Ubservatory unavoidably creates a cor- 
ns in the amount of the annual expen- 

ture. 


Joun P. Gasstot, Chairman. 
Kew Observatory, Sept. 10, 1858. 


Before proceeding to the Sectional business, we 
must also lay before our readers the— 


Report of the Joint Committee of the Royal Society and the 
British Association, for procuring a Continuance of the 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observatories. 


At the Meeting of the British Association, which was held 
at Dublin, in August, 1857, a resolution was adopted, 
proposing the continuance of the system of magnetical 
observations, which was commenced under the auspices of 
the Royal Society, and of the British Association, in 1840; 
and a Committee, consisting of the President of the Associa- 
tion, the Rev. Dr. Robinson, and Major-General Sabine, 

f the President 


was appointed, to reyuest the co-operation o 


and Council of the Royal Society in the endeavour to attain 
this object, and to take in conjunction with them such steps 
as may appear desirable for that end. 

The Committee thus appointed accordingly held a meet- 
ing in London, on the 5th of November last, at which it 
was agreed to recommend that hourly observations, for not 
more than five years, should be undertaken at certain 
stations in the British Colonies; and a letter was 
to the President of the Royal Society, asking for his co- 
operation, and that of the Council of the Society, in 
endeavouring to attain that object. 

This application was favourably received by the Council 
of the Royal Society ; and on the 10th of December 1857, the 
following resolution was adopted in reference to it :— 

“That Sir John Herschel, the Astronomer Royal, the 
Dean of Ely, and Dr. Whewell, be appointed a Committee, 
to co-operate with the Committee appointed with this view 
by the British Association, and to take, in conjunction 
with them, such steps as may be necessary, including, if it 
be thought desirable, an application to Government.” 


In consequence of this resolution, a correspondence took 

lace among the members of the two Committees, w 
cooten resulted, it is believed, in a general agreement as to 
the course to be adopted, the Joint Committee so acting in 
co-operation met at Leeds on the 24th of September, and in 
the first instance proceeded to inquire into the nature and 
scientific value of the results which have already been 
secured by the system of observation hitherto carried out, 
at the observatories maintained by the Government, at the 
joint recommendation of these two bodies, with a view to 
forming a distinct opinion whether they are such as to 
merit being regarded as a reasonable, and, what may be 
ealled, a remunerative return for the labour and thought 
bestowed upon them, and the very considerable expendi- 
ture of the public money incurred by them. In so doin 
they have limited their views to the results, as aman 
with the expenditure, in the British Colonial magnetic 
observatories only, without taking into consideration those 
deducible from observations made under foreign auspices; 
and they find that, at the cost of an expenditure which may 
be reckoned at about 400/. per annum (exclusive of the cost 
of instruments, outfit, and publication, for each of the 
several observatories at St. Helena, Toronto, Hobarton, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, during the respective continu- ~ 


_ ance of each, the accumulated observations, so far as they 


have yet been discussed, have produced the following results, 
which they consider as satisfactorily established by the dis- 


|; Cussion :— 


In the first place, the mean state of the several magnetic 
elements for each of the stations, as reduced to a fixed 
epoch, has been obtaine:! with a precision of whiclr nothing 
previously done has afforded any example—emulating in 
this respect the exactness of astronomical determinations, 
and competent to serve as a fixed point of oe, to 
the latest ages: and this for each of the elements in 
question—the dip, the declination, and the intensity of the 
magnetic force. 

Secondly, that at each station the rate of regularly pro- 
gressive secular change in all the three elements above 
mentioned has been ascertained with a degree of precision 
which contrasts strongly with the loose and inaccurate 
determinations of former times. 

Thirdly, that the laws of the diurnal, annual, and other 
periodic fluctuations in the values of these elements, as ex- 
hibited at each station, have been established in amannerand 
with a decision to which nothing hitherto executed in any 
branch of science, astronomy excepted, is comparable ; and 
that the results embodied in the examination of these laws 
have laid open a view of magnetic action so singular, and so 


| utterly unexpected, as to amount to the creation of a new 
department of science, ond the detection of a completely 


novel system of physical relations: for that, in the first 

lace, the systems of diurnal and annual magnetic changes 

ave each been separated into two perfectly distinct and 
physically independent systems,—the one, at any particular 
station, holkling its course according to laws depending 
solely on the sun's hour-angle at the moment of observation, 
and his meridian altitude at different seasons,—the other, 
comprehending all those movements which, under the name 
of magnetic storms, or “ irregular disturbances,” have 


hitherto presented the perplexing aspect of phenomena 


purely casual, capricious in amount and in the particular 
occasions of their occurrence when regarded singly, has 
been shown, by these «discussions, to be subject in its 
totality to laws equally definite with the others, though 
more dependent for their application on peculiarities of 
local situation. As regards the first of these systems of 
fluctuation, they find it demonstrated :— 

That the sun’s reeular action on the magnetism of the 
globe is determined by a law of no small complexity and 
intricacy, but which, nevertheless, has been traced with 
precision and certainty, and shown to be referable, in the 
first place, and for one of its arbitrary co-efficients, to the 
geographical situation of the place of observation with 
respect to a certain line or equator on the earth's surface, 
which cannot yet be ners | traced for want of sufficiently 
numerous stations but which seems to approach to the line 
of least intensity, and is very far from coinciding with the 
geographical equator ,—and in the next, and for its other 
influential cause, to the fact of the sun’s having north or 
south declination ; so that the whole diurnal change in any 
one of the elements, and at any station, is made up of two 
portions, one of which retains the same sign and a con- 
stant co-efficient all the year round; the other changes 
sign, and varies in the value of its co-efficient with the 
annual movement of the sun from one side of the equator 
to the other. 

That, consequently, for astation on the magnetic or 

so defined), the mean amount of diurnal change is nil, 
when taken over the whole year, but that on any i 

day in the year it has a determinate magnitude, which 
passes through an annual periodicity, with opposite cha- 
racters in opposite seasons. And t for a station in 
middle latitudes the mean is not nil, 


of 
Magnetical Instruments has been prepared at the request 
of the Council of the Royal Society, and the constants 
determined for the Expedition of Dr. Livingstone to 
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but such as during every part of the year to exhibit an 
easterly deviation in the morning hours, and a westerly in 
the evening hours, for stations north of the magnetic 
equator, and vice versd for those south of it; but that the 
amount of this deviation, or the amplitude of the diurnal 
fluctuation, varies with the seasons, being exaggerated or 

ially counteracted by the alternate conspiring and 
opposing influence of the sun's declination during the 
summer and winter seasons. 

As regards the irregular disturbances, though arbitrary 
and capricious in extent and in the moments when they 
may be expected, individually, this does not prevent their 
obeying with great fidelity the law of averages when grouped 
in masses, and treated separately from those of the former 
class. So handled they are found to conform in their average 

‘effect, at each of the twenty-four hours of the day, and on 
each day of the year, to the very same rules as regards the 
sun's daily and ann movement, with one remarkable 
point of difference, viz.:—that their hours of maxima and 
minima are not identical with those of the regular class, 
but that each particular station has, in this respect, its own 

iar hours, analogous to what is called the ‘‘ establish- 
ment” cf a port in the theory of the tides. And that in 
consequence, the superposition of these two systems of 
diurna! fluctuation gives rise to a series of compound varia- 
tions analogous to the superposition of two undulations 
having the same period but different amplitudes, and 
different epochal times. And that by attending to this 
principle many of the most complex phenomena, such as 
that of a double maximum and minimum, with the occur- 
rence of a nightly as well as a daily movement are explained 
in a setisfactory manner. 

The discussion of the observations already accumulated 
has further brought into view, and in the opinion of your 
Committee fully established, the existence of a very extra- 
ordinary periodicity in the extent of fluctuation of all the 
magnect-c elements, and in the amplitude and frequency of 
their irregular movements especially, which connects them 
directly with the physical constitution of the sun, and with 
the p-riodical greater or less prevalence of spots on its 
surface—the maxima of the amount of fluctuation corre- 
sponding to the maxima of the spots, and these again with 
those of the exhibitions of the Aurora Borealis, which 
appcers also to be subject to the same law of periodicity; 
a law which, as it does not agree with any of the otherwise 
known solar, lunar, or planetary periods, may be considered 
as, so to speak, personal to the sun itself. And thus we 
find ourselves landed in a system of cosmical relations, in 
which both the sun and the earth and probably the whole 
planetary system are implicated. 

Tht the sun acts in influencing the earth's magnetism 
in some other manner than by its heat, seems to be ren- 
dered very probable by several features of this inquiry, and 
the idea of a direct magnetic influence exterior to the earth, 
is corroberated by the discovery of a minute fluctuation in 
the magnetic elements, having for its period not the solar 
but the lunar day, and therefore directly traceable to the 
action of the moon. The detection of this fluctuation by 
Mr. Kreil, from a discussion of the Prague observations, 
has been confirmed by the evidence afforded by those of 
our Colonial observatories, and appears to be placed beyond 
all question by the recent deductions for the horizontal 
force and the declination cxtending over three years of 
observation at the Cape of Good Hope, which General 
Sabine has submitted for your Committee's inspection, and 
in both which the fluctuations in question emerze in a very 
satisfactory manner, and one calculated to give a high idea 
of the precision of which such determinations are sus- 
ceptible, when it is considered that the total amplitude of 
oscillation due to this cause in the direction of the Cape- 
needle is only about 16” of angle. 

Your Committee, looking at this long catalogue of dis- 
tinct and positive conclusions already obtained, feel them- 
selves fully borne out in considering that the operation in 
a scientific point of view has proved so far eminently 
remuncrative and successful, and that its results have fully 
equalled in importance and value, as real accessions to our 
knowledge, any anticipations which could reasonably have 
been formed at the commencemeut of the inquiry. 

Having satisfied themselves of the great and important 
value of the results already obtained, independent of the 
dormant interest as respects future discussion which the 
mass of observations accumulated continues to possess, and 
which it remains for future theoretical combinations to 
elicit,—your Committee next turned their attention to the 
question, whether and to what extent the maintenance of 
some or all of the old Colonial observatories, or the estab- 
lishment of new ones for a limited term might be expected, 
first to give additional certainty and precision to the deter- 
minations already obtained,—and secondly, to elucidate 
points imperfectly made out, and more especially geogra- 
phical relations which determine the greater or less amount 
of discordance between the epochal hours of the regular 
and irregular diurnal changes—relations which no doubt 
involve the causes of the irregular fluctuations themselves 
— causes at present involved in the greatest obscurity), 
and to obtain indications of the points in the earth's 
surface, at which the forces producing them originate. 

As regards the general question as to the desirableness 
of some continuation of the observations, it seems hardly 
to be referred to our consideration as a Committee—the 
resolutions came to both by the British Association and by 
the Council of the Royal Society, in the appointment of 
their respective Committees of co-operation, indicating an 
opinion already conclusively formed on the part of both 
bodies to that effect. They have felt it due to themselves, 
however, to come to an independent conclusion on that 

point, and having done so with perfect unanimity, on the 


grounds already adduced, and the expectations for the 
future which those grounds justify, they next address 


points above 


1 
paeeee to the consideration of the two 


indicated,and to the important questions—first, whether to 
recommend the continuance or resumption of the establish- 
ments at the former stations, or the 


selection of new ones; 


and secondly, with how few new or revived establishments, 
with how limited a scale as to extent and expense, and with 
how short a period as to the minimum term of their dura- 
tion, the expectation of these advantages being secured 
could be compatible, and finally to fix upon the stations 
most desirable. 

As regards the first point referred to, viz.,—the more 
complete establishment of the laws themselves, and the 

ving of greater numerical precision to their expression ; 
the Committee is of opinion that the laws themselves are 
not likely to be subverted or contradicted by a larger series 
of observations at any station for which they have once 
been shown to prevail; but that every new station differ- 
ing much in geographical situation from the former, in 
which they might be found verified, with or without sup- 
plementary modifications, would undoubtedly add strength 
to the induction by which they have been concluded. Addi- 
tional numerical precision, on the other hand, would only 
be attained by a continuance of observations at former 
stations, and is not a point of sufficient importance in their 
opinion to be entitled to any weight in opposition to con- 
siderations in favour of change,—while in the one im- 
portant case in which such additional precision is espe- 
cially desirable,—that of the solar period,—such additional 
precision will be acquired ultimately as a matter of course 
by continued observation at any one of the existing per- 
manent observatories, of whose business magnetic obser- 
vation forms a part, as well as by any amount of Colonial 
establishments. 

It is therefore mainly in the elucidation of obscure and 
difficult physical points, and in the probable extension of 
our knowledge of the geographical and other conditions on 
which the irregular disturbances Cepend, that our hope 
of advantage from further observation consists ; our con- 
viction being that, without special observations at well- 
selected stations— selected, that is, with a view to these 
objects —there is little or no prospect of further progress. 
The general character of the magnetic phenomena may be 
considered as secured from loss; but the great problem 
remains unresolved,—the local influences are yet to trace, 
and the only means of tracing them must consist in varying 
the position of our stations, so as to embrace great differ- 
ences in geographical situation, and in conformity with 
such indications as can be gathered from our present 
experience. The magnetic establishments permanently 
' existing in Europe and America are confessedly inadequate 
to afford the requisite infurmation. ‘The stations which 
have occurred to your Comittee, as most eligible, would 
| be, Vancouver Island, Newfoundland, the Falkland Isles, 
| Bermuda, Ceylon, Shanghai or some locality in China, and 

Mauritius, but they are fully aware that to demand from 
the national purse the institution of observations at all 
| these points would be more than is warranted by any 
| pressing necessity, and ought therefore not to be insisted 
‘on. Among them, the principal in point of interest for 
; reasons which will be presently mentioned , are Vancouver 


Island, Newfoundland, the Falkland Isles, and Pekin or | 


| some near adjacent Chinese station, and the Committee 
consider that much valuable information would accrue 


| from observations sufiiciently prolonged at these, to which, 


therefore, they would be understood to limit their recom- 
mendation. In regard to the length of time over which 
they would desire to see the observations extended they 
consider five years being about half the solar period, and 
as being also sufficient to give a fair grasp of the secular 
change of the magnetic elements as a period both in 
consonance with that which has been accorded on former 
occasions, and in some sort designated by the nature of the 
case. 

The reasons which induce them to give a preference to 
these over the rest of the stations enumerated are as 
follows :—Between Toronto and Point Barrow the difference 
of the epochal hours of the irregular diurnal fiuctuations 
is such as to amount to a complete opposition of phases, 
a circumstance which goes far to point out the latter station 
as being in the immediate neighbourhood of the origin of 
those irregular disturbances. Should observations be esta 
lished at the two stations now proposed, there is every 
reason to hope, as will appear from a document drawn up 
at the request of the Committee by General Sabine, and 
with his permission appended to this Report, that the 


observations at Toronto, which have been partially re- 


j established since 1855, would, with a view to co-operation 


for this especial purpose, be wholly resumed on a fitting 
application to the Colonial legislature. And, in addition to 
this, should an application be made to the Norwegian 
Government for the establishment, during the same period, 
of an observatory at the North Cape prove successful, 
‘which there is every reason to hope, such an application 
made on a former occasion having been well received, and 
having ultimately failed owing only to a want of attention 
to some point of diplomatic form in its mode of communica- 
tion’, we should then have a chain of stations in high 
northern latitudes, the results obtained at which. being 
severally brought into comparison with those y 
rocured at Point Barrow, and with each other, could 
—s fail of bringing out some very positive conclusion. 
As regards the proposal for a station at the Falkland 
Isles, it is presumed, from the general course of the mag- 
netic line of minimum intensity, that this station will prove, 
in analogy to the Cape of Good Hope, and in contrast with 
the northern stations recommended, to have the character 
of an equatorial, or approximate equatorial, station. And 
in respect to that proposed in China, that it will complete 
and carry round the globe the chain of northern middle 
latitude stations,—the intermediate links being supplied by 
the Russian observatories, and by those which it is hoped 
may be established at the North Cape and at Toronto. As 
regards the Falkland Isles and Newfoundland, it should be 
noticed that there exist considerable facilities and con- 
veniences for the comfortable establishment of an observa- 
tory there; and in respect of the other two it may be 


remarked, that they are both points of great present interest, 
and that a determination of the meteorological as well as 


magnetic peculiarities of both would be important. The 
affections of a — me wire by electric discharges in the 


ure of Aurora Borealis have already attracted attention, 
and produced confusion in the ordinary use of such 
and constitute one of the motives for inquiry into the 
nature and laws of the ed magnetic storms. It may 
be observed that, in reference to the anomailistic 
tion of the sun’s magnetic intensity, or the effect ts 
annual approach and recess due to the ellipticity of the 
earth's orbit, the influence of local temperature upon the 
observations requires to be eliminated, in order to bring 
this effect into evidence, by a combination of the results 
obtained at stations whose seasons are opposite. 

In reference to the important consideration of keeping 
down as much as possible the outlay consequent on the 
establishment of these observatories, your Committee have 
given attention to the question whether it be desirable to 
continue, as heretofore, the printing of the observations in 
cxtenso—a measure resulting in the production of vast and 
costly volumes, and entailing a great amount of laborious 
superintendence. They consider that the form of the obser- 
vations remaining unaltered, and the principles of their 
reduction being now rendered familiar, this would not be 
necessary, provided the original observations were 
in triplicate, and the copies separately deposited in different 
and secure custody for preservation and occasional reference 
when required, and provided that sufficient and well- 
digested abstracts of their reduced results were published. 
One series of observations, however, they consider must be 
excepted from this alteration of system,—those of a eon- 
tinuous nature, made on term days, four of which per 
annum they desire to see still kept up,—and those taken 
on occasions of magnetic storms, when continuous observa- 
tion is substituted for that on the regular hourly intervals; 
for the treatment of such observations is still a matter of 
scientific enquiry, and to render them available, in com- 
parison with others, the complete register is indispensable. 

Your Committee cannot but contemplate a revival of 
active interest, and co-operative participation in the system 
of observation on the part of our Colonial and of Foreign 
Covernments, when once it shall become known that the . 
subject is resumed by our own Home Government in the 
manner recommended. On this subject they beg to refer 
to General Sabine’s reply to their inquiries, already alluded 
to, which places in a distinct point of view the expectations 
which may justly be indulged on that score. In reference, 
moreover, to the personal and material establishment at 
each of the Government observatories, this document con- 
tains a summary of what is needed, and of what ought to 
be applied for. 

And this leads your Committee to a point which they 
consider of such importance to the success of the whole 
proceeding, that they cannot _ embodying their opinion 
on it in this Report. It is of little avail to accumulate 


| observations unless their effective and complete reduction 
‘be provided for, and the assurance obtained that when 


reduced they will undergo. such discussion and scientific 
treatment as shall elicit from them the laws of the phe- 
nomena of which they are the records. The zeal and ability 
with which the present Superintendent of the Government 
Maenetic and Meteorological Observatories has hitherto 
executed this task, if extended to the new series now called 
for, would afford that assurance in its fullest extent; and 
they earnestly trust that this will not be lost sight of in the 
arrangements to be made in carrying out their proposals, if 
adopted. 

There is another point to which your Committee consider 
their attention ought to be paid simultaneously with the 
establishment of the proposed observatories :—it is that of 
the extension of Magnetic Surveys of the districts in their 
immediate neighbourhood, with a view to fixing the situa- 
tion and direction of the iso-magnetic curves within some 
considerable adjoining area in the case of the Falkland 
Isles—that of the whole group’. 

On this point the following remarks by General Sabine, 
in a communication addressed by him to us in reply to 
certain inquiries which we considered it right to make 
of him, are, in the opinion of your Committee, conclusive 
in deciding them to recommend that provision be also made 
for the execution of such surveys, collaterally with the 
observations at the fixed stations :— 

**Recent observations in North America, discussed in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society for January the 7th, 
1258, have made known that the general movement of 
translation of the isoclinal and isogonic lines, which from 
the earliest observations have been progressing from west 
to east, has within a few years reached its extreme eastern 
oscillation, and that the movement in the reverse direction 
has already commenced ; we live therefore at an epoch in 
the history of terrestrial magnetism, which we have reason 
to believe will be regarded hereafter—when theory shall 
have more advanced—as a highly important and critical 
epoch. The geographical position of the maximum force 
in the northern hemisphere appears to have reached its 
extreme easterly elongation, and from this time forth may 
be expected to move for many — to come towards the 
meridian which it occupied in Halley’s time, accompanied 
by a corresponding change in the positions and forms of 
the isodynamic, isoclinal, and isogonic lines in North 
America: a careful determination of the absolute values 
and present secular change of the three elements at this 
critical theoretical epoch, at stations situated on either side 
of the American continent, and nearly in the geographical 
latitude of the maximum of the force, would furnish there- 
fore data for posterity, of the value of which we may have 
a very inadequate appreciation at present. I may refer to 
the discussion prefixed to the third volume of the Toronto 
Observations, to show that the means and methods with 
which we are conversant are adequate for the purpose, and 
I may indicate Vancouver Island and Newfoundland as 
colonies well suited for establishments of the same nature 
as those of which the efficiency has been proved.” 


As regards the instrumental means to be employed, the 
Committee believe that the consideration of the subject 
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would be more fitly undertaken by the Royal Society, who 
will probably think it right to ae a special committee, 
as was done on the former occasion, to consider it maturely, 
and to report upon it. Well as in general the instruments 
employed in the British colonial observatories have per- 
formed, it may be desirable to consider whether they could 
not be improved, by diminishing considerably the size of 
the magnetic bars employed. + bars indicate more 
certainly the rapid magnetic changes ; they may be hardened 
more perfectly, and therefore vary less in their magnetic 
condition with changes of temperature ; they admit of more 

ect protection from the effects of disturbing aerial cur- 
rents; and finally, the instruments may be constructed at 
less expense, and may be grouped together in a smaller 
and less costly buil ? 

The Joint Committee therefore have finally agreed to the 
following Resolutions, which they submit for approval to 
their respective appointing bodies :— 

1. That it is high! desirable that a series of magnetical 
_ and meteorological observations, on the same plan as those 
which have been already carried on in the colonial obser- 
vatories for that purpose, under the direction of Her 
Majesty's Board of Ordnance, be obtained, to extend over 
a perio? of not more than five years, at the following 
stations :—-1. Vancouver Island ; 2. Newfoundland ; 3. The 
Falkland Isles ; 4. Pekin, or some near adjacent station. 

2. That an application be made to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, to obtain the establishment of observatories at these 
stations for the above-mentioned term, on a personal and 
material footing, and under the same superintendence, as 
in the observatories now discontinued at Toronto, St. 
Helena, and Van Diemen’s Island. 

3. That the observations at the observatories now re- 
commended should be comparable with and in continua- 
tion of those made at the last-named observatories, in- 
cluding four days of term observations annually. 

4. That provision be also requested at the hands of Her 
Majesty's Government, for the execution, within the period 
embraced by the observations of magnetic surveys in the 
districts immediately adjacent to those stations, viz.,—of 
the whole of Vancouver Island and the shores of the strait 
separating it from the main land,—of the Falkland Isles,— 
and of the immediate neighbourhood of the Chinese obser- 
vatory if practicable’, wherever situated,—on the plan of 
the surveys already executed in the British possessions in 
North America, and in the Indian Archipelago. 

5. That a sum of 350/. per annum, during the continuance 
of the observations, be recommended to be placed by 
Government at the disposal of the general Superintendent, 
for the purpose of procuring a special and scientific verifi- 
cation and exact correspondence of the magnetical and 
meteorological instruments, both of those which shall be 
furnished to the several observatories, and of those which, 
during the continuance of the observations for the period 
in question, shall be brought into comparison with them, 
either at Foreign or Colonial stations. 

6. That the printing of the observations in ertenso be 
discontinued, but that provision be made for their printing 
in abstract, with discussion, but that the term observations, 
and those to be made on the occurrence of magnetic storms, 
be still printed in extenso; and that the registry of the 
observations be made in triplicate, one copy to be pre- 
served in the office of the general Superintendent, one to 
be presented to the Royal Society, and one to the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, for conservation and future 
reference. 

7. That measures be adopted for taking advantage of 
whatever disposition may exist on the part of our Colonial 
Governments, to establish observatories of the same kind, 
or otherwise to co-operate with the preposed system of 
observation. 

8. That in placing these Resolutions and the Report of the 
Committee before the President and Council of the Royal 
Society, the continued co-operation of that Society 
requested in whatever ulterior measures may be requisite. 

9. That the President of the British Association be 
requested to act in conjunction with the President of the 
Royal Society, and with the members of the two Com- 
mittees, in any steps which may appear necessary for the 
accomplishment of the objects above stated. 

10. That an early communication be made of this pro- 
cedure to His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, the 
President elect of the British Association for the ensuing 
year. 


We add— 
The General Treasurer's Account, 


From August 26, 1857 commencement of Dublin Meeting’, 
to September 22, 1858 at Leeds’. 


RECEIPTS. 4.46 
To Balance brought on from last Account 123 17 10 
Composition for future publications 5 0 0 
Life Compositions at Dublin and since 1380 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions ditto ditto 489 0 0 
Associates’ Tickets ditto ditto 900 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets ditto ditto a 569 0 0 
Twelve Months’ Dividends on 6,200/., 3 per 
cent. Consols. ue 181 7 0 
Sale of 7001., 3 percent. Consols. .. -. 
From Sale of Publications—viz. for Reports of 
Meetings, 111/. 13s. &/.; Catalogues of Stars, 
Dove's Lines, 661. 15s, 3:/. 178 811 
£3,289 10 9 
By paid f Dubli £. d 
expenses 0 n Meeting, s a. d. 
Printing, Binding, Advertising, 
dental Payments by the General Treasurer 
Printing Report of the 26th Meeting, Engrav- 
Salaries Twelve Months 350 0 
Purchase of 1,200/., 3 per cent. Consols -. 1,048 10 0 


Maintaining the Establishment of Kew Obser- 
vato 


se 500 0 (0 
Earthquake Waves Experiments oe 2 0 0 
Dredging on the West Coast of Scotland 10 0 0 
Vitality of Seeds Experiments .. aa 6 6 0 
Report on the Bri Annelida aa oa 0 0 
Experiments on the Production Heat by 

Motion on Fluids an oa on 20 0 0 
Dredging near Belfast .. ae 18 13 2 
Vegetable Imports of Scotland ae as 1 0 0 
Balance at the Banker's £219 4 3 
Ditto due from the General 

and Treasurers 2469 

24313 3 
£3,239 10 9 
THURSDAY. 


Sectioy A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCLENCE, 


Preaident— Rev. Dr. Wurwet. 
Vice-Presidente—Prof. Ainy, Rev. A. Baany, Sir D. Barewsrer, 
Rev. Dr. Rev. Prof. Lord Wrorrestey. 
Secretaries—Rev. S. Eannsuaw, HH. J. Prof. 
Prof. J. P. Hennessy. 
Committe—Prof. Adams, W. Aldam, Rev. J. Barlow, Rev. J. 

Booth, ©. Brooke, A. Cayley, Rev. ; 


J. sir J. PF. W. Prof. Hennessy, W. 
kins, W. Huggins, J. I. Joule, W. 
lips, Rev. 
General Sabine, Prof. Stokes, Rev. Padre Seechi (Rome, Col. 
Sykes, J. Walsh. l’rof. Wheatstone, T. Webster. 

The Presipent (Dr. Whewell), on taking the 
chair, addressed the Section:—The managers of 
the Association have assigned a small room to this 
Section. I hope that no one is at present incon- 
venienced by this. I shall be glad if it should be 
found that in this respect the managers have been 
mistaken. But the fact is, that we are very much 
in the habit in this Section of treating our subjects 
in so sublime a manner that we thin the room very 
decidedly. This is true, but this is no fault of 
ours. We seek the laws of Nature, and Nature 
presents to us her laws in a form which is to many 
persons repulsive,—namely, a mathematical form. 
It has been truly said, both by sacred and profane 
writers, that all things are made by number, 
weight, and measure. Now things which happen 
by number, weight, and measure happen according 
to mathematical laws, according to the relations 
of number and space. According to such relations 
the laws of various of the appearances which 
Nature presents to us were studied at the earliest 
periods of the intellectual progress of man; and if 
the laws detected by man on such subjects are in 
some respects perplexing to many from their 
mathematical form and complexity, and are thus 
repulsive, they are at least attractive in another 
point of view,—for the extent and brilliancy of the 
success which has been obtained in these fields of 
speculation are such as could not have been in 
any degree anticipated at an early period. And 
the truths obtained in this way at an early period 
of man’s intellectual progress are even still of great 
value and interest, and are essential parts of the 
body of scientific truth at the present time. The 
astronomy of the ancient Greeks, expressed in the 
mathematical forms which they devised, has been 
an important element in the formation of that 
astronomy of modern times of which I have several 
of the eminent masters near me. And this con- 
nected progress of knowledge from ancient to 
modern times has been exemplified in various por- 
tions of science, and still goes on appearing in new 
examples. You recollect, perhaps, that a Roman 
philosopher, Seneca, made a remark which, though 
conjectural, is striking. In speaking of comets, he 
said, these objects now appear to follow no law, 
as the planets do. They appear unforeseen and 
unexpected, filling us with perplexity and alarm. 
Yet these bodies, too, he said, shall disclose their 
laws to astronomers in future years. Their returns 
will be predicted, their laws known, and our pos- 
terity will wonder that we did not discern what is 
so plain. And this prophecy has been fulfilled. 
Comets have had their returns icted, and have 
fulfilled their predictions. And though this is not 
always the case, for comets still shine forth umpre- 
dicted and unforeseen, yet still, even in such cases, 
we are not quite destitute of knowledge of their 
laws and progress,—for when an unex 
stranger of this class blazes forth in our sky, as 
soon as he has shown himself for a few days, we 
can mark the path which he will follow, the rate 
at which he will travel, and in a great degree the 
appearances which he will assume. And even objects 


— 


which as yet are still more lawless and 
to our science than comets are, are still not alto- 
gether extraneous to the domain of our knowledge. 
There is a class of such objects which has been 
especially attended to by the British Association. 
This is the subject of the first of the communica- 
tions which are to be laid before this Section to- 
day. I speak of Prof. Powell’s ‘Report on 
Luminous Meteors.’ These objects, falling stars, 
shooting stars, fiery globes, or whatever they may 
be commonly called, have attracted the attention 
of this Association for many years; and the Report 
which we are to have laid before us to-day is the 
continuation of several Reports of the same kind 
a oa by the same gentleman in preceding years. 
ese bodies, as I have said, are in a great degree 
irreducible to laws and extraneous to our science ; 
yet not wholly so. We have speculations of ancient 
times by some of our most eminent philosophers, 
in which these bodies play an important part 
Prof. W. Thomson has been led, by his mathe- 
matical speculations on Heat, to the conclusion, 
that the heat of the sun is maintained by the per- 
petual falling in upon his surface of the abnormal 
bodies moving in the solar system, which appear 
to us as luminous meteors and shooting stars. 
And he conceives that he has shown that there is 
in those bodies an aboundable supply to keep up 
the heat of the sun; and that, by the effects of 
them, the sun may have gone on radiating heat 
for thousands and thousands of years without the 
smallest diminution. And this, again, is the result 
of profound and complex mathematical calculations, 
—so wide is the domain of mathematical reasoning, 
and so necessary is it in any line of speculation in 
which we are to convert our ignorance into know- 
ledge. I may mention, as a public example of 
this, a case which is far removed from the vastness 
of astronomical phenomena,—a case of the manipu- 
lation of mathematical law upon a scale of the 
smallest dimensions, and in the work of a humble 
insect. I speak of the form of the cells of bees: a 
mathematical problem which already attracted the 
attention of the ancient Greeks, and which has 
been the subject of mathematical investigation by 
several of the most eminent mathematicians of 
modern times,—the most eminent, for being a 
problem involving the properties of space of these 
dimensions, it requires admirable powers of mathe- 
matical conception. Upon this subject two com- 
munications are promised to the present Meeting, 
to be laid either before this Section or the Section 
of Natural History. And in order further to 
exemplify the advantages derived from the action 
of the British Association, I may mention another 
report upon a very different subject, Mr. Cayley’s 
‘ Report on the Progress of Theoretical Dynamics.’ 
The generality, multiplicity, and complexity of the 
recent labours of analysts in this department of 
mathematics have been so great that ordinary 
mathematicians cannot hope to follow them by 
reading the original memoirs; and I am greatly 
obliged, as one of them, to Mr. Cayley for enabling 
us compendiously and easily to understand what 
has been done and how it has been done. Perhaps, 
after all, his report is not so very unlike that of 
Prof. Powell ‘On Luminous Meteors,’—for the 
original researches of the great analysts who have 
treated this subject, though bright and objects of 
wonder, are so far above our head and so difficult 
to understand, that they are not unlike the things 
tabulated in the other report. And now, having 
explained that we must often be necessarily difficult 
to follow in this Section, I must ask the ladies and 
gentlemen here present, as the Spectator has his 
readers, to believe that, if at any time we are very 
dull, we have a design in it. 

‘Continuation of Report on Luminous Meteors 
for 1857-58,’ by the Rev. Prof. Poweitt.— During 
the past year the communications which I have 
received on behalf of the British Association of 
observations of luminous meteors have been com- 
paratively few. I have, however, found that if 
some observers of former years have discontinued 
their labours, or have heen unsuccessful in the dis- 
covery of meteors, others have come into the field. 
And, on the present occasion, besides several 
former contributors, I have to thank Dr. Gladstone 
and Mr. J. G. Symons for some valuable sets of 
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observations. Of the meteors few 
- accounts have come to my knowledge. Very few 
were seen in November last; but in the present 
year many were observed on the 8th, 9th, and 13th 
of August,—the 10th having been in many places 
cloudy. In the last report some speculations were 
- mentioned, referring to the apparent magnitude of 
the luminous discs of meteors, and the experiments 
of Prof. Lawrence Smith, U.S., tending to show 
that spurious discs are formed by intensely’ bright 
bodies, of an apparent size immensely e i 
the real dimensions of the solid matter. This sub- 
ject has been considered at large in connexion with 
the whole theory of meteoric bodies in a very 
recent work, ‘P Physical Astronomy,’ b 
Mr. Daniel Vaughan, of Cincinnati, U.S. (1858). 
The main point of the author's theory consists in 
supposing that the universally diffused ethereal 
medium must be condensed on the surfaces of all 
cosmical masses ; intensely so on the surface of the 
sun, thus giving rise to its light and heat; and in 
proportionate d on lesser bodies, such as 
meteorites. By their rapid motion, more especially 
when they graze or enter our atmosphere, it is 
excited to violent chemical action, giving rise to 
the development of light and heat. Their velocity 
on entering the atmosphere, and the consequent 
compression and resistance they encounter are the 
cause of their being crushed into fragments; and 
thus appearing to explode before they fall to the 
earth. The author objects to the theory of Prof. 
Lawrenee Smith, and contends (from experimental 
illustration) that the apparent enlargement of discs 
arises simply from the reflective power of the sur- 
rounding air, and will, therefore, not apply to 
meteors out of our atmosphere. He also combats 
the theory of Prof. W. Thomson as to the source 
of the solar light and heat from the impact of 
meteoric bodies. Some details of this theory are 
given in the appendix. The chief defect in it seems 
to be, to account for the nature and mode of ex- 
citement of the chemical action supposed; and 
again to explain why on this hypothesis the earth 
and the planets are not also luminous. 

Prof. STEVELLY, who read the Report, stated 
that it was accompanied by tabulated notices of 
the meteors which were observed by G. J. Symons, 
M.B.M.S., during the years 1855-56, and to 
September, 1857, also from January to September, 
1858, with those observed by Dr. Gladstone from 
July 20th to August 13th, 1858, with occasional 
notes of the more remarkable meteors. Mr. 
Symons’s list for 1858 was also accompanied by a 
very remarkable table, by double entry, showing 
at a glance the number of meteors which were seen 
to pass from one constellation to another; these of 
course would be printed in full in the next volume 
of Reports. Prof. Stevelly then went on to say, 
that he had not had time before the Meeting to write 
to Prof. Powell an interesting notice of a meteor 
he and some others had seen in the year 1840. 
The paper on which he had taken a note of it had 
been laid aside, but when changing his house lately 
had again turned up, and he would now read it to 
the Section, as it enabled him to calculate approxi- 
mately the height of the meteor above the earth. 
“‘On Wednesday evening, the 7th of October, 1840, 
as a number of us were returning from a Lecture 
on Storms, delivered by Mr. Espy in the rooms of 
the Natural History and Philosophical Society 
of Belfast, as we were passing along the east side of 
College Square, a beautiful meteor appeared for a 
few seconds, almost due south of us, but a little to 
the west, and so — that you could distinctly 
read by its light. It was then within about 20 
minutes to ten o'clock; the moon was shining, 
though at the moment obscured by a cloud: and 
after , when I found that others had seen the 
same m at a distance, we estimated, as accu- 
rately as We could the altitude at which it had been 
seen, and found it at about 30°. On the night of 
Friday, the 9th, or two days after, I travelled to 
Dundalk by the Dublin mail-coach, and the guard, 
Joseph Hill, asked me, had I seen the very brilliant 
flash of light on Wednesday evening, at about a 
quarter to ten o'clock. I told him I had, and 
inquired from him the particulars of where and 
how he saw it. He informed me of the place, 
which was about 54 miles out of Dublin, where the 


road was very straight, and tending to the north. 
He had seen it, as he explained, almost overhead, 
but somewhat to his right hand, and it was so 
bright for some seconds that the entire around 
was lighted up so that a person could distinctly 
read by it. It had, therefore, been vertically over 
a place about 75 Irish miles from Belfast, and from 
these data it is easy to calculate its altitude above 
the earth, which must have been about 43 miles. 
A few days afterwards, the same guard, Joseph 
Hill, sent me the following letter, and extract from 
the Warder Dublin newspaper of Saturday, the 
10th, which confirms Hill’s accuracy, as the Corre- 
spondent of the Warder must have seen it on the 


y , opposite side of the place where it had been vertical 


from what we did.— 
Belfast, 12th October, 1840. 

Sir,—I had the also of seeing this phenomenon 
the same time as ent. I was about 5% miles in 
this side of Dublin when it happened.—Yours, «c., 

JosePH Mail Guard. 

‘ Extraordinary Appearance in the Sky.—(From a Corre- 
spondent.)—About a before ten o’clock on Wednes- 
day, at an immense altitude, a white ball of fire appeared 
in the north-eastern part of the sky for a moment, and shot 
downwards, illuminating the whole heavens, and causing 
an extraordinary sensation in those who witnessed it before 
its descent. The ball was tinged with a beautiful violet 
blue.’—From the Warder of Saturday, October 10, 1840.” 
—The ASTRONOMER RoyAL observed, that it was 
worthy of attention that nearly all the meteors 
whose altitude above the earth has been determined, 
as well as this remarkable one now brought under 
the notice of the Section by Prof. Stevelly, had 
been at an altitude of about 40 miles above the 
earth. He also thought the table given by Mr. 
Symons worthy of especial attention, in which, by 
a method like that by which we tabulate the dis- 
tances of many towns from one another, Mr. 
Symons had contrived to place very clearly before 
the mind the directions of the apparent motions of 
several meteors and their numbers moving in each 
direction. This table he considered a valuable 
suggestion, and worthy of imitation.—Prof. CHE- 
VALLIER reminded Prof. Stevelly that about the 
same time as the appearance of the meteor which 
he had now drawn attention to, another had been 
observed by them—one at Belfast and the other at 
Durham, from which its height had, as well as he 
recollected, turned out upwards of 50 miles.—Prof. 
STEVELLY said it was a remarkable auroral arch, 
which had been simultaneously observed by Prof. 
Chevallier at Durham, by Prof. Phillips at York, 
and by himself at Belfast, as it very slowly moved 
on towards the south and east; and its altitude 
had been found by Prof. Chevallier, from a com- 
parison of these observations, about 64 miles.— 
Prof. CHEVALLIER assented to this statement. 


‘An Account of some Experiments on Radiant 
Heat, involving an Extension of Prévost’s Theory 
of Exchanges,’ by Mr. B. Stewart.—These ex- 
periments were performed with the aid of the 
thermomultiplier, the source of heat being for the 
most part bodies heated to 212°. Four groups of 
experiments were considered. Group the first 
contains those experiments in which the quantities 
of heat radiated from polished plates of different 
substances at a given temperature, are compared 
with the quantity radiated from a similar surface 
of lampblack at the same temperature. The result 
of this group of experiments is, that glass, alum, 
and selenite radiate about 98 per cent. of what 
lampblack does—thick mica, 92—thin mica, 81— 
and rock salt only 15 per cent. The second group 
of experiments was designed to compare together 
the quantities of heat radiated at the same tempe- 
rature from polished plates of the same substance, 
but of different thicknesses. The result of this 
group was, that while the difference between the 
radiating power of thick and thin glass is so small 
as not to be capable of being directly observed, 
there is a perceptible difference between the radia- 
tion from thick and thin mica, and a still more 
marked difference between the radiation from plates 
of rock salt of unequal thickness. The third group 
of experiments was made with the view of com- 
paring the radiations from various polished plates 
with that from lampblack, as regards the quality 
of the heat,—its quality being tested by its capa- 
bility of transmission through a screen of the same 
material as the radiating plate. From this group 


of experiments it appears that heat emitted 
glass, mica, or rock salt is less transmissible 

a screen of the same material as the heated plate 
than heat from lampblack,—this difference being 
very marked in the case of rock salt, which only 
transmits about one-third of the rays from heated 
rock salt. The common opinion that rock salt ig 
equally diathermanous for all descriptions of heat 
is therefore untenable. The fourth p of ex- 
periments shows that heat from thick of glass, 
mica, or rock salt is more easily transmitted by 
screens of the same nature as the heated plate than 
heat from thin plates of these materials. It 
was shown that all these experiments may be 
explained by Prévost’s theory of exchanges, some- 
what extended. This extension consists of the 
following laws:—1l. Each particle of a substance 
has an independent radiation of its own equal in all 
directions and without regard to the distance of 
the particle from the surface of the body. 2. The 
radiation of a particle equals its ion, and 
that for every description of heat. 3. The flow of 
heat from within upon the interior surface of a 
polished plate of indefinite thickness is proportional 
to the index of refraction of the body, and that for 
every description of heat. The ing of these 
experiments on Dulong and Petit’s law of radiation 
was then attempted to be traced. It was shown 
that unless bodies from simply being heated change 
their transmissibility for the same description of 
heat (which there is no reason to suppose), the 
radiation of thin plates or particles at a high tem- 
perature will bear a less proportion to the total 
radiation of that temperature than at a low,—the 
consequence will be, that the radiation of single 
particles will increase with the temperature in a 
less degree than Dulong and Petit’s law would 
indicate. It may even be that the radiation of a 
particle or very thin plate may be proportional to 
the absolute temperature of that particle, Taking 
a piece of glass or mica, therefore, at a low tempe- 
rature, as it is very opaque with regard to the heat 
radiated by itself, we may suppose that the total 
radiation consists of that of the outer layer of par- 
ticles only, that from the inner layers being all 
stopped by the outer. At high temperatures, how- 
ever, We may sup that there is not only the 
radiation of the outer layer, but also part of that 
of the inner layer which has been able to pass, 
swelling up the total radiation to what it appears 
in Dulong and Petit’s experiments. This way of 
looking at radiation may possibly bring the radiative 
power of particles to obey the same laws with the 
conducting power of particles, which Prof. Forbes 
has shown decreases with an increase of tempera- 
ture. The author of this communication is indebted 
to Prof. Forbes for the use of the instruments and 
substances employed, and also for many valuable 
suggestions with regard to the experiments it con- 
tains | 


‘A Communication on Heat and on the Inde- 
structibility of Elementary Bodies, by Miss Rosina 
Zornlin,’ by Mr. W..S. Ayrton. 

‘On the Distribution of Heat in the Interior of 
the Earth,’ by Dr. F. A. Srtsestroés, of Stockholm. 


Prof. HENNESSY remarked that the views of Dr. © 


Siljestrém seemed to state in other words the well- 
known fact, that a mass of fluid possessing different 
temperatures in different parts of its interior must 
be subjected to a of convection. The result 
is usually a change of volume in the entire mass of 
circulating fluid. This change is capable of being 
observed in ordinary experiments, and may also 
affect the volume of the fluid matter in the interior 
of the earth, provided the changes of temperature 
of the fluid are sufficiently great. But it is clearly 
proved that the refrigeration of the earth is now s0 
extremely slow, that it is not likely that any con- 
siderable changes of volumes arising from this 
cause could have arisen within recent periods. If 
such changes have arisen, they must have occurred 
during remote geological epochs. 
‘ Note on Observations of Temperature,’ by Dr. 
SILJESTROM. 
‘On the Constitution of Comets,’ by Dr. Sit- 
JESTROM. 
When this paper had been read, a gentleman in 
Section begged to know whether the astro- 


nomers had determined the size of the smallest 
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which would be visible at the distance of one | the effect, and took from the apparent length of the’ more and more r ive to the algebraical eye. 
pry om cr For his part he was dissatisfied | tail.” There is a principle which I think ought to be 
with all the statements of their nature which had borne in mind in framing the conventional nota- 
been published. When it was considered that the Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. tions as well _ — of every — at 
yelocity of the comet now visible when passing its President—Sir J. F. W. Hensenet, every new step in i —viz. : as 
hour, he could not believe such a velocity co ecretaries—Dr. Giapstoxe, W. Onitxc, R. Rey Nouns. _ relations to each other—as it is for their common 
belong to any material solid body.—The Astno- | “Jones Dr. | interest that there should exist among them a sys- 
y 4 E. Schunek, Dr. Smith, W.S. Ward, R. W J. Water were 
yomer reminded the gentleman who had | ‘Dr. Matthiessen, Hi. Deane, G. Foster J. Worsley, | Of free communication on their frontier points 
last spoken, through the President of the Section, Dr. Kussell, PF. C. Calvert, J. sinyth, Jun., G. Gladstone, Prof. | —the language they use and the signs they employ 
that the very velocity of the comet which seemed c eB ambi, J: Young, a ‘Gailetty, De cilbers, be Pack’ should be framed in such a way as at least not to 
so enormous to him was deduced from the hypo- hymna lll ; 
thesis that it was a material solid body, and that; Sir J. F. W. Herscuet, Bart., on taking 


contradict each other. As the atomic formule 
the used by the chemist are not merely symbolic of the 


therefore no argument could be a sound one which 
sed its materiality from its extremely swift 

‘On the Conditions of Equilibrium in a Rotating 
Spheroid,’ by Dr. SiLsEsTROM. 

‘On the Magnetic Dip at Stockholm,’ by Dr. 
SILJESTROM. 

There were two other communications on the 
list of papers for the day; but when called on, the 


chair of the Section, said, though it is with much mode in which atoms are grouped, but are intended 
satisfaction that I find myself placed in the Chair also to express numerical relations, indicative of 
of this Section, it is a feeling not untempered with ' the aggregate weights of the several atoms in each 
serious misgivings. On none of the occasions when group and the several groups in each compound, it 
I have attended the Meetings of the British Asso- is distressing to the algebraist to find that he cannot 
ciation, has it ever been in my power to be present | interpret a chemical formula (I mean in its nume- 
at any Session of the Chemical Section, and, | rical application) according to the received rules of 
attached as I have always been to that branch of arithmetical computation. In a paper which I 
science, and contemplating with the most lively published a long time ago on the Hyposulphites, I 


authors were not in attendance. While waiting, | sympathy the labours of its more active members, was icularly careful to use a mode of notation 
Lord Wrorrestey, who had taken the chair during | this has been to me a source of great regret and | which, while perfectly clear in its chemical sense, 
the temporary absence of the President, read to the disappointment. And now when the opportunity | and fully expressing the relations of the groupings 
Section ‘ Extracts from Letters received by E. J. | I have always so earnestly desired is accorded me I allude to, accommodated itself at the same time 
Cooper, M.P. from Mr. A. Graham, M.R.1I.A.’ in its fullest extent, it comes accompanied with the | rfectly well to numerical computation, no symbol 
“* Donati’s Comet. | pra feeling of occupying a position, which pro-| being in any case juxtaposed, or in any way inter- 

‘« Markree Observatory, Sept. 20. | bably not one of the distinguished cultivators of | combined with one another, so as to violate the 

“TI hoped to be able to give you ere now some the science whom I see around me, would not be | strict algebraical meaning of the formula. This 
interesting details of this glorious comet, but I was more competent to fill with credit to himself, and system seemed for a while likely to be generally 
arrested in my calculations by a curious result in satisfaction to the Section. However, in this re- | adopted; but it has been more and more departed 


my observation of September 14,—the only really 


good one which the weather permitted me to make > 


up to that time. Both the compared stars occur in 


Bessel's zone, 359. One of the two is also in— 


Lalande, No. 21775 (Catalogue). The mean right 
ascensions from the two catalogues differ by 12 
seconds in time! There were two wires taken by 
both observers, and [I have carefully looked over 
the reductions. I even got C. Robertson (second 
assistant) to ascertain the mean places, and he 
brought out exactly the same result as I. On 
Saturday evening (18th) the comet presented rather 


spect, I must throw myself on your indulgence. If| from, and I think with a manifest corresponding 
there be any conventional usages, in the conduct of departure from intelligibility. The time is perhaps 
the business of the Section, which have grown up | not so very far distant when, from a knowledge of 
as matters of habitual arrangement, and been as-/| the family to which a chemical element belongs, 
_certained by experience to facilitate its working, | and its order in that family, we may be able to pre- 
with which I am unacquainted, there are those | dict with confidence the system of groups into which 
‘around me who will good-naturedly set me right. | it is capable of entering, and the part it will play 
But there is one deficiency which I feel very much. | in the combination. A great step in this direction 
It is the want of that thorough acquaintance—that | seems to me to have been lately made by Prof. 
sort of coup d’wil extending over the whole area | Cooke, of the Harvard University, of the United 

of the vast field of chemical, mineralogical, and | States, (in a memoir which forms part of the 5th 
agricultural research which the objects of this Sec-| volume of the Memoirs of the American Academy 


a striking appearance in the nucleus and coma. | tion embrace, which would justify me in the ambi- | of Arts and Sciences,) to extend and carry out the 
The part to the right-hand side of the tail was | tious hope that I could command your attention | classification of chemical elements into families of 
brighter than the left. I directed the attention of , as I am aware that my predecessors in this Chair | the kind I allude to, in a system of grouping, in 
C. Robertson to this circumstance, to make sure , have dene on some former occasions, while placing | which the first idea, or rather the first germ of the 
that my eyes did not deceive me, and his impression before you a suminary of the progress made since | idea, may be traced to a remark made by M. 
precisely accorded with mine. Now it did not our last meeting in these branches of knowledge, | Dumas, in one of his reports to this Association, 
strike me at the time that this was the side next and delineating the leading features of their pre- | and which is founded on the principle of arranging 
the sun, and that the phenomenon indicated a | sent, and the prospects of their future state. In! them ima series, in each of which the atomic weight 
— such as would be caused by light reflected ‘this I should be sure to fail, and therefore I shall | of the elements it comprises are found among the 

m the surface. The appearance of the tail was | not attempt it, though I cannot help giving expres- | terms of an arithmetical progression, the common 
exactly such as would be presented by a hollow | sion to my surprise and admiration of the asto- | difference of which in the several series are 3, 4, 5, 
conoid of thin vapour under the circumstances. It | nishing developments which they have undergone, | 6, 8, and 9 times the atomic weight of hydrogen Fe 
will be interesting if other observers confirm this | I will not say since the time when my own ac- | spectively. So arranged they form six groups, which 
remark.”— September 22. “We got satisfactory | quaintance with chemistry commenced oe are fairly entitled to be considered natural families, 
observations of the comet on Monday and Tuesday |in rapt enthusiasm over Macquer’s Dictionary each group having common properties in the highest 
nights. The note in the observing book for | (which seemed to me in those early days a work of | degree characteristic ; and what is more remarkable, 
Monday the 20th is as follows: The south side of little short of superhuman intelligence); nor since | the initial member in each group possessing in 


the nucleus faded off gradually into the coma with- | the epoch when a Davy electrified the world by the | 


every case the characteristic mara of the group 


out any defined boundary line. The north and 
north-east pretty well defined. The nucleus seemed 
to be stretched out westward at an angle of about 
120° with the tail, giving a rough idea of a cusp. 
There was a similar appearance towards the east, 
in continuation of the line, but net so well marked. 
Southward of a line touching the nucleus on the 
north side, and making an angle of about 60° with 
the axis of the tail on the east side, the light was 
decidedly stronger than on the other side of this 
line. The entire impressed us with some such idea 
as a view of Venus would give when slightl 
aac por and when seen very near the horizon, wi 
definition. The light of the tail was pretty 
uniform throughout the entire breadth for about 
— the diameter of the nucleus northward, 
ce it parted into two rays, the u one bein 
the brighter and broader. "The directed 
precisely to x Urs Majoris, and was about 6° long 
at least, but the strong moonlight probably oblite- 
rated the fainter portion.— Note taken Sept. 21. 
Appearance pretty much as last night. The angle 
made by the line, which I have regarded as the 
north limit of the phase, with the axis of the tail, is 
not quite so small as 60°. About 75° is a more 
precisely to Polaris. Moonlight greatly diminished 


decomposition of the alkalis; nor that when a_ in its most eminent degree, while the others exhibit 
Faraday commenced his magnificent career of dis- | that property in a less and less degree, according to 
‘covery; or when a Berzelius first showed what their rank in the progression, or according to the 
might be done in giving precision to analysis—but | increased numerical value of the atomic equivalent. 
since organic chemistry has assumed, by the experi- | Generally speaking, I am a little slow to give full 
ments and reasonings of Dumas, Liebig, Hoffmann, | credence to numerical generalizations of this sort, 
and its other distinguished cultivators, that highly | because we are apt to find their authors either 
abstract and intellectual form under which it now | taking some liberties with the numbers themselves, 
presents itself, and which, by the links of the pla- | or demanding a wider of error in the _— 
tina bases, and compounds such as those described | cation of their principles, than the precision of the 
by Gibbs and Genth under the name of the ammo- | experimental data renders it possible to accord, so 
nio-cobaltic bases, and by those which are every | that the result is more or less wanting in that close 
day coming into view by the mutual interweaving, | appliance to nature which makes all the difference 
if I may use such an expression, of the organic | between a loose analogy and a physical law; but 
and inorganic ms of composition in bases such | in this instance it certainly does appear that the 
as those of the metallic ethyls and those of boron | groups so arising not only do correspond oe 
and silicon—seems to place these conceptions in well in their theoretical numbers with those w 

much the same sort of relation to the ordinary | the best authorities assign to their elements, but 
atomic theory as put forth by Dalton and Higgins, | that it really would be difficult to distinguish the 
and the elementary notions of oxide, acid, onl base | elements themselves into more distinctly character- 
of Lavoisier, that the transcendental analysis holds | istic classes by a consideration of their qualities 
to common algebra. And here perhaps I may be | alone, without reference to their atomic numbers. 
tolerated if I put in a word of reclamation against | When we find, for instance, that the principle 
the system of notation into which chemists, who | affords us such family groups as oxygen, fluorine, 
for the most part are not braists, have fallen, | chlorine, bromine, and iodine self-arranged in that 
in expressing their atomic formule. These for- | very order; or again, nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, 
mule have been gradually taking on a character | antimony, or bismuth; when we find that it packs. 
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together in one group all the more active and soluble 
electro-positive elements, hydrogen, lithium, sodium, 
and potassium, and in another the more inert and 
less soluble ones, calcium, strontium, barium, and 
leal—and that without outraging any other system 
of relations, it certainly does seem that we have 
here something very like a valid generalization : 
and I shall be very glad to learn in the course of 
any discussions which may arise on such matters 
as may be ame before us in the regular conduct 
of our business from those more competent to judge 
than myself, whether I have been forming an 
overweening estimate of the value and importance 
of such generalizations. I will only add on this 
int, in reference to what fell from our excellent 
ident in his address to the assembled Associa- 

tion last night, that this kind of speculation fol- 
lowed out would seem to me likely to terminate in 
a point very far from that which would regard all 
the members of each of these family groups as 
allotropes of one fundamental one, inasmuch as the 
common difference of the several progressions 
which their atomic weights go to make up, are 
neither equal to nor in all cases commensurate 
with the first terms of these progressions. For 
instance, in the chlorine group, the first term being 
8, the common difference is 9. Something very 
different from allotropism is surely suggested by 
such a relation. It would rather seem to point to 
a dilution of energy of one primary element by the 
super-addition of dose after dose of some other 
modifying element, and this the more strikingly 
since we find oxygen standing at the head of very 
distinct groups having very striking correspon- 
dences in some respects, and very striking differ- 
ences in others. But all these speculations take 
for granted a principle, with which I must confess 
I think chemists have allowed themselves to be far 
too easily satisfied, viz., that all the atomic num- 
bers are multiples of that of hydrogen. Not until 
these numbers are determined with a precision 
approaching that of the elements of the planetary 
orbits,—a precision which can leave no possible 
question of a tenth or a hundredth of a per cent., 
and in the presence of which such errors as are at 
present regarded as tolerable in the atomic numbers 
of even the best determined elements shall be con- 
sidered utterly inadmissible,—I think, can this 
question be settled; and when such gigantic con- 
sequences—so entire a system of nature is to be 
based on a principle—nothing short of such evi- 
dence ought, I think, to be held conclusive, how- 
ever seductive the theory may appear. I do not 
think such precision unattainable, and I think I 
perceive a way in which it might be attained, but 
one that would involve an expenditure of time, 
labour, and money, such as no private individual 
could bestow on it. If the phenomena of chemistry 
are ever destined to be reduced under the dominion 
of mathematical analysis, it will, no doubt, be by a 
very circuitous and intricate route, and in which at 
present we see no glimpse of light. We should, 
therefore, be all the more carefully on the watch 
in making the most of those classes of facts which 
seem to place us, not indeed within view of day- 
light, but at what seems an opening that may pos- 
sibly lead to it. Such are those in which the 
agency of light is concerned in modifying or sub- 
verting the ordinary affinities of material elements, 
those to which the name of actino-chemistry has 
been affixed. Hitherto the more attractive appli- 
cations of photography have had too much the 
effect of distracting the attention from the purely 
chemical question which it raises; but the more we 
consider them in the abstract, the more strongly 
on our notice: and I look 
orward to their occupying a much larger s in 
the domain of than is the at 
present. That light consists in the undulations of 
an ethereal medium, or at all events agrees better 
in the characters of its phenomena with such undu- 
lations, than with any other kind of motion which 
it has yet been possible to imagine, is a proposition 
on which I suppose the minds of physicists are 
y well made 7" The recent researches of 

f. Thomson and Mr. Joule moreover have gone 

a great way towards bringing into vogue, if not 
yet fully unto acceptation, the doctrine of a more 
or less analogous conception of heat. When we 


consider now the marked influence which the dif- 
ferent calorific states of bodies have on their affini- 
ties—the change of crystalline form effected in 
some by a change in temperature—the allotropic 
states taken on by some on exposure to heat—or 
the heat given out by others on their restoration 
from the allotropic to the ordinary form (for though 
I am aware that Mr. Gore considers his electro- 
deposited antimony to be a compound, I cannot 
help fancying that at all events the state in which 
the antimony exists in it is an allotropic one),— 
when, I say, we consider these facts in which heat 
is concerned, and compare them with the facts of 
hotography, and with the ozonization of oxygen 
» the chemical rays of the electric spark, and 
with the striking alterations in the chemical habi- 
tudes of bodies pointed out by Draper, Hunt, and 
Becquerel; and when again we find these carried 
so far that, as in the experiments of Bunsen and 
Roscoe, we find the amount of chemical action 
numerically measuring the quantity of light absorbed 
—it seems hardly possible not to indulge a hope 
that the pursuit of these strange phenomena may 
by degrees conduct us to a mechanical theory of 
chemical action itself. Even should this hope 
remain unrealized, the field itself is too wide to 
remain unexplored, and, to say nothing of discovery, 
the use of photography merely as a chemical test 
may prove very valuable, as I have myself quite 
recently experienced, in the evidence it has afforded 
me of the presence in certain solutions of a i 
metal having many of the characters of arsenic, 
but differing from it in others, and strikingly con- 
trasted with it in its powerful photographic quali- 
ties, which are of singular intensity, su ing 
iodine, and almost equalling bromine. ere is 
another class of phenomena which, though usually 
considered as belonging peculiarly to the domain 
of general physics, and so out of our department, 
seems to me to want some attention in a chemical 


point of view. It is that of capi attraction. 
| 


The co-efficient of capillarity ry remark- 
ably in different liquids, and no doubt also in their 
contacts with different solids, a fact which can 
hardly be separated from the idea of some com- 
munity of nature between the capi force and 
those of elective attraction. I hardly to hint 
at the existence of some slight misgiving I have 
always felt as to the validity of the received statical 
theory of capillary action, which carries with it the 
authority of such names as those of Laplace and 
Poisson. Any discussion of this point would be 
matter for another Section of this Association; and 
if I here touch upon it it is only to observe, that my 
impression of the requisiteness of a force so far 
allied to chemical affinity as to be capable of satura- 
tion, rests on other grounds besides that of the 
mere diversity of action above alluded to. But I 
must remember that you are not met here to listen 
to generalities, of whatever nature, but that we have 
plenty of real and special business before us. In the 
several papers which will be brought. before this 
Section—in the elucidation their authors will 

nally afford, and in the discussions which will 
take place on them—I look forward to rich acces- 
sions to our knowledge, and to pregnant and fertile 
suggestions which will afford us matter of fruitful 
meditation hereafter; and I am very sure, that in 
the course of such discussion as may involve dif- 
ferences of opinion, that spirit of mutual and ami- 
cable concession which has always characterized 
the meetings of this Section will continue to 
prevail. 

‘On M. de Luca's claim to be the Discoverer of 
the Non-Presence of Iodine in the Atmospheric 
Air, Rain-Water, and Snow,’ by Dr. STEVENSON 
MacapaM.—The author brought the matter for- 
ward, as M. de Luca had lately claimed, in the 
Journal de Pharmacie, the honour of the discovery. 
In 1852, Dr. Macadam stated, in a communication 
to the Edinburgh Journal, that he had examined 
twelve gallons of rain-water, and could not find 
the slightest traces of iodine. In 1853, he dis- 

uted Chatin’s statement, that iodine was present 
in rain-water and the air, after having unsuccess- 
fully sought for it in thirty-six gallons of rain- 
water, and failed to detect it in the air, by ex- 


very accurate researches, he did not commence 
them till six months after Dr. Macadam had 
published the result of his experiments. 

‘On an Improved Electric Lamp, invented and 
manufactured by Mr. W. Hart, Edinburgh.’ 

Prof. Farapay objected to the construction of 
the lamp. The great requisite in electric lamps 
was a regulator, independent of the hand, to k 
points the distanen 
other. 

‘Note on the Production of a Frosted Surface 
on Articles made of Aluminium,’ by Dr. Macapam. 
—Some aluminium had a short time ago been 
obtained for the purpose of making medals. When 
the medals were struck, a peculiar grey appearance 
was noticed on their surface, which it was supposed 
arose from the uncleanness of the die. Close exami- 
nation, however, showed that this was not the case. 
Some of these medals were subjected to the action 
of hydrochloric acid and nitric acid separately, 
without producing much effect on their surfaces. 
When some of them were put in a solution of 
caustic potash they were acted on very violently, 
hydrogen being evolved, and the ace of the 
metal becoming beautifully frosted. This phe- 
nomenon of an alkali comporting itself to a metal 
as acids do, was worthy of the attention of chemists. 
After aluminium has been frosted in this manner, 
it does not become tarnished on exposure to the 
action of the air. 

Mr. F. Crace Catvert considered the greatest 
objection to the use of aluminium in the arts arose 
from the fact that it decomposed rapidly in water, 
at 212°, and indeed at all temperatures more or 
less. A wire of aluminium which he had left closed 
in a tube of water for twelve months had become 
' converted into gelatinous alumina. He found that 
' aluminium, mixed with a small portion of iron, was 
less acted on by water than when pure. ) 

‘On the Effects produced on Glass, by exposure 
to the Action of Mud in Water,’ by Dr. C. W. 
with several other articles | 
' found in the lake at Walton Hall, near Wakefie 
were a piece of window glass and the remains of 
, an antique bottle. It is supposed that they have 
'been buried in the mud ever since the hall was 
attacked by Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers. The in- 
| terest these specimens possessed, in a scientific 
_ point of view, consisted in the remarkable appear- 
ance they presented after their submersion, pos- 
sessing hues of colour rivalling those of the finest 
' specimens of pearl shells. The mud in which they 
_ had been embedded contained a large quantity of 
organic matter and sulphide of hydrogen. On 
'seraping the glass with a penknife the coloured 
was easily detached in minute scales, those 
' exhibiting the red or deep orange rays of colour 
‘coming off easily, when green or bluish scales 
‘became disclosed to view, which were with more 
| difficulty removed. The glass underneath appeared 
“as if it been ground, or subjected to the action 
| of hydrofluoric acid. The scales consisted of sili- 
| cates of lime with iron, but with no potash or soda. 
| The glass consisted of a silicate of potassa and 
| Soda, with a very slight trace of iron and lime. 
The glass appeared originally to have been a pure 
alkaline silicate. The potash originally in it ap- 
peared to have been replaced by lime and iron 
derived from the water, in the case of the detached 
scales. It has been known for along time that 
water acts more or less on glass, slowly decom- 
posing it into a soluble alkaline silicate. Scheele 
observed that water which had been boiled a long 
time in glass vessels became alkaline. Ebelman 
published, some time ago, an account of the strong 
action of water charged with carbonic acid on glass. 
That ammonia assists the action of moisture or 
water very materially may frequently be evidenced 
in the case of stable windows. It is ible that, 
in the present case, the silica of the after the 
separation of the alkali may have been left in a 
gelatinous state, as a condition for its 
subsequent combination with lime and iron, de- 
rivable from the water, to form the less soluble 
silicate of which it is constituted. The glass, viewed 
by transmitted light, exhibited rays of colour com- 
plementary to the reflective rays. The various 


colours doubtless owe their origin to the different 


posing to its action the metals most likely to be 
iodized. According to Luca’s own account of his 


refractive powers of each of the scales, according 
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to the degree of thickness, the red or deep red 
orange rays being produced by the thickest of 
them. 


‘On Chloro-arsenious Acid and some of its Com- 
pounds,” by Dr. W. 

‘On the Alkaline Waters of Leeds,’ by Mr. W. 
Hvuaeon.—Mr. Huggon gave the results of an 
analysis of a gallon of water from Ripley's Well, 
Holbeck. This alkaline water appears to contain 
a larger amount of alkaline matter than any in 
England. The nearest approach to it is the water 
of the artesian well in algar Square, which, 

ing to the analysis of Abel and Rowney, 
contains 18 grains of carbonate of soda in the 
gallon, and 20 grains of the whole solid matter is 
chloride of sodium. 

The Rev. W. V. Harcourt said that the arte- 
sian wells in the neighbourhood of York give water 
containing a large quantity of carbonate of iron 
and carbonate of soda, and when used for the 
generation of steam is very detrimental to the 
boilers, as it deposits in them rapidly a thick crust. 
answer to the Presipent, Mr. Mor ey said 
pone Fg Leeds waters were not detrimental to 


Section C.—GEOLOGY. 


. President—W. Horxrys. 
Vice-President.»—General Portioce, Lord 

Sir I’. Prof. Ramsay. 
Seeretariea—Prof J. Nicor, H. C. Sonsy, W. Suaw. 
Committee — Prof. Vhillips, Prof. Harkness, T. W. Embleton, 

J. G. rshall, T. IP. Teale, C. Morton, T. Wilson, R. Mallet, 

Prof. rs, T. Sopwith, «. Moore, 

ings, Col. J Hess, J. Yeaten, De 

sages. ennings, Col. James, ©. ose, J. Leates, Dr. 
Bigsby, Dr. Bevan, Dr. Anderson, J. W. Salter. 


The PRresiDENT said the existence of mammalian 
life in its earlier stages on the surface of our planet, 
the condition of its existence, and the period of its 
introduction, have always furnished questions of 
the highest philosophical as well as paleontological 
interest, You will be aware that some geologists 

each new discovery of mammalian remains, 
in formations preceding the older tertiaries, as a 
fresh indication of the probable existence of mam- 
malia in those earlier periods in which no positive 
proof of their existence has yet been obtained ; 
while others regard such discoveries only as leading 
us to an ultimate limit, which will hereafter define 
a period of the introduction of mammalia on the 
surface of the earth, long posterior to that of the 
first introduction of animal life. Be this as it may, 
every new discovery of the former existence of this 
highest class of animals must be a matter of great 
geological interest. An important discovery of this 
kind has recently been made, principally by the 
persevering exertions of Mr. Beckles, who has 
detected in the Purbeck beds a considerable number 
of the remains of small mammals. The whole of 
them are, I believe, in the hands of our President, 
Prof. Owen, for the determination of their generic 
and specific characters; but Dr. Falconer seems 
already to have recognized among them seven or 
eight distinct genera, some of them marsupial, and 
others probably placental, of the insectivorous 
order. I may also notice, as a matter of great 
paleontological interest, the recent discovery of a 
new Ossiferous Cave, near Brixham, in Devonshire, 
of which some account is to be brought before us 
during this meeting. The past year has been fruit- 
ful in pakeontological researches. The subject of the 
motion of glaciers is one of interest to geologists, 
for unless we understand the causes of such motion, 
it will be impossible for us to assign to former 
glaciers their proper d of efficiency in the 
transport of erratic blocks, and to distinguish 
between the effects of glacial and of floating ice, 
and those of powerful currents. An important 
step has. recently been made in this subject by the 
application of a discovery made by Mr. Faraday, a 
few a ago, that if one lump of ice be laid upon 
another, the contiguous surfaces being sufficiently 
smooth to insure perfect contact, the two pieces in 
a short time will become firmly frozen together into 
one continuous transparent mass, although the 
temperature of the atmosphere in which they are 


placed be many d above the freezing tem 

rature. Dr. has the merit of applying thi 

fact to the explanation of certain glacial phenomena. 
are two ized ways in which the motion 


of a glacier takes place: one by the sliding of the 


whole glacial mass over the bed of the valley in 

which it exists; and the other by the whole mass 

changing its form in consequence of the pressure 

and tension to which it is subjected. The former 
mode of progression is that recognized by the sliding 
theory; the second is that ized by what has 

been termed the viscous theory of Prof. Forbes. 

The viscous theory appeared to be generally recog- 

nized. Still, to many persons it seemed difficult to 
reconcile the property of viscosity with the fragility 

and apparent inflexibility and inextensibility of ice 

itself. On the other hand, if this property of vis- 

cosity, or something of the kind, were denied, how 

could we account for the fact of the different frag- 

ments, into which a glacier is frequently broken, 

becoming again ealnel into one continuous mass! 
Dr. Tyndall has, I conceived, solved the difficulty. 

Glacial ice, unlike a viscous mass, will bear very 
little extension. It breaks and cracks suddenly ; 
but the separate pieces when subsequently squeezed 

together again become by regelation (as it is termed) 

one continuous mass. After some general remarks 

on the cause of the laminous structure of glaciers, 

during which he remarked that there was no doubt 

Dr. Tyndall was right in supposing the laminz of 
blue and white ice to be perpendicular to the direc- 

tions of maximum ure, he said that it remained 

to be decided whether the explanations which had 

been offered were correct ; but the actual perpendi- 

cularity of the laminz of ice to-the directions of 
maximum re within a glacier, and the pro- 

bable perpendicularity to those directions of the 

laminze in rock masses of laminated structure, 

would seem to establish some relation between these 

structures in rocks and glacial ice, giving an inter- 

est to this peculiar structure in the latter case, 
which it might not otherwise appear to possess for 

one who should regard it merely as a Tee 

‘On the Comparative Geology of Hotham, near 
Cave,’ by the Rev. T. W. Norwoop.—He con- 
tended, on the evidence both of lithological struc- 
ture and fossils, that the oolite of Hotham Quarry 
is not Bath oolite, as has hitherto been said, but 
the lower part of the inferior oolite. 

‘On the Marine Shell Bed of the South Wales 
Coal Basin,’ by Mr. G. P. Bevay. 

‘On the Geology of a Part of Lincolnshire 
hitherto unexplained,’ by the Rev. E. Tro.itopr. 
—His remarks were confined to the coast near the 
Wash,—and he said there were abundant evidences 
of the alternate submergence and elevation of a 
large part of the district within the human period, 
which he attributed to volcanic causes. 

Prof. Owen said that some time ago he was sent 
for to the north, to examine a fossilized tree, which 
had been found in digging the Jarrow Dock,which 
bore undoubted evidence of having been cut by 
human hands. It was supposed to be a most 
important discovery, as showing the antiquity of 
the human race; and at first everything appeared 
satisfactory. On prosecuting his inquiries, how- 
ever, he learned that one of the navvies, not then 
on the works, was said to have discovered a similar 
tree in another part of the dock, which he cut, to 
lay down a sleeper. The man was sent for; and, 
on his arrival, he declared that the tree pointed 
out was the one he had cut. It was endeavoured 
to be explained that that was impossible, as the 
place had not been excavated before; but, looking 
with supreme contempt upon the assembly of geo- 
logists and engineers, the man persisted in the 
identification of his own work, and exclaimed, 
“the top of the tree must be somewhere,”—upon 
which he (Prof. Owen) offered half-a-crown to the 
first navvy who would produce it. Away ran half- 
a-dozen of them; and, in a few minutes, they 
returned with the top. This explained the mystery. 
The man had cut off the top with his spade; the 
stump afterwards got covered up with silt, and, on 
being again uncovered, it was supposed to be a 
great discovery. Never had he so narrow an 
escape from introducing a “new discovery” into 
science, and never had he a more fortunate escape. 

‘On the Geology of the Scilly Islands,’ by the 
Rev. F. F. Statuam. 

*On the Effect of Currents in ges the 
Structure of the Millstone Grit,’ by Mr. H. C. 
Sorsy. 


Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, INCLUDING 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Prsicdent—C. C. 


Alexander, N. Bb. Ward, T. C. to 
T. Nunneley, Kh. M*Andrew, T. P. Teal 
Rev. H. H. fli ood 

H. FP. Stainton, P. L. Selater, G. M. Humphry, H. 

A. Brady, Rev. Canon Hey, T. Allis, G. C. , Sir P. 
Egerton, L. Barrett, Dr. Edwards, J. Wolley, J. La 

P. P. Carpenter. 

Mr. BaBineTon, on taking the chair, alluded to 
the illness of Mr. Darwin, as the cause of that gen- 
tleman not presiding over the Section as had been 
originally intended.—The er of the Sec- 
tion were commenced by Dr. Wricut, who read 
a Report, from Prof. Kinahan, ‘On the Result of 
Dredging Operations in the Bay of Dublin.’-—The 
Report was short, and deferred the communication 
of any positive results for another year. 

Dr. Wricur also read a Report, from Prof. 
Kinahan, ‘On the Crustacea of the Dublin Dis- 
trict.’—The list of Crustacea obtained in the Dublin 
Bay is very large, and the terrestrial species of 
Crustacea more numerous than are recorded in any 
other district of the British islands. Thechief species 
wanted in the Dublin Bay are those which frequent 
deep water, and whichwill probably be yet found when 
the deeper parts of the Bay are better searched. 
The species burrowing in the mud had not been 
found. The following species are as yet noted only 
on the Dublin coast:—Crangon Allmanni, Pan- 
dalusleptorhynchus, and Iphimedia Eblane. Crangon 
trispinosus had not occurred in any other part of 
Ireland. Crangon seulptus, C. fasciatus, and Peri- 
mela denticulata, found in Dublin Bay, are of 
extreme rarity in other parts of the British islands. 
Of ninety Irish species, Dublin affords sixty deca- 
podous species, which are found in thirty genera. 
Of the thirty species not found in Dublin Bay, the 
majority are deep-water species. In conclusion, 
the author stated that he had succeeded in obtain- 
ing the zoes of several — whose development 
he proposed to treat of in a second part of his 
Report. 

drew the of the 
to the importance of accurately yore 
results of dredging, as done by the tables drawn 
up by the Association. By this means a knowledge 
of the habits and localities of the various forms of 
sea-animals was being accumulated. This know- . 
ledge was of great practical importance, for it 
turned out that the persons most poe and pre- 
judiced with regard to the habits of marine animals 
were those who obtained their livelihood by catch- 
ing them ; and it not unfrequently happened that 
laws relating to fisheries were at the insti- 
gation of these people, and much injury inflicted. — 

Sir J. Ricwarpson read a paper, from Dr. J. 
Davy, entitled ‘Some Observations on the Fishes 
of the Lake District.'.—In this paper the author 
referred—Ist. to the habitats of the fish, remark- 
ing that the vendace, once su 
to Scotland, had been found in Derwentwater. 
2nd. On the causes of the distribution of fishes. 
The case of the vendace was regarded as an exam- 
ple, and the explanation of its very local distribu- 
tion attempted. The two theories regarded as 
most probable were, first, the transportation of the 
eggs by birds; secondly, the transference of ova - 
from one district to another in floating ice. 3rd. 
The growth of the fish. Remarkable instances 
were recorded of the rapid growth of various 
kinds of fish under the influence of food. 4th. Of 
variations in the species of fish. Great varieties of 
colour and marking were produced by food. The 


ova. 
out the country, and parr and smolts should never 
be taken. 

a better knowledge of particular species 
should be obtained ¢ He was convinced that there 
was no fish that could be truly called a parr. It 
had been long since proved that the parr of Scot- 
land were young salmon. The charr existed in the 
north of but not in the south. They 
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paper concluded by poimting out the necessity o 
legislative interference to prevent the destruction 
of fish. They were now taken in larger quantities 
at the season when they were about to deposit their 
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would not take the fly, and could be only caught in 
nets. Whenever he had taken them their stomachs 
were filled with small entomostracous crustacea, 
and nothing else. Food produced a great effect on 
the appearance of fish. He believed the common 
salmon (Salmo salar ) had not been found in Asia 
or the Mediterranean, but that the American 
species was identical. With regard to the vendace, 
it was at one time only known to exist in Loch 
Leven, in Scotland. It was not only found now 
in Derwentwater, but also in the Bala Lake, Wales. 
—Prof. OWEN was anxious to record his sense of 
the value of the observations made by Dr. J. Davy. 
At the same time he wished observers like Dr. 
Davy would confine their whole attention to a 
single species of animal. They would then obtain 
the necessary amount of observation to come to 
definite conclusions, especially in reference to the 
question of species and varieties. He related the 
history of a large fish, sent to him by the late Sir 
Robert Peel, weighing 224 pounds, and which had 
been taken in the Tame. Mr. Yarrell and himself 
regarded it as a specimen of Salmo Eriox ; but the 
characters of that species were so ill-defined that 
the political baronet had equal chances with the 
naturalists in discussing its true relations.—The 
Rev. H. H. Hicarns referred to the fact, that fisher- 
men called some streams “breeding streams,” 
where a large number of only small fish were 
found, and other streams as “feeding streams,” 
where only a small number of large fish were 
found.—Sir J. RicHarpson confirmed Dr. Davy’s 


has proved with numerous plants; and he will feel 
extremely obliged to those who will kindly com- 
municate instances to the contrary. What strength- 
ens Mr. Ward’s conviction that heat is the cause, is 
the fact that in the spring and early summer months 
no cases of failure arose. Mr. Ward exhibited, 
among other plants, specimens of two fairy roses, 
the one having been in a case for three or four 
years, and the other above twenty. 

Prof. OWEN expressed the great pleasure and 
satisfaction he had derived from recently i ting 
Mr. Ward’s suburban garden at Clapham. He had 
succeeded in growing plants in all their wild glory. 

‘On the Geological Distribution of Plants in some 
Districts of Yorkshire,’ by Dr. Cannincton.—The 
chief tract taken for illustration was that part of 
| Craven included between Gordale and Kingsidale, 
_and cut off on the south by the magnificent line 
| of scars known as the Craven fault. The physical 
| and geological peculiarities of the district were 
minutely described. The origin of the present 
| vegetation was referred to different periods; the 


more ancient portion, including plants of boreal 
type, being probably a remnant of the Pre-Glacial 
| Flora. The species found in Craven are 600 flower- 
| ing plants, and about 500 mosses and lichens. After 
considering the present state of our information as 
to the geognostic relations of plants, the following 
classification of strata was recommended, each 
group being characterized by a peculiar Flora :— 
1, Calcareous formations, highly absorbent, acted 
on by the elements chemically rather than mecha- 


statement, that the eggs of fishes were not de- | nically (the carbonic acid in water dissolving the 
stroyed at the freezing point, but that they were lime), forming a dry, scanty, but fertile soil; 2. 
killed at a temperature of 80°. The nearer the | Arenaceous formations, disintegrating freely, and 


were to hatching, the better able were they 
to bear change. He had ascertajned the presence 
of the common salmon at Kamschatka. Salmon 
could be easily increased in size by feeding. He 
knew a lady who had succeeded in obtaining re- 
markably fine trout by feeding them in a small 
pond with chopped liver and other salmon dainties 
of that kind. 

‘On Suburban Gardens,’ by Mr. N. B. Warp.— 
He commenced his paper by describing the impres- 
sions made upon him in early youth, in a voyage to 
Jamaica, by the glorious aspects of the sea and sky, 
—the dolphins playing about the bows of the 
vessel,—the flying fish alighting on its deck, and 
the occasional sight of an albatross,—the tropical 
forms of vegetation on the beach and the hills, and 
the mighty world of wonders on the coral reefs. 
On his return to London he stated the great advan- 
tages he had received by accompanying the Pro- 
fessor of Botany, under the patronage of the Society 
of Apothecaries, in repeated herborizations round 
London, which gave him a great insight into the 
natural conditions of all the plants within five-and- 
twenty miles of London. On his establishment in 
Wellclose Square he endeavoured to fulfil these 
conditions in a kind of terraced garden on the 
roof of his brewhouse, but with indifferent success. 


This garden was destroyed by fire. A subsequent 


attempt to grow ferns and mosses proved equally 
unsuccessful from the influence of smoke. An 
accident led him to the employment of cases, 


sufficiently close to exclude soot and other | Sandsto 


impurities, and to retain the moisture. The 
first important application was the conveyance of 
plants to and from distant countries, which proved 
80 successful as to be universally adopted. On his 
removal to Clapham, he found that he was enabled 
to grow great numbers of plants in the open air, 
by supplying them with proper food, &c.; and 
therefore restricted the use of the closed cases to 
— plants - could not with all his care be cul- 

ivated in the open ground. He e his 
belief that the cause of failure in the seaman 
not, as had been stated, from the quiet condition 
of the atmosphere—but from the much greater heat 
of the case, when exposed to the summer sun with- 
out a blind, the thermometer often rising from 20° 
to 25° higher than in the open air. When the sun 
is obscured the temperature in the cases is not more 
than from 2° to 15° higher. It is his firm opinion 
that where the natural conditions as regards heat, 
light, moisture, soil, and periods of rest are ful- 
filled, the undisturbed state of the air, so far from 
being prejudicial, is of great service. This fact he 


| producing an abundant sandy deposit, on a large 
scale, forming absorbent, barren stations; 3. Argil- 
| laceous formations, subject to rapid abrasion, form- 
_ ing clayey deposits, comparatively impermeable 
_and hygroscopic. In practice we find these often 
mingled together, ¢.g. shales with sandstones ; 
| and the soils frequently differ in nature from the 
| rocks they cover, having been derived from dis- 
, tant sources. The practice of agriculture has espe- 
cially tended to mingle and equalize the soils of 
various districts. The prevailing rock of Craven 
_is the scar limestone. It supports the greenest of 
_pasturage, and most of the rare species are found 
it, e.g. spicata, Draba incana, and D. 
_muralis, Cardamine impatiens, Hutchinsia petrea, 
Hippocrepis comosa, Dryas octopetala, Saxifraga 
oppositifolia, Hieracium Gibsoni, Bartsia alpina, 
Primula farinosa, Epipactis ovalis, Cypripedium 
calceolus, Lastrea rigida, and many characteristic 
mosses and lichens, especially important from 
growing directly on the rocks, Limestone; The 
prevailing lichens are species of Collema, such 
as C. nigrum, stygium, fluviatile, Kc., Parmelia 
crassa, P. calcarea, Lecidea lurida, candida, im- 
mersa, saxatilis, calearea, &c., Verrucaria immersa, 
Gagei, Dufourii, plumbea, and epipoleea. The 
sandstones are restricted to the millstone-grit, 
capping Ingleborough, and other summits, up- 
wards of 2,000 feet high. They are covered 
by a coarse brown vegetation of ling, heath, 
crow-berry, bilberry, Juncus squarrosus, &c.— 
ne; The lichens are brown and golden 
coloured, e.g. species of Umbilicaria, Parmelia 
atra, olivacea, saxicola, badia, mucorum, Lecidea 
lapicida, confluens, prominula, and fuso - atra, 
B. rupestris. The argi us rocks are represented 
by the Yoredale shales and Lower Silurian slates,. 
e in Ribblesdale and Chapeldale. They 
afford damp, dripping stations, supporting a scanty 
glaucous vegetation of Equiseta, rushes, and 
Carices, e.g. Sedum Rhodiola and 8. Telephium, 

i aizoides, Carduus heterophyllus, Equi- 
setum hyemale and variegatum, Allosurus crispus, 
Hymenophyllum Wilsoni, Scolopendrum ramosum, 
&c.— Slate: Parmelia conspersa, P. sulphurea, 
Sticta herbacea, sylvatica, scrobiculata, Nephroma, 
Lecidea confervoides, geographica, polytropas, 
rivulosa. 

‘On the Death of the Common Hive Bee, sup- 
posed to be occasioned by a Parasitic Fungus,’ b 
the Rev. H. H. Hicerns.—On the 18th of Mare 
last a gentleman of Liverpool communicated to me 
some circumstances respecting the death of a hive 


of bees in his possession, which induced me to 


request from him a full statement of —_ 
He gave me the following account :—‘“ In October 
last I had three hives of bees, which I received 
into my house. The doorway of each hive was 
closed, and the hive was p upon a piece 
of calico; the corners were brought over the top, 
—- a loop, by which the hive was suspended 
from the ceiling. The hives were taken down about 
the 14th of March; two were healthy, but all the 
bees in the third were dead. There was a gallon 
of bees. The two hives containing live bees were 
much smaller; but in each there were dead ones. 
Under whatever circumstances you preserve bees 
through the winter, dead ones are found at the 
bottom of the hive in the spring. The room, an 
attic, was dry; and I had preserved the same hives 
in the same way during the winter of 1856. In 
what I may call the dead hive there was abundance 
of honey when it was opened; and it is clear that 
its inmates did not die from want. It is not a 
frequent occurrence for bees so to die; but I have 
known another instance. In that case the hive 
was left out in the ordinary way, and probably cold 
was the cause of death. I think it probable that my 
bees died about a month before the 14th of March, 
merely from the ci tance that someone remarked 
about that time that there was no noise in the hive. 
They might have died earlier, but there were cer- 
tainly live bees in the hive in January. I under- 
stand there was an appearance of mould on some 
of the comb. There was, I think, ample ventila- 
tion, indeed, as the hives were suspended they had 
more air than through the summer when placed on 
a stand. When the occurrence was first made 
known to me I suggested that the bees might pro- 
bably have died from the growth of a fungus, and 
requested some of the dead bees might be sent to 
me for examination. They were transmitted to 
me in a very dry state, and a careful inspection 
with a lens afforded no indication of vegetable 
growth. I then broke up a specimen and exa- 
mined the portions with a compound microscope, 
using a Nachet No.4. The head and thorax were 
clean, but on a portion of the sternum were innu- 
merable very minute linear slightly curved bodies, 
which, when immersed in water, showed the well- 
known oscillating or swarming motion. Notwith- 
standing the agreement of these minute bodies 
with the characters of the genus Bacterium of the 
Vibrionia, I regarded them as spermatia, having 
frequently seen others indistinguishable from them 
under circumstances inconsistent with the presence 
of confervee, as in the immature peridia and spo- 
rangia of Fungi. In the specimen first examined 
were no other indications of the growth of any 
ite; but from the interior of the abdomen of 
another bee I obtained an abundance of well-defined 
globular bodies resembling the spores of a fungus, 
‘00012—00016 inch in diameter. Three out of 
four specimens subsequently examined, contained 
within the abdomen similar spores. No traces of 
mycelium were visible; the plants apparently had 
come to maturity and withered, leaving only the 
spores. The chief question then remaining to be 
solved was, as to the time when the spores were 
developed, whether before or after the death of the 
In order, if possible, to determine this, I 
placed four of the dead bees in circumstances 
favourable for the germination of the spores, and 
in about ten days | submitted them again to exa- 
mination. They were covered with mould con- 
sisting chiefly of a species of mucor, and one also 
of Botrytis or Botryosporium. These fungi were 
clearly extraneous, covering indifferently all parts 
of the insects, and spreading on the wood on which 
they were lying. On the abdomen of all the spe- 
cimens, and on the clypeus of one of them grew a 
fungus wholly unlike the surrounding mould. It 
was white and very short, and apparently consisted 
wholly of spores in a moniliform manner 
like the filaments of a pencilium. These spores 
resembled those first found in the abdomen of the 
bees, and did, I think, proceed from them. The 
filaments were most numerous at the junction of 
the segments of the abdomen. The spores did not 
resemble the globules in Sporendonema musce. 
The Rev. M. T. Berkeley, to whom I sent some of 
the bees, found, by scraping the interior of the 
abdomen with a lancet, very minute curved linear 
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bodies which he compared to vibrios. He found 
mixed with them globular bodies, but no visible 
stratum of mould. From the peculiar position of 
the spores, within the abdomen of the bees, and 
from the growth of a fungus from them unlike any 
of our common forms of Mucedines, I think it 

bable that the death of the bees was occasioned 

y the presence of a parasitic fungus. ' 

‘On the Liability of Shells to Injury from the 
Growth of a Fungus,’ by the Rev. H. H. Hieerns. 
—It has often been observed that shells kept for 
a considerable time in cabinets are apt to lose 
much of their original freshness and beauty of 
appearance. This kind of injury chiefly affects 
such specimens as have a bright enamelled surface, 
which at length becomes dull and less pleasant to 
the touch. Several suggestions have been made 
with reference to the probable cause of the change, 
which has often been attributed to the efflorescence 
of saline matter absorbed by the shell. But, so 
far as I have observed, the specimens most liable 
to injury from saline incrustation belong to genera 
in which the shells are without enamel, as Litto- 
rina, Turritella, &c., and many collectors are in the 
habit of steeping their specimens in fresh water for 
some days before placing them in their cabinets— 
a process which is said to be an effectual preser- 
vative from injury by saline efflorescence. Mr. 
Dennison, of Woolton, attributed the loss of lustre 
in enamelled shells to the ravages of a minute 
insect, but had not been able to detect the depre- 
dator. ‘Many of the shells in my own cabinet 
suffered such serious injury during last winter that 
I was led to investigate the cause, which, indeed, 
became obvious enough by the use of a microscope. 
An ordinary lens showed the enamel of the shell 
to be beset with small bristly points, and when a 
portion of the surface was scraped off and sub- 
mitted to a higher magnifying power, the forms of 
at least two species of Fungi became apparent, one 
resembling an ordinary Mucor with a globose spa- 
rangium, the other, and much more common form, 
exhibited both simple and moniliform filaments, 
with an abundance of minute spores, omer 
quite free. After having been carefully washed, 
the surface of the shell was found to be as if it were 
engraved in some places with stellular marks, in 
others with striz forming irregular reticulations, 
caused no doubt in each instance by the spreading 
mycelium of the fungus. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that attacks of this nature need not be 
apprehended where shells are kept in a perfectly 
dry or well ventilated place. <A slight deposition 
of moisture does, however, frequently occur upon 
their surfaces whilst shells are undergoing exami- 
nation, in which case it would be a safe precaution 
to allow them for awhile to remain exposed to the 
air before returning the drawer to the cabinet.” 

Mr. T. C. Eyton read a further ‘ Report on the 
Oyster,’ continuing that which he began at the 
Meeting of the. British Association held at Chel- 
tenham. At that meeting he exhibited the young 
oyster taken from the beard of the parent. He 
now traced the young oyster from the embryo 
state in the ovary to its perfection at five years 
old; and exhibited a series of drawings mace for a 
work on the history of the oyster, the mode of 
preserving the beds and increasing their produc- 
tiveness, shortly to be published by Mr. Van 
Voorst. 

‘On the Bryology of the Oolite Hills of York- 
shire,’ by Mr. J. H. Davis. 
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‘On the Structure of the Choroid Coat of the 
Eye, and more icularly on the Character and 
Arrangement of the Pigmentary Matter, by Mr. 
Nunnevcey.—The choroid coat is the dark tissue 
interposed between the delicate sentient retina and 


the hard, dense sclerotic, and co-extensive with the 


latter. It begins at the entrance of the optic nerve 
by a round aperture, with a distinct edge, in close 


apposition with the nerve, but not organically con- | 


nected with it, and passing forward as far as the 
junction of the sclerotic and cornea, where, as 
choroid proper, it terminates. It there comes in 
connexion with the cili circle or muscle, the 
ciliary body and the iris. The choroid is essentially 
a vascular membrane, being made up of blood- 
vessels, colouring matter, and a modified white 
fibrous tissue. e choroid universally provided 
the pigmen nigrum, and is of a deep bronze 
colour, approaching to black. The pigment was 
described as consisting of two distinct forms of 
cells,—on the inner surface the choroid, of true 
hexagonal cells, and in the tissue, and on the pos- 
terior surface, of stellate cells. The use of these 
cells was to destroy the light as soon as it had acted 
on the retina; and they were the most perfect 
absorbers of light of any substance in Nature that 
he knew of. From the account he gave of the 
arrangement of the pigment, it afforded what he 
considered a satisfactory anatomical explanation of 
an abnormal condition of the eye which had 
hitherto not been understood, viz. Musce volitantes. 
The figures of those motes he believed to resemble 
exactly portions of the choroid coat when teazed 
out; and they might be expected to appear and 
disappear with the varying condition of the vessels 
arising from disordered stomach or the cerebral cir- 
culation, and be cured by whatever corrects those 
conditions; or the musce might result from differ- 
ent organic changes in the choroid coat, which are 
incapable of being removed. 
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Sir R. I. Murcutson had attended twenty-five 
annual meetings of the British Association, but he 
regretted that, owing to the state of his health, 
he was in Germany at the time that the meeting 
of the Association was held last year. He knew, 
however, that amongst the distinguished men who 
were there was the Rev. Dr. Livingstone, and he 
would conclude by reading a letter which he had 
received from that distinguished traveller. He 
read extracts from a long letter written to him b 
Dr. Livingstone, dated the 24th of June last, which 
was encouracing, and the principal subjects men- 
tioned in it had reference to the mver Zambesi. It 
appeared that the anticipations of a great amount 
of fever prevailing on that river during the hot 

m had, happily, not been realized. During 
DA\ Livingstone’ six weeks’ stay on the river not 
a sihgle case of fever had occurred, and the Zam- 
besi had proved to be an exception to the generality 
of rivers in Africa. These statements were con- 
firmed in another letter, which he (the President) 
had received from the commander of one of the 
ships forming the Expedition with which Dr. 
Livingstone went out. 

‘On the Effects of Commixture, Locality, Cli- 
mate, and Food on the Races of Man,’ by Mr. J. 
CrawrFtrp.—The writer gave a review of the com- 
mixture of various nations, its effects on the mental 
faculties of the different populations, their physical 
characteristics, and language. He glanced at the 
effects of a change of climate upon any particular 
race. It did not appear, he said, that colour and 
the more prominent physical attributes, or mental 
capacity, had any necessary connexion with climate; 
nor did he think that climate altered the physical 
form and mental faculties of a race transferred from 
its original locality to a new one. He then pointed 
out, at some length, that the varieties of climate had 
a great influence upon the mental powers of a people; 
and proceeded to consider, under the last head of 
his paper, the question of diet in relation to the 
physical and mental character of a people. The 
physical character of a race, he said, did not seem 
to be in any respect altered by the nature of the 


| that attention should -be direeted 


vegetable diet of which it partook, provided the 
quantity were sufficient and the quality wholesome, 
but when the question of the diet of a people re- 
lated to mental development, the quality assumed 
an important aspect. No race of man, it mi 

be safely asserted, ever acquired any 

amount of civilization that had not some cereal for 
a portion of its food. 

In answer to observations made by Mr. WARRE, 
Mr. CrawrurD said he believed there was no 
question that cannibalism had existed in various 
parts of the world. It appeared generally to have 
prevailed amongst those tribes which were to a great 
extent destitute of animal food. It had, however, 
undoubtedly prevailed even where there was no 
scarcity ‘of animal food. He believed that the 
practice was decreasing, and in the southern 
and middle portions of New Zealand it had not 
only been given up by the natives, but they were 
absolutely ashamed of it. 

‘On the Geography of British North America, 
more particularly British Columbia, Frazer River, 
ke.’ by Dr. Norton SHaw.—He gave an ac- 
count of the various discoveries which have 
been made in North America, alluding minutely 
to those made since the cession of Canada by 
France to Great Britain in the year 1763, and 
then proceeded to describe the geographical position 
of the Frazer River, the boundaries and limits of 
British North America, the mountains of the coast, 
called the Rocky Mountains, and British Columbia, 
Speaking of British Columbia, he said that the face 
of the country presented a succession of mountain 
ridges, valleys, and plains, the more fertile districts 
lying, for the most part, between the Cascade Moun- 
tains and the ocean. That portion of the country 
which lay between the Cascade Mountains and the 
Pacific was subject to a remarkably equal tempera- 
ture, the mean being about 54° Fahr. There was 
only about four months of winter, and all fruits 
and vegetables were as early as in Canada. In 
many respects the climate of the middle section 
was less favourable: it was subject to droughts, 
and was warmer in summer and colder in winter. 
The air, however, was pure and healthy. The 
eastern section, under the snows of the Rocky 
Mountains, could not be praised for its climate. 
The western section was well adapted for agricul- 
tural and horticultural operations. The eastern 
section was favourably spoken of ; and in the course 
of his remarks about the Frazer River, Dr. Shaw 
stated that it abounded in fish, as also did the 
other rivers in the district. Geese, ducks, and 
waterfowl were plentiful in the spring and summer, 
In the western section of the country wild animals 
of various kinds were met with in great numbers. 

Sir J. RicHarpson feared that the discovery of 
gold in the vicinity of Frazer River would tend to 
sweep the Indians from the face of the earth, as 
had been the general result of the influx of the 
white man into the territories of the red man,—- 
Lord Gopericu believed that that portion of the 
British possessions which had been referred to was 
of great political and national importance. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, of which he was 
a member, came to the conclusion, about eighteen 
months ago, that the country on both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains, particularly westward of them, 
might be made in a short time available for colo- 
nization, and the discovery of gold had decided the 
question. Many English people had already en- 
tered the country; and as it appeared, from the 
highest authorities, the district was likely to yield 
a large supply of gold, no doubt the number of 
emigrants thither would largely increase. The 
favourable situation of the country was increased 
from its contiguity to the United States ; and he 
observed that some attention had been directed to 
the practicability of constructing a line of railway 
through the whole of the British possessions in 
that part of the world, from Canada, over or 
through the Rocky Mountains, tothe Pacific.— Prof. 
TENNANT alluded to the difference in the value of 
the gold obtained in Australia and California, and 
that which had been found in British Columbia, 
He said that Australian gold was worth 4/. .an 
ounce; Californian, 3/. 15s.; and that got:from the 
Frazer River district, 32. lls. . He strongly urged 
to the importance 
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of procuring other metals besides gold, such as 
copper, tin, silver, &c., which were frequently to 
be found in the ore from which gold was obtained, 
and which would prove as remunerative as what 
was generally considered the more precious 
metal.—Lieut.-Col. James, the Superintendent of 
the Ordnance Survey, gave a statement of the steps 
which have been taken by Government for the 
exploration of the new colony of Columbia. He 
expressed a belief that the men who were making 
that survey, by uniting the qualifications of the 
soldier and the artificer, would be enabled to pre- 
serve order in the country, and also to assist in 

viding those necessary appliances for the estab- 
lishment of a new colony. 

‘On the Navigation of the Ucayali, an Affluent 
of the Amazons,’ by Mr. C. R. MarkHam. 


Secrion F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 


President—FE.. Baines. 
Vice-President —Col. Sykes, J. Hevwoon, W. S. Ayvrtox, 
. Sir J. K. 
Secreturies—W. Newmancn, Dr. Staanc, Prof. Cainxes, Capt. 
T. B. Barxes, 8. Brown. 
Committee—Prof. Alexander, E. Ashworth, RK. Baker, Dr. Bate- 


reproach, in the negligent or dishonest use some- 
times made of statistics, to call upon us for the 
exercise of great caution, so that in the first place 
we may be sure we have got all the facts that are 
essential, and in the next place that we draw from 
them sound and accurate conclusions. The statist 
ought to remember how liable are loose and defec- 
tive masses of figures to be used by both sides in 
controversy, each = ing up such as suit him 
wherewith to pelt his antagonist. It is valuable 
to collect facts, but it is still more useful to ascer- 
tain that they are exact and complete, and then so 
to arrange them that they may serve to build up 
some useful structure. A statist ought to lay a 
charge upon his conscience, as though he were 
sworn in the form of our old oath to speak ‘‘ the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
Nor can we be too careful to reason fairly and 
soundly from the facts we may amass; for it is the 
facts of the statist and the doctrines founded upon 
them by the economist, which, to a great extent, 
guide our practical legislation, and thus affect the 
great interests of society. I cannot refrain from 


of people dependent upon this extraordinary in- 
dustry. Viewing ire as the chief seat of 
this industry, if we referred to its population a 
hundred years ago, we found it to have been about 
300,000, whilst now it was 2,300,000, making an 
increase greatly in excess of any of the old 

ing and agricultural communities of this or 
any other country. After noticing the numerous 
other places in different counties of England 
and Scotland in which the manufacture of cotton 
has become the great support of labour, Mr. 
Bazley proceeded to discuss the question of in- 
creasing the supplies of the foreign raw material, 
and urged the importance of opening up new fields 
for its cultivation. Africa and Asia could grow 
more cotton than the most ine could contem- 
plate the demand of the whole world would ever 
require ; and to extend its production in those two 
quarters of the globe would be at the same time 
to extend civilization and to diffuse the comforts 
of life. Workpeople, manufacturers, merchants, 


statesmen, and philanthropists had all the deepest 


interest in this vital question, but which hitherto 


man, T. Bazley, Kev. Dr. Booth C. H. Bracebridge, Dr. Comes, 
E. Chadwick, J. E. Dibb, C. Wentworth Diike, W. Donnelly, 
W. E. Forster, J. Hole, J. A. Ikin, T. J. Kinnear, G. Leeman, Dr. 
H. Lord Monteagle, W. Murray. W. Nield, 

. G 


P. Neison, J. Shuttleworth, W. M. Tartt, Rev. F. 
1s. 


expressing my conviction that as the science we | had been shrouded in almost fatal apathy. At 
cultivate has been shown to be favourable to home and abroad the wonder was that the British 
humanity, so it is no less favourable to freedom. | East and West Indies had not supplied the ~ ™ 
Within the last quarter of a century how busy has | portion of the cotton needed in this country. For 


The PRESIDENT said—If the British Association 
were a theatre for intellectual display, I should 
shrink from occupying a chair in which I have had 
such distinguished predecessors. But if I under- 
stand the spirit of this Association, it is the simple, 
honest, earnest pursuit of truth—first, of truth in 
facts, and secondly, of truth in principles ; and it 
would be quite foreign to that spirit either to 
attempt anything of display or to apologize for its 
absence. I shall be permitted, however, to wel- 
come the disciples of economical and ‘statistical 
science on their visit to this important centre of 
industry, where practical illustrations may be 
found of many branches of their subject, and 
where, I hope, there are many who can value their 
_ inquiries. After the remarks made last night by 
_ the President of the Association, it may seem 
superfluous to say anything further on the claims 
of that science which he pronounced to ‘‘ bear more 
_ immediately than any others on the prosperity of 
nations and the well-being of mankind.” We must 
all have felt how unanswerably the President 
proved the value of economical and statistical 
science, when he referred to the department of 
vital statistics, and showed what terrific losses had 
been sustained by our army and navy and the army 
of France, from the neglect of sanitary rules. But 
I may just remark that what gave to the recent 
report of Mr. Sidney Herbert's Commission on the 
health of our troops in barracks its resistless force 
was, the certainty and precision with which statis- 
tical researches enabled it to measure the amount 
of loss sustained, by comparison with the mortality 
in other classes of the population at the same ages. 
The report might have dwelt on sickness, on inju- 
dicious diet, on defective ventilation, on want of 
drainage, and so forth, and all such statements 
would have been pronounced to be exaggerations 
or errors: but when it applied the ascertained 
scale of mortality, soas to prove that there were so 
many deaths in the thousand when there ought only 


it been in knocking off all sorts of fetters from 
human energies ! 

‘Water Supply to Great Towns—its Extent, 
Cost, Uses and Abuses,’ by Dr. J. STRANG. 

‘Trade and Commerce the Auxiliaries of Civili- 
zation and Comfort,’ by Mr. T. Baziey, of Man- 
chester.—Mr. Bazley sketched the rise and progress 
of the cotton trade, as confirming and supporting 
the views enunciated in the title of this paper. In 
1758 the imports of cotton and its consumption by 
domestic labour might be three millions of pounds 


the benefits of an extended commerce, 


much of the unproductiveness of those portions of 


_ the British empire misgovernment was responsible. 

_ Roused, however, by the salutary influences of 
_ public opinion, the legislature of our country had 
given to the East Indies a new existence. No 
intermediate spoiler would hereafter prevent the 
_ Queen and a direct executive from developing the 


resources of India. An enlightened and just 
_ policy applied to every British colony would yield 

blessing, 
like charity, those who gave and those who re- 


weight for the entire year, but in the present year, | ceived. 


a century afterwards, the quantity consumed would 
be one thousand millions of pounds, of which the 
United States supplied three-fifths, the other two- 
fifths being obtained from the East Indies, South 
America, Egypt and the West Indies. For the last 
year, by the return made by the Board of Trade, 
the exports of cotton manufactures sent to every 
part of the world amounted to upwards of thirty- 
nine millions pounds sterling. Hence this large 
sum became the agent of payment to a correspond- 
ing extent of imports, but in thus largely aiding in 
procuring increased supplies of foreign products, 
whether in gold, silver, raw materials, food, wines, 


the satisfaction that our cotton industry had con- 
tributed clothing comforts to the benefit alike of 


the savage and civilized in every region of the | 


earth. In this current year the exports of cotton 


manufactures would perhaps amount to forty mil-_ 
' greatest number of instances to an excessive, and he 


lions value, and the portion left for home consump- 
tion might be twenty millions, or equal to 17s. per 


head for the population of this country ; but as the 
Since that statement was made events had taken 


cotton trade of Great Britain is not half its magni- 
tude in the entire world, including the domestic and 
semi-domestic manufacture still extensively carried 
on in the East, the manufacture of the world at 


large could not be less than the annual value of | 


one hundred and forty millions, and therefore this 


‘On the History of Prices of 1857 and 1858,’ 
by Mr. W. Newmarcu. — Mr. Newmarch sail 


that at the meeting of the British Association in 
_ Dublin last year, a paper was read by him on a 


subject somewhat analogous to the paper he’ had 
to submit to the present ———e On that paper 


_a discussion arose, and many of the opinions he 
advanced were somewhat vehementl 
tested. One of the statements he made at 


con- 
blin 
last year, and the statement probably which ob- 
tained the least amount of adhesion at the time, 
_was to the effect, that the high-range prices which 


_ were prevailing last year at this time as regarded 
sugar, fruits, or luxuries of distarit growth which | 
are received into the United Kingdom, there was | 


nearly all classes of commodities was a range of 
prices which had not been occasioned and which 
did not prevail in consequence of the large numeri- 
cal addition made since 1548 to the quantity of 
the circulating medium in the world, meaning by 
“ circulating medium” metallic money, but was to 
be attributed in the largest degree and in the 


ventured to say at that time, a vicious application 
of capital and credit to speculation in commodities. 


place to which he need not in the town of Leeds 
refer. He might refer to them, however, so far as 
to say he imagined he should not, on this occasion, 
meet with so much hesitation as regarded the par- 


_ticular doctrine he laid down last year. After 


to have been half that number, the definiteness of | industry afforded to the world’s population 3s. worth | drawing attention to the extent and severity of the 
the figures and facts defied evasion, fastened on | each of cotton clothing, or, represented in calico, | commercial crisis of 1857, and to the difference 
the public mind and conscience, and compelled | fourteen yards per annum for every man, woman between it and previous crises during the last 
immediate measures of reform. Those persons | and child in existence. Presuming the cotton in- | thirty years, Mr. Newmarch referred to a table of 
who have ignorantly charged upon political eco- | dustry of this country to amount to sixty-four mil- | the wholesale London prices of certain leadin 

- nomy and statistics a disregard sm considera- | lions in value for the current year, and the cost of | articles of consumption in 1855, 1856, 1857, ca 
tions and of humanity may now see how egregiously | the raw material to be twenty-four millions, then | 1858. From the tabulated statement it appeared 
they were mistaken, and how the arithmetic which | the sum remaining for wages, interest of capital, | that as arule the prices at the nt time are 
they thought so heartless is rising up as the most | rent, taxes, fuel, freight, carriage and other requi- | not only lower than they were in 1857, but in 

werful advocate of the value of human life, of | sites, would be forty millions. The population ' some of the more important cases lower than they 
th, of domestic comfort, of temperance, of | employed in this trade exceeds half a million, and | were in January 1851. The lapse of seven 

virtue, of proper leisure, of education, and of all | as every worker is said to be connected in his from the early part of 1851 to the present time, so 
that can purify and elevate society. Iam glad to | family with three non-workers, who depend upon | far from tending to produce a rise in prices, had 
know that we shall have one or more pa on | the single worker for subsistence, two millions of | rather tended to produce a fall. He asked the 

’ important points of vital statistics laid before this | people are therefore supported by it. Engineers, | Meeting to bear in mind another fact, that during 

. Meeting. May I for a moment refer to another | founders, machine-makers, and other auxiliary | those seven years there had been added to the pre- 

. thrown upon statistics, namely, that they | traders employ vast numbers of well-paid work- | vious stock of gold and silver a the commer- 
may be so used as to prove anything? I hardly | men, who are constantly engaged and sustained at | cialcapitalsofthe world, something like 40 per cent. 
need say that it is unfair to argue from the abuse | the cost of the capital invested in the constructive There was very good reason to believe that the 
of a thing against its proper use. But it may be | department of the cotton trade; hence these fur- | total emneent of a and silver existing in E 

' admitted, that there is sufficient ground for this 


ther sources of support increase the total number | and America, in the early part of 1848, when 


| 
| 
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discoveries first came into operation, did not 
exceed 600,000,000. sterling. Down to the present 
time there had been added from the new sources 
of supply — California and Australia — at least 
230,000,0001. sterling to the former stock ; so that 
the addition was something like 40 per cent. It 
to be a very startling doctrine to lay down, 
at the end at esom years, during which an 
addition had been made of something like 40 to 50 
per cent. to the amount of metallic money prices 
were somewhat lower. These facts struck very 
much at the root of those doctrines which had been 
assumed as almost axiomatic as to the relation of 
the gold discoveries to the price of commodities. 
He should be asked where this 230,000,000/. of 
new gold had gone. The gold had been absorbed 
in increasing incomes, in increasing expenditure, in 
increasing wages, in increasing commodities, and in 
increasing dealings. The effect of the new gold has 
been to apply a stimulus, of which he believed it 
was impossible to estimate the force, to all indus- 
trial enterprise ; and the truth was, that those enor- 
mous additions had little more than sufficed to meet 
the increasing demand of metallic money on the 
part of the civilized portion of the world. The re- 
sults develo in this country and elsewhere by 
the crisis of last year, resolved themselves into five 
conclusions :—First, that throughout the United 
Kingdom, America, and the North of Europe, and 
throughout all the great seats of commerce, there 
had been an excessive speculation in commodities ; 
and if there had been an excessive speculation in 
commodities there had been an excessive application 
of capital and credit to deal in those commodities, 
which were held by ies with a view to i 
a profit by re-sale within short periods. Secondly, 
that there had been excessive credit. Thirdly, that 
there had been excessive advances by banks. Fourth- 
ly, that there had been an excessive accumulation 
of deposits in banks. And it appeared in the fifth 
place, that one very striking feature in the crisis not 
only in this country but in America had been the 
very high rate of interest allowed by banks upon 
money deposited with them on various conditions. 
He was disposed to think that principally at the root 
of the mischief was the excessive application through 
the medium of banks of quantities of floating capital 
in the manner he had mentioned, namely, the deal- 
ing backwards and forwards in large quantities of 
commodities under the expectation of making a 
profit by the re-sale at short periods. The effect of 
the high rates of interest allowed upon money 
deposited in banks was to derange the whole of 
the sound commercial state of the country. Re- 
ferring to the changes taking place in the gold 
colonies, Mr. Newmarch said the prices of the 
ing commodities in Victoria had now fallen 
about double of what they were here, but there 
had been no corresponding fall in the wages of 
labour there. The class in Victoria who had 
derived the largest amount of advantage from the 
gold discoveries was not the superior class, but 
really the class of labourers, whose remuneration 
had been raised; and the same thing had been felt 
where the new gold had been brought into opera- 
tion. He might be asked whether, after the gold 
discoveries which had taken in Vaneouver 
Island and the undiminished amount of gold we 
were receiving from Australia and California, it 
was not now certain that the time had come 
He was 
very much disposed to believe that taking the 
impetus which had been im already to’ the 
ustrial organization of the t commercial 
countries of the world,—taki in connexion 
with the strides that were making every day in the 
application of science, it would be found that dur- 
ing the next few years, as it had been found during 
the last six or seven years, the apprehensions 
of those persons who believed that fixed incomes 
would be affected would not be realized. 


‘An Examination of the Influence of Over- 
crowding and Density of Population, in producing 
Phthisis and Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, 
applied to the Solution of some Questions dis- 
cussed in the recent Report of the Sanitary Condi- 
tion of the Army,’ by Mr. F. G. P. Netson. 


- address 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
exvlent 


ries—J. 
Committee—C. Atherton, W. H. Bartholomew, J. 0. Butler. J. 


Mr. W. FairBarrn reviewed the progress of 
mechanical science.—In mechanical science and 
general engineering this country continues to main- 
tain its high position. Malleable iron, now applied 
to the construction of bridges, was capable of great 
development, and there was no s between the 
limit of one thousand feet which might not be com- 
passed by the hollow girder bridge. With respect 
to steam navigation much remained to be done, 
with the object of giving uniformity of strength and 
security of construction. The Leviathan, with all | 
her misfortunes, was a ificent specimen of 
naval architecture, the cellular system so judici- 
ously introduced by Mr. Brunel being her great 
source of strength. He was so uaded of the 
security of the principle upon which she had been 
constructed, that he had no doubt she would stand 
the test of being suspended upon.the two extreme 
points of stem and stern, with all her machinery | 
on board, or she might be poised upon a point in | 
the middle, like a scale-beam, without fracture or | 
injury to the material of which she is composed. | 
He ex the hope that the necessary funds | 
would be forthcoming to complete her equipment, | 
and that we should then see her dashing aside the | 
surge of the Atlantic at a speed of eighteen to 
twenty knots an hour. In this country we have | 
now 9,500 miles of railway, and taking at a rough | 
calculation one locomotive engine with a force of 
200 horses power to every three miles of railway, | 
and assuming each to run 120 miles per day, we 


might thence calculate the distance travelled over | balls 


by trains to be equal to 380,000 miles per day, or | 
138,000,000 miles per annum. To trans these 
trains required a force equivalent to 200,000 horses | 
in constant operation throughout the year. In the 
locomotive engine there has been no improvement 
of consequence during the last two years, excepting 
only its adaptation to burning coal instead of coke; 
but in the formation of the permanent way consi- 
derable improvements had been effected, especially 
in the jointing of the rails by the known as 
fish-jointing. Referring to neneiashaal he attri- 
buted the depression existing in many branches to 
the disturbed state of India and China, and with 
these exceptions, believed that the manufactures 
of this country were never in a more flourishing 
condition. The iron trade, which had been simi- 
larly depressed, had witnessed many improvements, 
such as the improved process by which malleable 
iron and steel was now produced, and the manu- 
facture of steel bars and plates without the inter- 
vention of an intermediate and tedious process. A | 
reference to the improved: machi now de- | 
manded for purposes of agriculture, and to the 
consummation of telegraphic communication be- 
tween the Old and the New World, terminated the 


‘On the Loss of Ships at Sea,’ by Mr. J. Oup- 
HAM.—To remedy, in some measure, the dreadful 
suspense into which multitudes are thrown by ships 
missing, & gentleman, John Gresham, Esq., pro- 
posed that every vessel should be provided with 
one or more copper buoys bearing her name and the 
port to which she belongs; that these buoys should 
also have an Admiralty mark, and a Board of 
Trade number ; and that each should be provided 
with a chamber with a small spring valve made to 
open outwards, and capable of resisting any pres- 
sure, which should be used for receiving letters, or 
even treasure, so that if the ship were lost the buo 
would float off in safety, and the information it 
contained would be communicated to the parties 
interested by any ship which might pick it up. 
The buoy was intended to be made of strong 
copper painted in bright red and white stripes, and 
to be fitted with a small bell and flag on the upper 


part. 
‘On the Economy of Water Power,’ by Mr. J. 


GLYNN. 


‘On the Construction of and Fixed 
Batteries,’ by Mr. G. Renniz.—It was now some 
per since of the exterior of 
vessels of war wi iron was proposed b 
General Paixhans, of the French Artillery. This 
he exposed in his work, and stated that to enable 
a plate to resist a 32 lb. shot, it would require a 
thickness of several inches, and that from the great 
— of the plates it was only applicable to “no 
of the line, and that at a cost of 24,0007. On 
commencement of the late Russian war, the Emperor 
of the French, who had paid much attention to 
the subject, brought it before our Government. 
He considered it would very much facilitate the 
operations then about to take place against the 
Russian fortresses of , Helsingfors, 
Sweaborg and Cronstadt. Vessels of great burden 
and strength were therefore constructed and 
covered with massive wrought iron plates of four 
and five inches in thickness. The results of the 
few trials which were made with these iron-plated 
batteries were published in the journals of the day, 
but their success was considered to be doubtful. 
Many experiments of solid and hollow shot fired 
from 68 lb. guns have been made recently at 
Woolwich and Portsmouth, with unfavourable re- 
sults. These results led the author to think that 
little or no success had hitherto been attained. 
He therefore proposed to use inclined or curved 
surfaces, instead of flat or point blank surfaces, as 
was illustrated in the models exhibited. One of 
these was a floating battery, or man-of-war, having 
its sides cased with iron plates with curved sur- 
faces ; the other of a fixed or floating battery, also 
with curved surfaées. He claimed no other ori- 
ginality for this idea than in the curved forms of , 
the plates. Mr. Rennie also exhibited various 
specimens of felt which had been handed to him b 
General Sir Charles Shaw, and several of w 
had been penetrated to a limited extent by rifle 


Capt. FIsHBouRNE was of opinion that with such 
an extreme weight of iron it would be im i 

to build sea-going ships. The rapidity of the motion 
of the A on, when she the cable on 


board, had the effect of nearly disintegrating the 


ship, and she must have had an enormous strain 
upon her when she suffered in the way that had 
been already publicly described. The principle 
advocated by Mr. Rennie could only, he was afraid, 
be used in exceptional cases.—Mr. Scott Russge.u 
said the French Government were carrying on a 
series of experiments, as were -also the English 
Government, but although he had been informed of 
the nature of these experiments, he was not at 
liberty at present to communicate them. The Eng- 
lish Govern were adopting a very wise and 
judicious course—they were making their experi- 
ments now before they built their ships. The point 


with which, as mechanical men, they had to do, 


was whether wooden vessels of war were equal to 
the work of iron vessels. If the English Govern- 
ment found that war ships would be more advan- 
tageously constructed with shot-proof sides and 
otherwise protected with iron, then he had no doubt 
that engineers and ship-builders would be found 
who would both get the material and construct the 
vessel in a proper manner. And he was also of 
opinion, that it was possible to make ships with shot- 
proof sides, which would have also weatherly 

ualities.—After some further di ion, the 

‘HAIRMAN, in summing up, said that the Admiralty 
some fifteen years ago had decided against iron 
ships in consequence of the experiments they then 
made 


‘On the Performance of Steam-Vessels, the 
Functions of the Screw, and the Relation of its 
Diameter and Pitch to the Form of the Vessel,’ by 
Admiral Moorsom. 

‘On the Submersion of Telegraph Cables,’ by 
Mr. J. MACLEAN. | 

‘On the Recent Improvements in Railway Sig- 
nals,” by Mr. C. F. Wairworts. — Mr. Whit- 
worth exhibited two models. One of those re- 
presented a line of rails in the neighbourhood of 
a station with the distant signal. By slightly in- 
clining a particular pair of rails, and fixing @ com- 
munication between them and the signals, the train 
announces itself as soon as it passes over the per- 


a Vice-Presidente—J. G. Arroip, Sir P. the Mayor or 
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manent way, and the signal, exhibited for the infor- review. Accurate, neat and exact as they are, it 


mation of succeeding engine-drivers, announces that 
a train has just passed, and that it would be dan- 
gerous for them to continue their journey until the 


obstruction is removed. Mr. Whitworth also ex- | grea ef 
hibited a model of a railway signal intended to be sluggish tide of oblivion or neglect sets in dead 
‘man. The new 


the use of a wheel instead of 
er. 


attended by an ordinary signal 


This wheel, like the wheel of a vessel, moved 
the arms of the signal, and regi the fact of its 
having done so by ringing a bell both at the station 
and at the wheel itself. In misty weather, conse- 
quently, the signal-man would be ectly aware 
he had discharged his duty, and when the proper 
signal was displayed. 


FINE ARTS 

Fine-Art Gosstp.—The Bordin Prize, for a 
‘History of Sculpture and Ornamental Art in 
France from the Sixth Century to the End of the 
Reign of Louis the Fourteenth,’ has been awarded 
by the Academy of Fine Arts to M. Henri Descamps. 
—tThe first prize for Architecture was obtained by 
M. Coquard, of Paris, a pupil of M. Lebas,—and 
the second by M. Thierry, of Paris, a pupil of MM. 
Thierry and Lebas. 

Geefs’s colossal model of his statue representing 
the Liberty of the Press has arrived, not without 
' difficulty, from Antwerp, at Liége, where the 
casting will take place under the superintendence 
of the above-named artist. When completed, the 
bronze statue will occupy one of the four angles of 
the ‘‘Congress Column” at Brussels. Special 
trucks were obliged to be constructed for the car- 
riage of the model to enable it to pass safely through 
the various tunnels between Antwerp and Liége. 

A Correspondent writes :—“‘ We have just re- 
turned from Fonthill, the former residence of that 
crackbrained voluptuary, epicure, and dilettante, 
Vathek Beckford. A small wing of the great 
Pandemonium of old china, books, and pictures 
remains. This, I do not think, is generally known. 
It stands on a slope far above the great mansion 
which the present part-owner of Fonthill, the Mar- 


is one of the Art-luxuries of this favoured and 
, growing age, that we have such remembrances as 
| these—of great small men, small great 


men, and 
t great men before they die, and the fat 


against their memories. This is not only a pleasure 
and a satisfaction to curiosity, but a positive gain to 
history. It secures accuracy, for we can now refute 
the careless or strabismused oil-painter by the all- 
but-infallible photograph. Besides, it dimini the 
number of great men who die leaving no portrait.. 
Who that believes in thecorrespondence of body and 
mind, does not ve old memories or the treasured 
curl of a dead love, and has not regretted that we 
have no real portraits of Shakspeare, of Chaucer, of 
Wallace, of Tamerlane, of Savonarola, of Bruce, of 
Homer—that the portraits of such men too as Rabe- 
lais, Boccaccio and Ariosto should be worse than 
doubtful? Who that knows the carelessness, the 
haste, the born-blindness of portrait painters can 
believe all or almost any portraits. Remember the 
ravages of time on colour and outline. Remember 
the mistakes of catalogues, wilful and accidental; 
the numberless and endless frauds of dealers; the 
disarrangements and transpositions of knavery and 
accident. How certain we feel at a Bond Street 
sale, that the “ valuable portrait of Sir Richard 
Bogygriffin” was once “‘ an original portrait of Sir 
Philip Sidney,” and before that ‘Don John of 
Austria,” or “‘the poet Waller.” It all turns on 
an illegible “label in the left-hand” corner, 
inserted and browned by the Westminster oven- 
man ten years ago. So thank Heaven, ye his- 
torians, for lie-hating photography, that has 
cried “Let there be light,” and there is light, 
—and will be more. Here is Dr. Livingstone, 
with the inevitable table and damask table-cloth, 
common, very common to photographer’s rooms, 
holding awkwardly and ludicrously enough the 
twin horns of the greater antelope (evidently the 
origin of the ancient Greek lyre, by-the-bye),— 
sharp, thick, and strong, they form a sort of horny 
mitre in his hand. The plaid trousers beautifully 
indicate the national taste of the brave son of the 
poor Scotch tea-dealer, whose dealing is with 


quis of Westminster, is building, and in a far finer | savages, fevers, and rushing lions. The fine, 
and more tasteful position. The old house looked | rugged resistance of his face is excellently given, 
out on ranges of Wiltshire down, and the owner's cleft 
e could reach as far as Lansdown from the towers. _ shrewd eyes, and stubborn suffering , Titanic 
The new Edward-the-First, Scotch chdteau sort of , and scarred as it is. Thank God! the mould of our 
woods, an m everything. ord is s im, in due parliamen a e, comes 
remembered for his generosities, caprices, and acute son of a Liverpool merchant, Mr. Gladstone, 
madnesses. An old man who hal worked fur him right honourable and right sophistical. The un- 
told us that the novelist used to call Sunday wrinkled fall of his dark frock-coat is perfect—so 
-“ Fools’ Day” ; and that if he took a dislike to a is the manly swathe of his broad white waistcoat— 
workman, unless the man were hidden or removed | so the gentlemanly set of his neat, shepherd's plaid 
for a time, while the Ahab fit lasted, his master : trousers. The wilful twist of his neckcloth, not 
would never rest till he hounded him from the perfect enough to have secured Brummel’s admira- 
place. It is melancholy to see the old nine-mile | tion, is finely characteristic—the twisting roll of it 
rives and terraces grass-grown and un en, gram. a public man chooses to sit for a p 
the fine Inigo Jones gateway now leading to a graph, that will be sold by thousands, he must 
inte} plese for | choses to melo pebla, to bo 
ward's ery turned into a p or noisy, chooses e public, cri : e 
merry, but thoughtless pic-nics. The new wei ' straining forehead, the vexed eyes, the lined face, 
though rich, we cannot say much for: it is hard, | the thin, working lips are true, and like the 
over scutcheons, like a title-page to Burke’s | Alison, the ious writer, whose great wo as 
Peerage, is put out of the way. There is no great | heavy as they are great) it is so laborious a task 
hospitable hall, with large-hearted chimney-piece, | to read. The unknown organist’s son, now a 
—there are pepper-box turrets leading nowhere,— great musician, the pupil of Mendelssohn, Dr. 
S no view. e architects are Scotch, | as any Me -saint mounting the pulpit wi 
the <a is Scotch, and the originator of this pit for the intention of anything but trifling away an hour. 
a million is all over Scotch. Wiltshire, that runs Only one of our artists can ap h this 
over with beauty, and has downs like prairies, never great musician, to judge by his portrait, for cold 
suffered from such a stone nightmare as this before. gravity. How deep the heart must lie that com- 
ve again to notice, with praise and plea- | Mill-stream an e Fountain. row is 
sure, more numbers of Messrs. P Maull & Poly. twitched painfully, as if struggling with nervous 
blank’s photographic portraits of living celebrities. ‘thought. Not so that of The Earl of Aberdeen, 
ont | Lord tp tong 
are the most practi erston, who, with pum upper-lip, lo 
serviceable of any issued, though ne do not ap- | and heavy, seems receptive bul etieah ennai for 
— those of Mr. Herbert Watkins in daring, | any ministerial work, Cautious, laborious and heavy 
th orsize. Those of Mr.Watkins’s lenses seem | are those small eyes, that high round skull, that 
to bring you nearer the men than those we now | puckered face, the long, smooth, waved hair; the 


"Tat the ruled fore- 
w age. ) in careless, paletot 
and loose collar, comes that Scotch Iriel 

painter Maclise,—‘‘ Another Daniel come to judg- 
ment,”—frank, free, and somewhat defiant of face, 
—with bold, teeming, full forehead, intense 

and compressed and somewhat sour mouth. Now, 
if these remarks offend the gentlemen 
who have just published their faces to a critical 
world, which is no respecter of persons, they have 
only themselves to blame. They come to us, throw 
into must not complain 

public notice t is beaming e uin 

and that mealy mouth is awry. sit 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ciful Drawing-room Entertainment. “ P. 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, EVERY EVENING, at E 
change of Programme next week, with “Come into the Garden, 
Maud.” Saturday Morn at ree.—Stalls, 3a.; Area, 2a. ; 
places. The Salle is 


MR. and MRS. HOWARD PAUL'S Com Posten, and 
PATCHWOR 


y neem ls. No extra for newly 
SurREY.—The new drama uced on Monday, 
and entitled ‘The Branded ,’ is not, as might 


from the title have been expected, a vehement 
melo-drama, but a new blank-verse tragedy in 
three acts, in which a Hebrew having exercised 
the highest offices of the State in Castile under 
the guise of a Christian, is at last detected in his 
unlawful assumptions, and, notwithstanding his 
virtues and services, denuded of his authority, 
robbed of his daughter, and ted to the 
death. Mr. Creswick enacts the hero, and has, 
in the course of the piece, but particularly in the 
last act, to advocate the cause of the Jew, whose 
benefits to the race are set forth at large, and 
argumentatively enforced. The speeches needed 
in support of this theme somewhat dangerously 
delayed the catastrophe ;—-but Mr. Creswick man- 
fully delivered them, and gained repeated applause. 
The dialogue is very neatly written, and a certain 
air of elegance pervades the composition. The 
stage appointments, together with the scenery, are 
costly and picturesque. 

Another new piece in two acts, called ‘ Harold 
Hawk,’ succeeded. This is a decided m 
of which Mr. Shepherd is the hero. Both are of 
the genuine transpontine character. The sot of 
the village is a rejected lover, and swears vengeance 
against his successful rival. In the second act, all 
the parties to the first find themselves in Australia. 
Here Harold Hawk has an opportunity of avenging 
his supposed wrongs. 
is left in a lone hut by her husband, and Harold, 
as an escaped convict, obtains admission. Food 
and brandy at his request are supplied to him; 
after which, failing to induce the lady to elope, 
he meditates her assassination, after having rifled 
the bureau of its deposits. The knife, however, 
drops from his hand; when he determines on 
strangling her, and observing a rope and a ladder, 
climbs to the rafters and appends the former to a 
beam. While making the noose, it slips over his 
wrist, and the ladder falls, so that the ruffian 


hangs 
there by onearm. In this condition he is found " 


by the husband on his return with a party of 
soldiers, who take him into custody. And thus 
ends the career of Harold Hawk. We perceive 
nothing in his adventures to justify their having 
been dramatized. 


A third piece, called ‘What’s your Game?’—a 
comedietta — was also produced — a noisy affair, 
answering the obvious purpose of sending away the 
audience in a merry mood. 

A new drop-curtain, by Mr. Dalby—representing 
foldings of white satin—is added to the embellish- 
ments of the house. 


O._yMpPic.—We meet here with another example 
of Mr. Wooller’s dramatic talent—not a tragic 
drama, but a farce, entitled ‘A Tale twice told.’ 
Though not tragic, however, the elements of the 
fable are derived from a tragic plot, and repeat, in 
a comic form, the old story of Athelwold and 
Elfrida. The former is translated into one Bar- 
nacle Breezely, represented, very cleverly, by Mr. 
Lewis Ball, and King Edgar is degraded to Mr. 
Percy Gauntlett (Mr. Walter Gordon). This 


The heroine, now married, . 
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kind kind of ed Gaon of an old tragic chronicle to 
farce, partakes rather too much, 
of burlesque. Of course, to bring about the dé- 
notment, Mr. Percy Gauntlett, with or without 
motive, must = nv a visit to the newly married 
— Mr. Breezely puts forward a 
Miss Mannerly(? iss Hughes), as 
the Progr bem for his real wife; and Mr. Gauntlett, 
vised of his trick, maliciously courts Mrs. 
ly herself. The husband suffers from jea- 
lousy, but consoles himself with brandy. To 
crown the extravagance, Gauntlett is y mar- 
ried to Miss Mannerly, and thus the solution is 
rendered easy enough. Such an interest is, of | 
course, the slightest; but it is sufficient for the | 
support of a drawing-room play, and the piece was 
moderately successful. 


Srkanp.—Mr. Charles Selby is the author of| a 
another new piece at this theatre, ‘My Aunt’s 
Husband. 4 plot is founded on the secret mar- 

of Capt. Touchwood (Mr. Swanborough) with 
a rich widow lady (Mrs. Leigh Murray), whose late 


husband had by his will debarred her from a second 
marriage. The fact of their being only lovers, how- 
ever, is doubted by Mrs. M Miffiins (Mrs. 


Selby), @ mischievous old spreads her 
wherever she goes y reach even the 
ears of Mr. Nettletop (Mr. Mir. W. Mowbray) and his 
wife (Miss E. Wilton), who are really the parties 
to be benefited under the will, in case of its condi- 
tions being violated. The Touchwoods are accord- 
ingly put on the defensive, and call in the aid of 
the footman, Samuel Sniggers (Mr. J. or who 
assumes female attire and pretends to be the  * 
tain’s lady. With this the comic, or rather the 
farcical sport of the drama begins. It will easily 
be conceived that Mr. Clarke is extravagant enough 
but the author has furnished him with motive 
for extravagance,—such being the excess of his 
= the success of his scheme, that the latter 
d transparent to the interested Nettle- 
tops. from the dilemma — caused, 
the sathen has found it 
second will, which in turn is found by those who 
want it on the stage at the needful time, and which 
leaves the threatened lady free to contract a second 
marriage. A more meagre invention can scarcely 
be conceived. But so well is the little drama per- 
formed, and particularly in reference to the shabby- 
minded and shabby-looking Mrs. Miffins, that it 
was greatly successful. The triumph is certainly 
owing to Mrs. Selby’s 1 most artistic assumption, not 
only of character, but of costume. 


MosicaL AND Dramatic Gosstp.—‘ A Winter's 
Tale’ has been revived at Sadler’s Wells, and gives 
ggg for a new actress in the part of Perdita. 

iss G. Egerton is a my —. lady of considerable 
promise, but at present too emonstrative. 

The Princess's Theatre re-opens this evening, 
which commences “the farewell season” of Mr. 
Charles Kean’s management. ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ leads off the series of intended perform- 
ances,—each of which it is purposed to continue for 
a fortnight. In addition to these, a new reyival will 
be produced,—we believe, the iS his- 
aw Ae ‘ Henry the Fifth.’ 

igh Murra a on Thursday week 
at ‘a Lyceum, as of the new comedy of 
‘Extremes,’ which is certainly benefited by his 
assumption of the character. 


es. (‘ The Will of the great Elector’), by 
Baron G, zu Putlitz. It has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception at Vienna, as well as at Berlin; 
and its fundamental idea that Austria is to be the 
shield, and Prussia the sword of Germany, seems 
to give great satisfaction to both Austrian and 
hearts.—Another interesting novelty on 
is a comedy by the young 
+a oe ou Julius Roden It is entitled ‘ Ehen 
werden im Himmel geschlossen’ (‘ Matches are 
made in Heaven’), and has been represented, 
with great —— at Weimar, -the- 
Maine, and 


;|}and dart glances so withering at the unha 


to provide a and 


MISCELLANEA 

Museum Reading-Room.—As the absence of a 
reply to ‘‘Alphabeta’s” letter might lead your readers 
to suppose that the class which he s 
acquiesces in his censure, you will not, perhaps, 
refuse insertion to the following remarks by one 
who belongs to that class. The objections of “ Al- 
a our — are, as I understand, 
three we abuse our privilege by an im 
method of study ; that there institutions 
better fitted to supply our wants, and that we dis- 
turb the — sort of readers by incessant conver- 
sation. rw the first of these I will not enlarge; 
because I t that, if proved, it would not mate- 
rially strengthen your 8 position. But 
I may as well remark that the use of translations is 
2 of by some of our first classical scholars. 

e second objection is more serious; and, were it 
well founded, would deserve to be fatal. But, un- 
fortunately, most college libraries are sadly defi- 
cient in the works—classical, mathematical and 
scienti necessary to a tolerably intelligent stu- 
dent, even though he be under eighteen years of 

- The existence of a most annoying “ under- 
current” of trivial conversation, I, an, un 
victim, am the last to deny; but it is by no 
means confined to the young and “ unlearned.” 
The class of —— however, to which “ Alpha- 
beta” belongs easily put a stop to this 
(and I own ie wish they would) by simply 
requesting us to be silent; a remedy which, as 
conveying a reproof, the modesty of youth forbids 
us to employ towards them. I am often inclined 
to wonder whether those denizens of Parnassus, 
who write and talk so contemptuously about us, 


haunters of the portion of the Library 4 
Bohn (candidates for the Civil Service, perhaps, or 
tremulous undergraduates), were ever at the bottom 
of the hill; or how they climbed it; or whether 
they, in their youth, were subjected to the exclusive 
unsympathizing system which we would en- 
force u PSIOMEGA. 
Sept. 
Visitors to Royal 
1857 26,103 persons visited the state rooms of 
Windsor Castle; 126,898 the New Houses of Par- 
liament, more ly called the “‘ New Palace of 
Westminster” ; 173, 710 Hampton Court Palace ; 
631,034 the general collections of the British 
Museum in sueet Russell Street; 94,370 the 
Museum as students : 640, 850 the 
National Gallery ; ; 250,770 the Vernon Collection 
in Marlborough House ; 284,953 the Kensington 
Museum ; 17,197 the Museum of Practical Geo- 
] ; 114, 195 the Tower ; 361,798 the Gardens 
at ew ; 50, 557 the “ Painted Hall” of Greenwich 
Hospital (which, as Lord Macaulay reminds his 
readers, was virtually founded by “ good” Queen 
Mary, the consort of William the Third, of im- 
mortal memory); and 1,676 the Soane Museum. 
The number of Sunday visitors to the Kew Gardens 
is immense, no less 185,599 persons having 
devoted a portion of the sacred day to a study of 
its botanical treasures in the year 1857 ( 
176, 199 on the other days); 176,952 in 1856, and 
178,194 in 1855. The number of Sunday visitors 
always exceeds that of the week-day visitors. The 
visitors to the British Museum increased from 
361,714 in 1856 to 621,034 in 1857,—but this is 
to be explained by the temporary opening of the 
new reading-room for the i tion of general 
visitors; and the number of “‘readers” or searchers 
of books has increased from 53,422 to 94,370. The 
ments at Hampton Court Palace are open to 
visitors on Sundays, and the public freely avail 
themselves of this arrangement of the authorities 
for recreation. 


C.—M. C, Student 
8.—B.—F. J. J.—C, M. W.— 
W. R—C.—A. E.—received. 


402, col. 3, 43, for Woolmer” read 
fante p. 370] was, by a We win 
Photographi ~~ 


ic Journal. 


To CoRRESPONDENTs.—P. B.— 
Reader—H. N.—J. 


Palaces and Galleries.—In | pa) 


NOTICE. 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


MISS PROCTER’S 
LEGENDS AND LYRICS, 


Will be ready on the 14th instant, price 5s. 
London: Bact & Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


wow: Beaty: 


Mr. Isaac a New Work. 
LOGIC in THEOLOGY, and OTHER 
ESSAYS. 
ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq., Author of ‘ The Theory 
Another Life. lin October. 


The SACRED POEMS and PIOUS 
EJACULATIONS of HENRY 
VAUGHAN, 


With MEMOIR by the H. F. LYTE. New 

of his quaint end they ave lem 

of poetic feeling 


MAUD BIN GLEY. A Tate. 
By FREDERICA GRAHAM. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. [Jn October. 


REDFIELD; or, a Visit to the Country. 
A Story for Children. — With Lilustrations. 


Lin October. 
The CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK 
of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


ly for le, and tlustrated with 
x y Modern u royal lémo, 
vured, Uimmediately. 


& Datpry, 186, Fleet-street. 


GEORGE COMBE’S WORKS. 


HE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE 
and RELIGION. 4th edition, Svo. cloth, 56—Peoples 
tion, sewed, 2s. 


2. A SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. Sth 
edition, revised by James Coxe, M D. With 4 Plates and above 
70 Weodeuta, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1037, 15a. 

one The 52 pages reprinted in this Edition may be had separately, 


price ls. 

3. BLEMENTS PHRENOLOGY. 8th 
edition, 12mo. pp. 233, 

4/ OUTLIN ES ~ PHRENOLOGY. 9th 
8vo. pp. 33. Illustrated with Eograviugs on Wood, la. 


. The CONSTITUTION of MAN. 8th 


edition, enlarged, post Svo. rp, 567, price 88. cluth.—The People’s 
tion, royal la. 6d. sowed. 


0v@ copies have been printed in 

6. MORAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, the Duties 
of Man: Individual, Domestic, and Social. 2nd edition 
440, 7a. 6d. ‘boards.—The Edition, (3rd edition, 

pression, ,) royal Svo. pp. 116, 2a. sewed 

= PHRENOLOGY APPLIED to PAINT- 
ING and SCULPTURE. &vo. pp. 178, 3e éd. 

8. The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. boards. 

9. N OTES (Moral, Religious, Political, Eco- 

nomical, cational, aud Phrenvological) on the UNITED 
STATES oF AMERICA, 3 vols. post Svo. 11 lis. 6d. boards; or 
7s. 6d. in paper covers. 

10. The FUNCTIONS of the CEREBEL- 
LUM. By Dra GALL, VIMUNT, and BROCSSARS, Trans- 
lated from the French. ‘In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 390, 

11. The PRINCIPLES of CRIMINAL 
LEGISLATION and PRISON DISCIPLINE INVESTIGATED, 
2nd edition, pp. 105, as. 

12. LECTURES on POPULAR EDUCA- 
TION. 4rd edition, enlarged, 8vo. pp. 82, 14 8d. sewed. 

13. WHAT SHOULD SECULAR EDUCA. 
TION EMBRACE? &vo. pp. 6d. 

14. REMARKS on NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. 5th edition, 8vo. pp. 34, price 4d. 

15. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Pp. 16, 

16. ANSWER to the ATTACK on 
OF MAN, by the Rev. C J. KENNEDY, 
sanctioned by the “ Association for opposing Prevalent Errors.” 3d, 
7. On TEACHING PHYSIOLOGY and 
its APPLICATIONS in COMMUN SCHOOLS. 8va pp. 14, 3¢ 


18. OUR RULE IN INDIA. §8vo. pp. 6, 2d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.; and LONGMAN 
& CO. Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART, 
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This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


Y” RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST 
FOUR POPES: a Biography avd a Reply. By ALES- 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 12mo. 


A GRAN SEMIRAMIS. Tragedia del 
itaun CRISTOVAL de VIRUES. Escrita a.p. 1579. 
= t over was on the west ancient 
beautiful theme for a poet ina or 
No! te, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, Sout Frederick-street, Edinhurzh. 


Just completed, pupichet by R. Decker, Printer to H.M. the 
King of Prussia, Be Berlin Dp, 


de FREDERIC LE GRAND. 

Also, separate from the above, 


C(ZEUVRES HISTORIQUES. 7 vols. royal 
8ro, 228. 6d. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE'’S CATALOGUE 
of GERMAN BOOKS and of FRENCH BOOKS, gratis; post 


aay 2 & Ne , Importers of Foreign Books, 14, Henrietta- 
Covent- Norgate, London ; 20, Svuth Fredetick-street, Edin- 


 LMANAGHS FRANCAIS pour 1859.— 
Almanach Comique—Almanach Prophétique—Almanach de 
I'Illustration— Almanachs pour Rire, de Ja littérature, des Dames 
et des Demoiselles, &c. &c., are pow published aud on Sale at 
W. Jeffs’, Foreign 15, Burlington-arcade, Piccadilly; 
and 69, King’ s-road, Bright 


THE SUPPRESSED BOOK BY PROUDHON,. 


E la JUSTICE dans la REVOLUTION 
et Gane Nouveaux Principes de Philosophie Pra- 
ue. VUDHON. 3 vols. 
few thie west, has been prosecuted aud sup- 
pressed in France, are on sale at 
W. Jeffs’, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington-arcade, Piccadilly; 
and 69, 69, King’s- Brighto 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY SA AND RIVINGTONS’ 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 1*s. 


[HE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, & View of 
the History and Politics of the YEAR 1 


Rivingtons ; & Go. Simpkin & Co.; 
Houlston & W right; Cowie & Co; J. Capes ; Smith, kider & Co.; 
ashbourne & Co.; I. G. Bohn; T. Bumpus; Waller & Son; 
J. Thomas; L. | oth ; A. Cleaver; Upham & Beet; Bell & 
Daldy; Willis & Sotheran ; W. Heath’; and J. Toovey. 
*x he omplete ries of Volumes cv with 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, 


CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Vols. I. and II, with Portraits acd M price 40a. 
[Now ready. 


THE WHIST-PLAYER. 
THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF SHORT WHIST. 
Explained and Illustrated by Lieut. Colonel B***, 
With numerous Diagrams, printed in Colours. Imp. 16mo. 
Second Edition. Price 5e. [Now ready. 


NEW WORK BY MR. BONER. 


VERSE. 
By CHARLES BONER. 


Feap. 8vo. price 4s. [In a few days. 


EARLY ANCIENT HISTORY; 


Or, the Ante-Greek Period as it appears to us since the mont] Re 
cent Discoveries in ptand Assyria. With References to Wil- 
kinson, Layard, and other Authorities. Intended for popular use. 


By HENRY MENZIES. 
Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
** More of ancient A “than learned from this 
ay nu twelve 


vol in 


Just published, price és. TUE 
NATIONAL REVIEW, No. XIV. 


Contents. 

I. CARLYLE’S LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
II. THE RELATIONS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
III, THE SCULPTURES FROM HALICARNASSUS IN 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


IV. WOMAN, 
Vv. RUSSIAN LITERATURE AND ALEXANDER 
PUSHKIN. 
VI. THE GREAT REBELLION: MR. SANFORD AND 
MR. FORSTER. 


VIL. MR. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
VIII THE ZOUAVE AND KINDRED LANGUAGES. 
IX. CHARLES DICKENS. 
X. PROFESSIONAL RELIGION. 
XI. NOTE IN ANSWER TO COLONEL MURE. 
XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


VOCAL MUSIC ON THE PRINCIPLES OF PESTALOZZI. 


HE TRAINING SCHOOL SINGING 

from the German of J. R. Weber. Edited by 

J. UNWIN, 7. Principal of Homerton Cvullege. 
and Practical, 88. Practical, 72. 


TRAINING SCHOOL PART SONGS: an 
of the Method. 095 pages, 2s. 
ard & Co. 27, Pate r-row, London. 


NEW CLASS-BOOK OF VOCAL MOSIC. 
Just pp. 8vo. cloth bac‘, price 2s. 6d. ; or in 
arts, at le. and ls, 6d. 


HE SOL- FA METHOD of SINGING at 
SIGIIT, from the pemmes Musical Notation ; containing a 
series of Lessons and Exercises in the ‘Theo eory and Practice of 
Vocal Music; witha ry of Rounds, Canons, Psalm Tunes, 
r Schools and Congeestienas Classes. 

ERS, Recher of Alloa Academ 
an Hamilton, Music Pu blisher, Glasgow ; and Simpkin, Mar- 


Co. London. 


THE SOUTH COAST WINTER RESIDENCE, 
New Edition, Illustrated, 1*. ¢d.; in cloth, with Map, 3a. 


OURNEMOUTH GUIDE. For those ouffer- 

g from Bronchitis and Consumption, Bourn with 

its Fir Prantations, Sandy Svil and Dry Climate, istl the yr 
reso 


“ Bournemouth ranks with the best climate.”— Sir J. Clark. 
Longman & Co. London; Sydenham's Library, Bournemouth. 


This day, feap. elegantly bound in cloth, price 64. 6d. 


( yUAUCUS; ; or, the WonpeRs of the SHORE. 
By KINGSLEY, FP.SA, Author West- 
ward Ho!’ * Hy a, &c. Third Edition, correct enlarged. 
With an jeontaining Coloured of the 
jects mentioned in the Work, ‘ WERBY, 
lilustrated Add may also be had separately, 
rice 38 
Cambridge Co, and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London 
This day is published, demy 8vo. cloth, price 18a. 
THEN CANTABRIGIENSES. 
By C. H. COOPER, A, ~ COOPER. 


Volum 
This work, in illustration or the biography of notable and emi- 
men who have members of 


of Bell & ce Macmillan & Co. 
ENGEL’S GNOMON of the NEW TES.- 


In Five Vols. ree by 8v0. 


Sls. 6d. yable vance ; 35e. 
J. DINEL Rev, Dr. FLETC Re-and carefully fully 
A R. ‘LETCHER late University 
olar 


is s particularly good. ct characterized by accura 
and strength, ond riched with many valuable grieinal notes. ad 
Church of England 
* Bengel’s Gnomon’ is a rare production of concise, 
vigorous, eloquent and it is an erudite expo- 
delivered in a spirit of fervent Christian love; it evinces 
reverence fur the sa 


text, and a most profound ac- 
pod with its contents.”— 
“ We hail with sincere pleasure the appearance : of this work.” 


*y* Each Vulume may be had separately—Vols I., IIL, IV. 
and V., 6d, each: Vol Il. 108. 6d. 


Edinburgh : T.&T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
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Reduced to Half-a-Crown, 


EURY’S HISTOIRE de FRANCE. With 
Five Hundred Notes by CHRISTISON. 
Simpkip, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: Myles Mac. 


This dey, price 102. 8yo. cloth, with Six highly-finished Lit 
graphed 1 liustrations, and Twen ed Litho. 


H VETERINARIAN’S VADE MECUM. 
y JOHN GAMGEE, M.R.C.V.8. Lecturer on Veterinary 

Medicine and Surgery in the Edinburgh New pened 

The work coutains au Iutroduction on the‘ Forms of main’ ont 
and Methods of their pgpiaistsetien to Domesti 
is into Four Pa ris ive 

. THE RIN. AR Pil RMACOPG@IA. 

SELECTION OF PRESCRIPTIONS, 


, Sutherland Knox, Ediuburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
On the Ist of October, 8vo, 
(THE LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
M Being the Bampton Lectures for 1858, 
Rev. H. ANSEL, BD., Reader in Moral and Meta physiee 
dalen College; Tutor and late Fellow of 


Cu 
John Murray, \ street ; J. H.and J. Parker, Oxford. 


PUBLICATIONS OF T. AND T. CLARK, EDINBURGH. 


H ol SINLESSNESS of JESUS: an Evi- 
ce for Christianity. By Dr. C. ULLMANN. Trans. 
lated Poy the Sixth German Edition. Crown 8vo. 5a. 


PLEA for the WAYS of GOD to MAN; 
beiug an Attempt to Vindicate the Moral Government of 
the World. WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 48, 6d. 
HRIST’S SECOND COMING: Will it be 
Premillenial? By the Rev. Dr. DAVID BROWN. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


OTTHOLD S EMBLEMS; or, 


M 
SCRIVER. of 1671. tare Made. By the 
T wenty-eighth German Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10a. 


BVANGELICAL MEDITATIONS. By 
ALEXANDER VINET, D.D., Professor of Theology, La 
saune. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


SUFFERING SAVIOUR; or, Medita- 
ions on mo. Ta Days of the © Sufferings of Christ. By 
DD. D., Author of ‘ El)jah the Tishbite. 


KRUM 
Fours 

Sermons on the 
By Dr. A. THOLUCK. Crown 


IGHT from the CROSS: 
Passion of the Saviour. 
8vo. 48. 6d. 


IFE in ISRAEL ; or, Tales TMastrative of 
London : Adams & Co, 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
met aa on oy Rules of Translation, with an 
English V of the same: in +. Parts) By HERMAN 
HEINPFEITER, of of ‘ * Rules f or Ascertaining the 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuser ripts.’— Heylin, 24, 
Paternoster-row ; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford-st 


In the press, and shortly to be a 


A FREE TRANSLATION of the INFERNO 
of DANTE, in Verse; a Preliminary Discourse aud 
Notes. By BRUCE WHYTE, “Advocate, Author of * The Ro- 
mance Tongues and their Literature.’ 
Wright & Co. Booksellers and Publishers, 60, Pall Mall. 


THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR OCTOBER, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Contains an Engraving from the ‘ FOOTBATH,’ by Piassan; and from the ‘OLD MILL,’ by Hossema, Pictures in He 
Majesty's Collection ; 


Also from the Statue of PITT, by P. MacDowa tt, R.A., 


the Literary Contents of the Number are :—Early Artists of Florence—Botan 
r, illustrated—The Art-Season of 1858—King Lear and the 
Princess's Theatre—British Artists: No. 39, Sir D. Wilkie, illustrated—Tombs of English Artists: 
tereoscope and its Improvements, by R. Hunt, F.R.S. — Sketching Societies 
—The Provincial "Exhibitions—The Past XXIL by Me Romance of Picture-Dealing—Ransome’s 
Preserv XXIL, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, illustrated, &c. &c. 


Amon 
Art-Manufacture, by C. 
by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., illustrated—The 8 


ing Stone—The Book of the Thames, 


in the House of Parliament. 


, adapted to the Arts and 
lerchant of Venice at the 
No. 9, W. Woollett, 


for 


VirtvE & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, London ; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. postage free, 


A REVISED CATALOGUE 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, gratis and postage free, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, FOR CASH. 
CHARLES Epwarp New Oxford-street, London. 


| 
| 
taries. 3 Statesmen, diplomatists, military and naval command- 
ers. 4, Judges and eminent practitioners of the civil or commo 
law. 5 Sufferers for religious or political opinions. 6 Person 
distinguished for success in tuition. 7. Eminent physicians an 
medical practitioners. 8 Artists, musicians, and heralds. 9% 
others); or any single \ olume since 183!. 
| 


Go 


& 
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CoNDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF THE MARQUESS 
OF HASTINGS, K.G. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA. 
Edited by chis Daughter, THE MARCHIONESS OF BUTE. 


Second Edition. In 2 vols. with Map and Index. [Nearly ready. 


-- RECOLLECTIONS OF A WINTER CAMPAIGN 


IN INDIA IN (857-58. 
By CAPTAIN OLIVER J. JONES, RN. 
In 1 vol, royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, drawn on Stone by Day, from the Author's Sketches. 


[In the 
TWO YEARS IN SYRIA. 


By T. LEWIS FARLEY, Esq. 
Late Chief Accountant of the Ottoman Bank, Beyrout. 


In post 8vo. 


TALES AND ADVENTURES. 
By J. G. F. 
In 1 vol. cloth lettered. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MAIDEN AUNT. 


In Octavo. [Now ready. 


THOUGHTS ON CHURCH MATTERS IN THE 
DIOCESE OF OXFORD. 


By A LAYMAN AND MAGISTRATE OF THE COUNTY. 
Saunpers & Ortey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Just published, in 2 vols, feap. 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 


MIGNONETT E: 
A SKETCH. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE CURATE OF HOLY CROSS.’ 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. & Jas. PARKER. 


NEWS FROM INDIA. 


The Homeward Mail 


Is published within a few hours after the arrival of each Overland Mail, and contains 
FULL and AUTHENTIC OFFICIAL DETAILS of the LATEST INTELLIGENCE from 
INDIA, CHINA, and the EASTERN SETTLEMENTS. 


Valuable Original Correspondence from Officers engaged in Field Service in India; and Official Notifications of Civil and 
Military Appointments, Promotions, Retirements, Furloughs, &c. of each Presidency, and of the Naval 
As a Journal of reference, ‘THE HOMEWARD MAIL’ will afford a more comprehensive and interesting record of 


Eastern Intelligence than can be found in any other Newspaper published in this coun 
The FIRSE V VOLUME of this Newspaper was comphelalll at the close of the year 1357. The Subscription to ‘ THE 
HOMEWARD MAIL’ is 24s. per Annum, payable in advance. 


TO AD 
The recent] ted Returns of Stamps issued to Registered pers to the end of the year 1857 show that the 
circulation of ‘ HOMEWARD M * is very much larger aa eee that of any Newspaper of the same class. 


Suira, Extper & Co. 65, Cornhill, London ; 
and by 


Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


EXTRAORDINARY STEREOSCOPIC NOVELTY! 


* THE SKELETONS’ CAROUSE.” 


and effects ever yet produced 


Sent free for Twenty-four postage stamps. 
Loypon Srergoscoric Company, 54, Cheapside, and 313, Oxford-street. 


A B C of PHOTOGRAPHY, 9th Edition, just out, 1s, 


Crown 8vo. 8a. 


OTES upon THUCYDIDES. BooksI. and IT. 
Head Master of ‘Kiddermiaster School and LEWIS 
Head Master of Sandbach — 


M.A, 
Loudon: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Post 8vo, 10a Gd. 


NTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, its 
Influe Character and Happ 
RMILY, SHIBREDF. one af the 


London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
This day, the Second eae with Analytical Table of 
HASTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENG- 


LAND. By HENKY THOMAS BUC 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West * 


with Maps, Vols. I. and IT. 2a; Vol. ITT. 160, 
[HE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, 


and its to af Stavery, and to the Govern. 
: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Cheap Editions, 6a. each, 
QGTUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 
STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 


HISTORY 

By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, Strand. 
DR. WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. 

This day, 2 vole. small Svo. 14a. 

ISTORY of SCIENTIFIC IDEAS; being 

Part of the of the Inductive Sciences,” 


the First 
Third By W WHEWELI, 
Trinity College, Cam brides 


By the same Author, 

HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. small Svo. 24s. 
London : Jvoho Ww. Parker & Son, West Strand. 

MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
This day, the Second Edition, revised, 4 vols. 2. 140. 
tt of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
on to the Death of Elizabeth. By J AMES ANTHONY 


These complete the Reigo of Henry VIII. 
London : John W. Parker & melee Weet Strand. 
This day, royal 8vo. 782 pages, 2vs. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SUR- 
GICAL. By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S. Lecturer on Ana- 
This work iMlostrated by 363 large Woodcuts, from Origival 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Svo. léa, 

E POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. With 
GREVe wa Notes, Essays, and Index. By R. CON- 
Also, by the same, post Svo. 4a. 

The ROMAN EMPIRE of the WEST. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Cheap Edition, 1 vol. és. 


PHS HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 


By the same Author, 
HEARTSEASE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
The DAISY CHAIN. Second Edition. 2 vols. 

10s. 
The LANCES of LYNWOOD. Cheap Edit. 3s. 


The LITTLE DUKE. Cheap Edition. 1s. 6d. 
ohn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


In small Svo. price 42. 6d. 


IVERSITIES of CHRISTIAN CHA- 
RACTER, illustrated in the Lives of the Four Great 
By the Very Rev. E. B. RAMSAY, M.A. F.B.5.E. 

Diocese of Edinbu rgh. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


E R M Oo N 8. 
By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, AM. 
Minister of the Park Chu reb, G ; Author of * Religion in 


William Blackwood Sens, and London. 


WORKS BY PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 
Principal and Professor Graeciecs. Free Church College, 


HEBMENEUTICAL MANUAL ; or, Intro- 
duction to the Bucpstiest the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. 
ROPHECY VIEWED} in its DISTINCTIVE 
= BAsyas, , its Special Function, and Proper Interpretation. 
0. 
BRIEL and the BOOK of his PROPHECY : 
an Exposition. Second Edition. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
HE TYPOLOGY of SCRIPTURE, viewed 
in CONNEXION with the whole Series of oe DIVINE 
DISPENSATIONS. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ment of Colonics. 
Louden 


| JONAH : his Life, Character, and | Mission. 


Feap. Svo. 38. 6d. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton & Co. 
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> 


[Y= II HISTORIA, ex recensione Draken- 
Wachsmuthii, et -1, 


Strothbii, 


Coll. Univ. Oxon. Bocius et 
am lissimo. 4 vols. 8vo, 11. 1s. 
is is the best and 


most useful edition of Livy ever published 
in octavo, and oom selection of the most usefal 
"Hen G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
QTANDARD METEOROLOGICAL 
NSTRU MENTS. 
CASELLA’S REVISED PRICED LIST, with DRAW- 


including his UM and MINIMUM THER- 
MOMBTERS, 8 NDARD BAROMETERS, Portable Appara- 
tus for Mountain Measurement, with er and Instructions, 


MI CROSCOPES. —Students 

nd others are invited to Se Seapest the recent and most ap- 
proved { of Microscopes factured and sold by 
W. LADD, 31, CHANCERY.LA LANE, W.C.—Catalogues 


INDUCTION COILS.—W. LADD’S In- 


incl 

Gassiot, Esq., V.P.R.S., at the Bri at 
em gratis, u lication to W. Lapp, Optician, 


ICROSCOPES. —J. AMADIO’S Im 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, 2. 2s. ; Students’, 


“ Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and are 
-excellent of their kind, the more expensive 


mgroves 


Words, No. 345. 
MICROSOCUPIC PHOTOGRAPHS— Now ready, Her Majesty 
Prinee Albe Imperial Family of Russia, Sir D. and 


of others. 
a 4 A large Assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 


MITH, BECK & BECK’S ACHROMATIC 


STER 
Price, t wood.. eevee £3 10 6 
in Mah eae 330 
pie Photogra glass, from Negatives 
taken by Warren De la Rue, Esq. F.R.S. &. ce 1, la. 
For descriptio 1853, page 269. 


6, COLEMAN-STREET, London. 


A ROSS, begs to inform who 
Lde gre interested in Photography, that he has carefully 


THE ORTHO-GRAPHIC LENS, 


and finding in its and raphe unprecedented 
means of p a Tustrament, he has 
consequently en upon the manu of these Le which 

<an also be to inclu Landscape and Port carale com- 
the * Photographic Notes’ 


. 1858.) 
hic Portrait and Landscape Lenses of the y 
construction,as usual The give correct definition at the 
centre and of the Picture, and have their che- 
anical acting foci coincident. 

— Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 

“* Mr. Ross prepares Lenses for Portraiture grentest 
intensity et supdneed, by poosasing the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, acti a visual ra The spheri 
carefully bo 


3 has 
is furnished with a achromatic object-lens, 
There is no stop, and 


lat 
Photograp 


Catalogues sent upon applicat 
ROSS, 2; Featherstone-buildings, 


A LBUMENIZED PAPER, eae prepared 
by R. W. Chemist, &c.,10, Patt Maru. Five- 
shilling “Som le Quires of this r, pat up in ——— cases for 


posting, can stamps or 
post-office order, to RICHARD W. THOMAS 


HOTOGRAPHY .— Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 

erlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 

stamps.—Address R.W. THOMAS, ea ‘ke. 10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 


R W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, Patt 

e Bole Maker of the XYLO-LODIDE of SILVER, and 

Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 

pre extensively used at all 

‘estim fro otographers and principal scientific 


he greatest idity of action. 
spots, or any other kin kind of blemish. 


quantity is req mpeve may be had 
ces in separate ; in which state it ma y be kept for years, 
and exported to any aieate. Full instructions for use GRATIS, 
CAUTION. Each bott with a red label, m 
name and address, THOMAS Chemist, 1 
elc NITRATE of SILVER 


As y made, ata 8 cost little more > than the pi price of 
used —CKYSTAL VARNISH, FROM ‘THE 
vinest Amper. This yaluable Varnish, for ng Negative 
Pictures not require the application of any + eat to Se plate. 
rom stickiness, 


, does 
The coatinn ~ be found free fr 
parent. It dri —HYPO-COLOURI 
rendering the Positives on 


per dark and rich in In- 
structions for Use gratis.—CYANOGEN SOAP, for remo all 
k of Stains. The is made only by the 
and is secured with a red 1, bearing this ure 
‘and address RICHARD W. THOMAS. Chemist, No. 10, Pall 
Mall, Manufacturer of Pure Photographi Chemicals 
paratus. And — be procured of all respectable Chemists, 
; and Messrs. Barclay 
street, W. Agents, ™ | 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. — — CAPTAIN — Ss 
CAMERA, invented for and used by the Ro neers. 
T. OTTEWILL & Co. beg to inform the Public that consider- 
able improvements have been made in this Camera, of which tH 
have now undertaken the manufacture. They can highly recom- 
mend it as being the most portable, as well as the lightest SGaaneen 
in use. The 10 by 8 Camera con ene one single noe inner 


th of 124 by 104, outside 
pass y 
—Their i illustrated sent free on application. 
T. Orrewitt & Co. Wholesale, Retail and Export 
Manufactory, Charlotte-terrace, COaledonian-road 


n, London. 


| Sete OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE 
COLLODION is unsurpassed in and density, 
price 12s. per 20 oz. exclusive of bott) 

POSITIVE COLLODION unedualled = sensitiveness and 

delicacy of detail, 6d. per oz., 88. 6d. per 20 

ALBUMENIZED PAPER, 174 by 11. per ; | 
do., 78.—Amber Varnish, 128. per pound ; do., 
dry hard immediately without artificial Ap- 
paratus of their own Man ure.— Pure Chemicals. 

HOCKIN’S * PRACTICAL Eines on PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Third Edition, 1s.; per post ls. 

HOCKIN &£CO. O Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square, London ( 9, Strand). 


REAT ‘BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIET 
14, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL. 


is Society, established in 1844, is one essentially Mutual. 
The affairs are in vestigated annually, and th the ap- 
plied to a reduction of the future Premiums. The last reduction 
was 324 per cent. 

Prospectuses may be had of any of the Society's Agents, or on 


application to 
A. R. IRVING, Managing Director. 


HE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSUKANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1837. 
62, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
LONDON. 


Capital, One Million. 
Directors. 


THOMAS CHALLIS Ald. 
THOMAS BRIDGE SIMPSON 


J Daves son, J John Esq. 
n 


Actuary —David 0 Oughton, Esq. 
Fire Manager—¥rancis Cathbertson, Esq. 
The MICHABLMAS FIRB KENEWAL RECEIPTS are now 
y, and may be had onapplication at the head office of the Com- 
pany, or of any of its Agents throughout ye 


tx xplosion of Gas y 
N THE L Fouwrirrus of the Profits 


made 

FE DEPARTMEN 
by the Company's Deed of 
be Company tra all business seating to Life Assur- 
at Deferred Annuities, and Family Endowments, on the 


iberal terms consistent with sound principles and public 


safet 
a for STAMPS on LIFE ASSURANCE POLICIES. 

LOANS granted on personal security, and the deposit ofa Life 
Policy to be effected by Pthe borrower. 


The POLICIES of this Somonay ity DAYS the renewal 
DAYS OF GRACE, 


Premium is received within the 
though the Assured have died pre 

To all Agents, Solicitors, rae ral Surveyors, liberal 
allowance will be made. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHU RCH-STREET, LON DON, 
For MUTUAL ASSURANCE on LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Established December, 1335. 


Directors. 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman, 
LUSHINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


bert ‘Reed, M.P. 


horp, 
coathen Thorp, Bsa. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


r—Septimus Da vidson, 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, 
On on Se 20th November last the total number of Policies issued 


The annual income arising from Premiums, after 
deducting 33,3151. 17a, 2d. for abatement on Pre- 


From interest on capital os ee - 63,9296 9 4 
otal income .. * - £275,331 17 0 
Amount of capital 178. 
Amount paid "hee claims arising fro ap 
bonuses accrued thereon £700,3%4 17 11 
Directors in their to the Annual Meeting on the 
22nd of December last, referred to the Actuary 
made in the spree tion of the assets ana iabi ilities of the Insti- 
tution up to the 20th November bast ; ghey a now the 
of stating the neunt of profit 
Computed value of assurances in Class x ee "£1,000, 090 16 6 
Assets in this class £1,345,125 0 5 


Difference, being surplus or profit ~ ws £345,034 3 11 
ofr which the sum of 305,030l. ne ~Lny now in course of ap 
priation —y the members, e a reduction of 
‘or the next five years, or by spportion ng a bonus to the sum as- 
sured, as they may have el e remaining 40,0031, 12s. 4d. 
being ‘hel ld in reserve tothe next division 
Members whose premiums fall on the tebe? ese 
that date that ay same ws be paid within thirty days from 


poate ovember last be had on a 
y which, will be seen 
range from 11 per 


rom 
the premium is extinct. 


VKE’S | ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
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1,000, IN CASE OF DEATH, or 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF & PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of 3. for a Policy in the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Act es that persons recei on 
this is Compan pany inom 
y causing the injury—an advantage no other Com. 
found that ONE PERSON in is more 
or less injured ceideut ae | Thi has already 
sation for Acciden 

be the Com- 
pany’s w ons, where 
also, Kailway Acciden alone y be insu ated ye by the 

or year. op YOR STAMP D 

way P. pany WM.J. VIAN, 
3, Old d-etreet, Secretary, 
(RESH AM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Head Office, 37, OLD JEWRY, London, E.C. 
Chairman— William Tabor, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—Edwin James Farren, Esq. 

Policies effected pehost ty of time, formalities being carried 
through = es Office rom 10 to 4; Saturdays 10 te 
; Med Ofcer daily rhe Board assembles on Thurs 


y be MSbtained in connexion with Policies effected 
with the Company. pee bese in this respect up 

of a quarter 3 a million since July, 1848. 
Keports, Prospectuses, and other Forms, on application 


EDWIN JAMES FARREN, 
Actuary and 


ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
Bg tt Instituted 1808. Invested Capital exceeding 


sterling. 
Society is one rely Mutual Insurance 
Offices, the whole of t the Prete divided vided among the 


holders. 
are considerably below those 
at the age of Forty the sum of 321. 198. 2d., hich at theo 
m willinsure 1,0v0l.—with the NORWICH Wi 
v an immediate Bonus in addition te 


to 
Offices, 6, Crescent , E.C., and Sur- 


rey-street, Norwi ich. 
SUN FIRE OFFICE, EstaBiisHep 1710, 
Charing 


Threadneedle-street ; Charing Cross ; and No. 
40, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, " 
Managers. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Chairman and Treasurer. 
Charles Bell Esq. Deputy- 


ord, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. W. Beresford, Felix Esq. 
M. Henry F Shaw Lefevre, 
Hon. P. M.P.| Esq. 
H r | a Littledale, Esq. 
Norman, Esq. 
Brien Pearse, 
John Drummond, Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
Russell Ellice Esq. ambert 
William Esq. Charles Ranken, 
? R.N. Henry Rich, P. 
John 1 Shepherd 
Sir ir dames Weir Hone, Bart. |ClaudeGeorge Th hernton, Esq. 
All persons insured in this Office, os Premiums on whose 
Policies fall d: due at the Michaelmas Quarter 
Sevendishes the / the Country, on or before 
the l4th dey. of OCTOB ER, 1858, the fifteen dags, allowed 
co. over and the time for which they are insu 
exp 
Insurances mee be made for more years than one 
payment, an cases there will be a discount 
premium = =o for every year except the first. 


RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Ciass. 
4e. 6d. per cent. 
Farming Stock may now be insured at 4a. per cent. if covered to 
a fair value, and situate in a district free from | tncsndlarton 
T his Office insures Property in ForeignCountries,and the Rates 
are regulated by the puatase of the risks. 
The Duty paid to Government by the Sun Fire Office in 1857 


amounted to 204 
Special Announcement.—The Policies of this Company ex: 
tend to cover Losses occasioned by Explosion of Gas. _— 


EDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and 
Maker Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, él, 


No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


PISHER’S NEW DRESSIN 
PISHER'S PORTMANTEAUS, and | TRAVELLING BAGS, 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 

({LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
EE THAT YOU GET IT, 

AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


ODERATOR LAMPS. bei 


simple, and well-finished. Patterns— inal, beauti 
and in pu 


Establish led | mearly 

PPS’S COCOA. —Errs, Homonpathi “Che- 
mist, London.—This p inally 


tion, o 
e special use of Patients, having been 


mcket | public, can now 
sket is labelled 


UGHS, COLDS.—One of Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMUNIC WAFERS 
th immediate! hy - the mast 


.—Sold by at Mids 


September, 1857, 


an 
irritation of snd Ovid Air 


\ 


= 


= 


FE 


ey 


al 
and extended application of many of which (the Registering Ther 
mometers in particular) have so far rendered them unequalled 
Sent on receipt of stamped envelope.—Caseca, Instrument Make 
to the English and American Governments, Roval Kew Obse 
tory, as well as the leading Ubservatories throughout the world. 
31, Hon 
wot 
M artic 
N 
LON 
T MA) 
Estic 
ing 
subsequent accumulations. L 
Annuities and Special Kisks undertaken on favourable terms. the 
n. co! 
Dr 
and, 
pom 
Pale 
clan 
08. ; 
ture 
respe 
effec 
usev 
soft 
be d 
may 
Bein 
ip 
BW 
ligh 
par 
= 
a Thomas Castle, Esq. Ch 
file h on, ‘na j pnerto no 7 oD 
Free from 
C 
nstances of the bonuses are also shown. 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
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N° 1614; Oocr. 2,’58 


THE ATHENAUM 


Af ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreicy 
AGENTS, and AGENTS to the ROYAL ACADEMY. 7, 
Old Jewry, remind 8, that 
coutinue to soqeive Consignments o 
e, &c.. 
use, &c.; 
to all parte of ihe: Lists of their Correspondents 
abroad. s and every ~~ Uy fe be had on application at their 
Office, as above. Also, . M. Cuenve, 24, Rue Croix 
de Peiits, eatablished of years), Packer and Custom- 
House ouse Agent to to the French Court aud to the Musée Royal. 


()ENAMENTS for MANTELPIECE, &e. 


&c., in Parian, decorated Bisque 
other Chine “Chine; ke (gilt, marble, and bronze) ; 


renzea, 
sity, Beauty, and High Art. Prices 


oderate 
extreme {OMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 


BIJOUTERIE COUR- 
ANTE: A sa Fabrique.”"—WATHER- 
STON & BROGDEN honoured First-class 
al at the Paris Walon Exhibition, ac panied by the 
above flattering Testimonial, respectfully invite the public 
jon of their GULD CHAINS nd assortment of 

LLERY, all made on the 
THE RSTON & BROG DEN Goldsmiths, Manu , 16, 

reet, Established a. 


Coven ap 
__N.B B. Assays made of Chains and Jewellery for 1*. each. 


ELEINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of Ne 
Class of Art, which nave ve obtained for them at 
Paris Exhibition the decorat the Cross of the 
as well ~ the, “Grande d’Honneur” (the 
to rade). The Council Medal was also awarded 
$o them at the Exhibition in 1851. 
Each article bears | mark, E. & Co., and 
articles s sold & as being plated by Elkington’s P Process afford 


of qualit 
RE STREET, 8 4 45, MOORGATE-STREET, 
LON DON; COLLEGE- OEDN. ‘DUBLIN, and at their 
MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM — 

Drawings sent free by post. Re-plating aud Gild- 


as us 
— 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
pert by the most eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world as th 8 t, and most effectual remedy for 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, 
BICKETS, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS 
AFFECTIONS. 

Dr. pe Jowen's Oil is A most efficacious, the most palatable, 
and, from its rapid curative —, unquestionably the most eco- 
nomical of all kinds. Its vast Sogqeutes superiority over the 
Pale Oil is established by stimeonials from Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Euro 

Seld only in Imperiat h pin quarts, 
98. ; capsuled and labelled wich Dr. pe sstamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable 

RITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & Co. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
Purchasers are cautioned against proposed 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by y AY Hy of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 


with 0 rod sleep. A descriptive ci 
may be had, a1 and the Truss ( (which cannot tathte fit) ferwapted by 
,on the "circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


BLAStic STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and ail cases of WEAK NESS and 


SWELLING of the LEGS, SPKAINS , &c. They are porous, 
WHITE. MENUPACTURER, , London. 


VICHY WATERS. 


ATURAL MINERAL WATERS of 
viouy. —The VICHY WATERS COMPANY, to yo 
the Fren ment has pe granted the exclusive t of sale, 
bottle the oo at the Springs, and import hem irect sate 
pasiond in their popatne state; also, the Salts for Baths, 
tracted from the Vichy Waters ; "as well as the celebrated Vichy 
he ove oan be proca he Depdt of the 
Marearet-street, Kegent-street, and at all respect- 
able Chevnists and 1 ls Those Waters which are sold 
at lower peteve than 12. per dozen Quarts and 8s. per dozen Pints, 
are not the natural Waters of Vichy, but artificial. 
of coals 


ON OMY IN FUEL.—The waste 
ng from the use of constructed in 
4 nae is truly enormous. The desirable objects of effect- 
& great saving, and ad be folloe to the vow woagg of apartments, are 
obtained byt thee use of of following Grates. Improved Smoke- 
less Fire Grates, n m We each. ‘pees a burn 
little fuel, give mush ae will been for hours without a ntion, 
and accumulate so little soot that chimney sweeping is alm ost 
supersede: i,— Grates with Stourbridge fire-brick backs, 
from 24. each, ny one who has experienced ced the 
superiority of fire-b brick over iron for retaining heat and radiating 
itinte an apartment, would never consent to have Grates with 
iron backs, which conduct the heat away.—& Improved Grates 
with Stourbridge fire-briek backs and porcelain sides, from %5e. 
sy complete. The advantages of porcelain ioe ornament over 
or steel, arise from its cleanliness, saving of trouble in clean- 
ing, and from its beauty not being impaired by me.— 
ustrated Prospectuses forwarded on application. Also, 


TOVES for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL- 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c. of the best construction. These 
Btoves burn little fuel why very little attention, may be had 
with or without opon fire, and will burn night and day n severe 
pate a or — hout the season, i , whilst they are 


liability to overheated and 

Offensive. Illustrated Prospectuses forward 

of Edwards’s Smokeless Kitehen Range, wh 

: General Stove an 

Manufacturers, 42, PO street, W 


LAND-STREET, Uxford 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent 
sod DEAD BURER Co STRONG NG FIRE PROOP SAFES, 
may be Lists of Sizes Prices 
CHUBBS , Bt. 


Aare ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of PATENT PORTMANTEAUS. with four Com 
H_ BOXES SSING | 


DESPATC ITING and DRESS 
Cased, TRAVELLING BAGS, square 
other Articles for travelling. By post for two stamps. 
J. W. &T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable BARRACK- 
ROOM PORNITURE ond MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 


(Bee separate Catalogue.) 15 and 22, STRAND. 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c. 


street, London, conducted in 
connexion with their Wanutetory, Broad-street, Birmingham. 
lished 1807. Kichly cu ved 


engrav 
variety, Wine acess, Water 5 ugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table 
lass at erate Crystal Glass Chandeliers, 


Ds NER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 
A large variety of New and good Patterns. Best q 
and be low prices. Also,every description of Cut T 
AS PEARCE, & 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—Notice of In- 
junetion.— The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce are 


the back label with the name of LA- 
and that for further ty, on the neck of every bottle of the ] 
Genuine Sunes, will henceforward appear an additional label 
printed in gree llows :—* will be affixed 
to Lazenby's Sleeves" Sauce, pre pared at th house, 
in addition to well-known which 4 against 


rpetual ivjunction in Chancery of 9th July, 
reet, Portman-square, London. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


imitativn b 
1858.” 


perfectly digest the food. The Prope use of this and 


dicloas uce is the best saf th. Sold by the Pro- 
Lea & Pexuins, 19, Fenchurch-street, on, 6x, 
road ~etresk. Worcester; and also by Messrs. Barclay & Sons, 


_ Crosse & Blackwell, and other Vilmen and Merchants, 
y the principal Dealers in Sauce.— 
t imitations, see that the names of “* Lea & 
Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


GouTH AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY, 


Very 24a, a Dozen. 


R. WILLIAMS, Importer, 
112, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, LONDON. 


Wire NO LARGER AN EXPENSIVE 


WELLER & HUGHES'S 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, CLASSIFIED as PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c, We. per Dozen. 
Pint Samples of either for Twelve Stamps. 
SOUTH AFRICAN CLARET, 24s. per Dozen. 
COLONIAL BRANDY, PALE or BROWN, 15« per Gallon. 
have tasted the Wines imported b Mesea. Weller & 
Hughes, y recommend them om consti- 
ide United , August 7th, 
ity of Messrs. Weller & he Wines leave 
of,= indeed, they appear much finer the 
ordinary foreicn w —Vide , August 9, 1858. 
Terms— Cash or oy 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 
27, CRUTCHED-FRIARS, MARK-LANE, LUNDON, E.C. 


NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA of the true 
Juniper flavour, and the 
without , ot addition of sugar, o 
or in ome-doten cases, 204, ea 
Price-Currents (free) by post.—HENRY BRETT 


URE BRANDY, 1és. per Gallon,—Pale or 
Brown Eau-de- Vie, of exquisite flavour and great . poe 
identical ~~ in every respect those choice producti ons of 
the Cognac district, , ~*~ now difficult to procure at any 
price, soa, per ao, E ench bottles and case included ; or TH 
per gallon. — HENRY BRETT & CO.. Old Purnival’s Distillery, 
ol 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 


BICALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
‘Hair Brushes, Improved and Cloth Brushes, 
nuime Smyrva Sponges; of Brush, 
b, and Perfumery for ‘the Toilet. he Toot Brushessearch 
thoroughly between e divisions of the Teeth oad clean 
most effectually,—the hairs never come loose. , B. & Co. are 
sule of of the ~ and orris Hoot Soa 
sold ia ta es and address) at 6d. each ; 
Metcalfe “Tooth Powder, 2a. per box; and of 
the New Bouquets.—Sele Establishment, and 131, ‘Oxford- 
street, 2ud and 3rd doors West from H olles-street, London. 


-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 


TRELOAR’sS IS THE BEST 


Warehouse, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, London, E.C. 


OF GUTTA PERCHA 
Company 
SIR havi MOND" RVIS, Bar TNO! 


satisfaction, it answers 

uilders, and other person Reve lately ex- 

amived it, and there is not the least apparent Seen? alGbrence since the 

ay = tbe adopt down, now seve the I am informed that it 
ted generally ees that are being 

t will seen the 


CORROSIY EW ATER of 8 Ww 
Gutta Percha Tubing 0 the ISLE LE of IGHT has no effect on 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


INNEFORD's PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
m for many years ctioned b i 
of the Protemion as om 
itt admirabl adapted f Indigest es, particularly ri 
y or 
; and it prevents the food of i ay _ 7 ug 
Combined with the ACIDU TATED LEMON 
f an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which 
oan ng Chem , an te for 
tal, 178, New Bond-etrect, London 


all Chemi ists the Empire. 
ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 


by Dinnzronp & Co., 
im orse- 


to be p , wi scru 
attention, by Messrs. THOS. and WM. HENRY, Manufacturi 
Chem anchester. It is sold, in a price 2s. —T. or wi 
lass at 42 6d., Stamp incl 


London, wholesale, b Messrs Barclay & F 
on-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow Chu yh bn 


don New & 
Edwards, Thomas Butler, St. Paul's Churchyard ; Savory & Co. 
New Bond-street ; and of most of the 
of the Magn authenticated by a similar 

HENRY’s AROMA TIC OF VIN AR. the 
ead a r. Henry, and the only genuine p ‘that 
article. 

WANT LUXURIANT HAI 

WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE 
ORINUTHIAR. which is teed to produce Whiskers, Mou- 
stachios, &c., few he Hair in baidness 


sent, free, on receipt of twenty-four 
ps, by Miss Coupellé, @, Cast astle-street, Oxford-street 
onials: :—“ T have ordered its use in hundreds ae 
Dr. Walsh.— 


cases with success,” “ I have gold it. for eleven years, 
and have never complaint of it.” Mr. 

hair is quite restored.” E. James Bog nine years” 

baldness, its effects are miraculous.” W. M 


NOW THY SELF.—MARIE 

continues her vivid and interesting delineati 

D handwriting of individuals, in a style 

never before ~ England. desirous of kno 

or those of any friend, must inclose a 

specimen of their wriline. stating sex and age, with l4 penn 

ps, to Miss Coupellé, 69, Castle-street, Newman-st 
don, and = will soamree per return a full detail of the gifts, 

ections, &c., of = writer, with map 

rough —From F. 
ug.” —C. -- tion of 


him very 


—— THYSELF. —KATE RUSSELL 
continues to give her vivid delineations of character from 
an of the ting, in a style never hitherto ~~ 


tempted in s of knowing their trae 
pine ET or those of any friend, must inclose a specimen of 
their writing, stating and ‘age, with l4 
to Miss Russell, la, Arli Lon- 


don, and they will ‘seseive day or A. a >a ful detail of he gifte, 
defects, ts, tastes, affections, oft ter, with mano 
other things calculated to be useful ‘through From 8. 
Many thanks for your trathful rtrait. WwW. “lam glad 

I fear his ch teo truly as describe 

A D.“ Mamma says it is very just, t. and not too lea 
PTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 

WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr Thomson's celebrated rem 


y 
of cases, and is applicable to every 
sexes, however bad or 


been successful in thousands 
le eat single or double rupture in 
atanding, effecting 


+ 
or confinement, thus ren ng t 
Persons in — iyi of the world can have the —— sent 
to the a > instructions for — on receipt of 
u postage stam Post-office Order payable at the Chief 
Hendon Uffice to Dr. Thomson, 2, rence- 
on —A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and Sym 
fomnned every kind of Hernia, with a large selection of ‘restimonis 
from pati tienta cured, sent free by post for 4 penny postage stamps. 


KLE’S COMPOUND ARTIBELIOUS 


PILLS have l been recognized as 
for indigestion occu in this country, oo has 
their use in those continual ond forms of 

us disorder of too frequent recurrence in hot climates, where 
the liver, are subject to 


lar 

l T Ay heref t resi- 
to those climates. To Europeans, therefore, contemplating a 
ce abroad, and for whose use & and t is 


uired, st strengthening the 
of bile, Cockle’s Pills are confidently 
stood the test of for years. — 
by James Cockle, Surgeon, 15, Irmond -street, 
all Metisine Veo ders, boxes. at 14 1Ad., 28. Od... 48. 6d. and lis. 


bow 
onl 


continued let a when I was prevailed upon to give 
opes of re vanished, 

Pills ° trial. Under their influence, this terrible malad quickly 
disappeared, and my health is now re lished.” Si tar testi 
monies to virtue received by almost every 
mail, every 

the use of this Medicine are gi 


| 
stock of Foreign Ornamental Glass always on view. Export 
th 
r 
use, by their ous Agents in metropolis, and throughout 
particularly requested to observe that none is genuine but that | °° engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
lee 
| 
| 
Fwarde 
L 
Moat (ravies Senn and Sealed 
om whatever cause, prevent its falling off, pgthen W 
Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all its s' If used in. 
the nursery, it will avert Baldness in after- : ali Che- 
mists, price 2 
postage stam 
ondon.—Te 
fo 
C 
examined, and the result isin & Digh degree salisiactory. — 
Medical Circular, August 18, 155%. 
Printed price-lists, aud the opinions, among others, of the 
ing Chronicle, Naval and Military Gazette, John Bull, ke. 
war 
+ character is marvellously correct.”— Miss vs Mamma says the 
nose use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a character you sent me is a true one.”"—W.N.** You have described 
bn soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
~ 
eet, 
the 
to 
857 
ex- 
h 
nd 
él, 
OC 
i r five years with asthma, fre 
way — I was 
eusetly expectorating blood , I also suffered from pa)pitation of 
Prize Medals awarded— London, New York, and Paris 


